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NOTICE 

In putting together this volume of my father’s corre 
spondence, it has been my aim to make it a book of 
letters rather than m any sense a complete biography 
My father’s life, from the time his boyhood ended, fell 
naturally into three periods, curiously near to equality 
m point of time Eighteen years were passed at 
Oxford, then came nineteen years at Whatley, and 
these again were followed by nineteen years at St 
Paul’s These divisions of time I have made use of, 
grouping together the series of letters belonging to 
each penod, and prefixing to each group an intro- 
ductory sketch, so that the letters might stand with 
only such a setting of narrative as is needed to prevent 
obscurity m subject or allusion Only m the Oxford 
period, where material was more scanty, has it seemed 
necessary to make the narrative rathei more continuous 
m order that the letters which remain may be fully 
intelligible 

It is the defect of such a method that the treatment 
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of the subjects referred to m the letters is so often 
slight and fragmentary As the letters follow each 
other with their constant and wide variation of allusion 
and interest, subject aftci subject seems to use only 
to die away without receiving anything like a complete 
or adequate treatment But while something of this is 
doubtless due to a want of skill m editing, it is hard 
to see how such effect of slightness could to any great 
extent have been avoided without allowing the volume to 
grow to the dimensions of a biography, a result which 
would have defeated the primary object of the book 

I feel that a word of explanation may be needed to 
account for the large number of letters vntten from 
abroad which are included m the volume, and m par 
ticular for the series of letters written dui mg a visit to 
Greece m 1847 It was only after some hesitation, and 
after finding that they could be included without exclud 
mg other letters of general interest, that I decided to 
give them The letters of 1847 are so characteristic m 
themselves, and are so vivid and suggestive m the 
sketches they contain both of Greek scenery and of the 
political state of things m Athens at the time of my 
father’s visit, that even at the risk of a certain want of 
proportion m the volume I have given th< m almost m 
their completeness 

Among the many friends whose kindness m lending 
letters must be acknowledged, my thanks are specially 
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dae to Lady Blachford, Mrs Asa Gray, Miss Mozley, 
Canon Church, and Dr Talbot Thom my uncle I have 
also received help m matters concerning my father’s 
family and early life abroad, while without my mother’s 
aid it would have been impossible to put together so 
fully the sketch of Whatley life I must also acknow- 
ledge "Dr Barrett’s kindness m allowing me to reprint 
hio interesting paper of recollections I cannot con- 
clude without expressing my gratitude to Canon Scott 
Holland, and to my brother-m law, the Dean of Christ 
Chinch, for contributions to the volume, which have 
brought out certain aspects of my fathei’s mind and 
character and influence more clearly and forcibly than 
they could have been conveyed by the letters alone 


MARY C CHURCH 
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PREFACE 

1 is hoped that an attempt may, without impertinence, 
b 2 here made to put before the reader of these letters 
some sketch, however slight and famt, of the mind that 
may be found m them The letters, with their setting, 
t«ll the story of their writer’s life what he was, m the 
djjpth of chaiacter and personality, must be left untold 
Bit between the outward course of a life and the inner 
fhpth (yet interfused with both), there is that broad 
tee m which it is the task of criticism to think out 
justly as it can the distinctive notes of a man’s mind 
id work It is this task that will be here essayed, 
ith the hope of suggesting a few lines of observation, 
few points that may be marked in the reading of the 
>ok It must be owned that the case is one m which 
iticism cannot move without reverence and gratitude 
tending it But reverence and gratitude are not a 
sheer hindrance to criticism in its proper work , and the 
intimacy m which they were learnt nny countervail, 
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might have laughed if any one had treated him as a real 
student of natuial science But there was no mistaking 
the scientific character of his mind, and it can hardly 
fail to be noticed m his letteis He wrote the article 
on the discovery of Neptune which caught Le Veirier’s 
attention and first set the Guardian m its consistent 
attitude towards the achievements of natural science 
His eager and painstaking interest m botany gave to his 
friendship with Dr Asa Gray a peculiar intimacy and 
dehghtfulness His prompt and frank appreciation of 
Mr Darwin’s great work, at a time when such apprecia- 
tion was far less geneial than it is now, was the outcome 
of a mind that knew at all events what that woik 
meant, and knew enough about it to be neither timorous 
nor hasty One feels that such a mind was not likely 
to blunder about scientific points, nor to imagine that it 
understood them unless it really did so It was at least 
in such sympathy with the distinctive excellences of the 
man of science as could hardly be attained without some 
share m them — But, strong as were the scholarly and 
scientific elements m the mind, it was m the field of 
history that its largest and most characteristic and most 
brilliant pov ers came to the front The study of human 
nature, m its variety, its strangeness, its complexity, 
the analysis of broad movements into their component 
forces, or the tracing of them to their many causes , the 
severance and appraising of good and bad m the mixed 
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actions of famous men, the rediessmg of unjust judg 
ments , the patient observation and description of 
great courses of policy or action , — these v, ere tasks to 
which the Dean brought his very keenest interest, on 
which he spent his most serious and concentiatcd woih, 
m which he seemed to know no weariness And foi 
these tasks he had iare gifts — gifts which stood him 11 
the same stead whether ho set them to summon uj 
and portray the scenes, the struggles, the characters o 
St Anselm’s day, or to tell the deeds and sufferings of 
that vast drama through which the Ottoman powci 
moved to its stupendous triumph and the exhausted 
Empne to its doom, or to achieve what will suiely last 
as the most adequate and justly balanced picscnUlion 
of the Oxford Movement 

(11) It was probably through this dneisity of gifts 
and studies that he gamed a peeuhai bieadth of thought 
m delibeiation and in judgment He saw things largely, 
with an ample and appreciative survey of then condi 
tions that which would especially appeal to the scholai 
or the man of science, neither displacing nor being 
displaced by the dominant interest of the historian 
And, scanning thus the richness of the view, ho was apt 
to take with him, m judging the affairs and cases of 
ordinary life, a broader volume of thought, a gi eater 
multitude of considerations, than most men bear m 
mmd He was less likely than most men to forget m 
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foiming a judgment something that should have been 
emembered something that told upon the problem 
and might help one towards precisely solving it One 
constantly felt when one was seeking counsel from him 
how much his mind was carrying as it did its work It 
c aried much, and yet was never cumbered , partly 
b cause he had a singular habit of disregarding, as if by 
set purpose, what was really trivial, never worrying 
himself or others over little things, and even, with all 
his own exactness, letting haimless, blameless inaccuracy 
sometimes go unnoticed , as though life were too short, 
too full, too grave for a man to take every chance of 
setting others right And thus he guarded a certain 
simple loftiness, a quiet, unconscious dignity of thought 
in the common ways of life , and when haid cases or 
great questions came before him, he seemed instinctively 
to know what should be regarded and what let slip 
Statesmanship has always been a fare quality among men, 
prd it has so often and so disastrously been claimed or 
it agmed wheie it was not that its very name is m some 
dc nger of discredit But it is hard to find another word 
which would as well suggest the Dean’s way of making 
up his mind, his broad range of thought, his prompt 
dismissal of all that was irrelevant or unimportant, 
his steady hand m balancing considerations and his 
just sense of proportion, his patient endurance and 
frank avowal of uncertainty, his strong refusal to be 
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unjust even to his own side , his undismayed anticipation 
of gieat perils and unexcited contemplation of gieat 
aims , his equality of couiage for self reh lining and for 
deeisn e action 

(in) In the temperament and disposition of the mind 
that was thus endued and trained and used thcie weie 
two notes 'which enteied into much that was character 
istic of it They were its independence and its sense of 
humour But the note of independence had a peculiar 
quality, due m pait at least to one great experience m 
the Dean’s life lie had been a disciple, and he hid 
gone sti light on, holding Ins own unshaken coiuse, 
when his mastei had swerved off and left him The 
enthusiasm and inspiiation which Mr Newman could 
infuse had filled his heart then came the glint loss of 
1845, and ifter that ho could he no man’s disciple, he 
must think for himself, with no dependence on another’s 
thoughts Independent he would anyhow have come 
to be, by the necessary bent of his own nature, and as 
a matter of duty to himself But Mi Newman’s 
secession hastened his development m this regard , and 
it gave to the independence of his mind a distinctive 
beauty For independence, admirable as it is, is apt to 
be somewhat unconciliatory and uninviting, apt to dis 
courage the approach of kindness by showing too 
plainly the strength if not the pnde of sell sufificieney 
In him it was refined and chastened by an undertone of 
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pathos He was detached fiom many things that 
entangle men , he seemed ieady to detach himself from 
moie , and with him peculiarly one felt how the stiong 
hold of a true man’s life is not near the frontier, "but 
somewhei e far away, remote and lonely and aloft But 
that great e\pcnence of disappointment which had 
piessed foivard the woik of his detachment, the reali&a 
lion of his independence, was felt in the lesult felt 
through a eeitam quiet and simple gravity, veigmg 
towards sadness, and guaidmg independence from all 
touch of haidness or ungentleness or mdiffeience 01 
pnde — It was m his coinage of decision that the 
lobust, unhampeied eneigy of an independent mind 
declaicd itself most plainly All his reverence for the 
lights of otheis and foi the full scope that they should 
have and use, ill his dislike of lllgiounded po&itiveness, 
all his insistence on the limitation of oiu knowledge, all 
his resolute iccollection of our vast uncertainty and 
ignorance, did not stay him from saying clearly what, 
so far as he could judge, he clearly saw So he dealt 
with the great problems of speculation, with the 
questions of political and social life, with the difficulties 
that men come to m their own separate experience He 
never forgot the humility that becomes men m this 
dimly lighted world, and the determined patience which 
all true seivice of m inland demands, where tasks are 
complex and results are almost sure to he deferred and 
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mixed and fragmentary he never tufled with the mde 
feasible right, the inevitable duty of each man ultimately 
m matteis of conduct to make up his own mind , but 
where he had to give advice, or bear his part m con- 
troversy or discussion, he saw neither reveiencc noi 
patience nor humility m disguising what he thought oi 
professing any doubt he did not feel He believed that 
men were meant to think and judge and choose, as m 
God’s sight and mindful of their condition so he did 
his best with the faculties he had , and he frankly said 
what he believed — There was, m his exeicise of delibera- 
tion and judgment, a rare union of balance and decision, 
of reserve and self-committal, of defeience and self- 
respect, of modesty and boldness 

The sense of humour seldom gets due ciedit fox the 
good work it does or helps to do Men often rnaik the 
blunders that are made thiough lack of it, but they 
do not generally think of the real excellences of mind 
and character into which it enters, and which more or 
less depend on it for their preservation and advance- 
ment It was m the late Dean of St Paul’s a very keen 
and delicate sense , it was delightful to tell him a good 
story, or to watch him as he saw some ludicrous position, 
or recalled some bit of misplaced pompousness he had 
a quick eye for fun, and enjoyed it splendidly And 
this sense of humour ministered to much that was both 
strong and charming m him, it boie a real part m 
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making him what he was, and enabling him for the 
especial woik he did Without it he might hardly have 
been able to sustain the perfect simplicity and lightness 
of manner which saved him wholly from that suspicion 
of somehow liking homage, and that annoyance and un 
reality m receiving it, to which big people are sometimes 
liable It was inconceivable that he should play the 
gicat man, or put himself m any attitude, or let any one 
make a fuss about him, or approach him otherwise than 
with suaightfoiward plainness, or talk as though theie 
were anything mysterious or unusual about him He 
would have seen too vividly the humour of the situation, 
and might perhaps have conveyed to his visitor very 
gently whatever sense of it he was able to receive 
And so the consciousness of power, the discipline of 
pionnnence, the enthusiasm of friends, the piaise of 
sti ingeis never touched with any change his simple, 
genial enjoyment of all pleasant things that came to 
him f lankly and naturally he welcomed them 
gieat or small, homely or recondite, rare or common 
place, passing or enduring, he found and owned the 
pleasure m them, delighting if he could help others 
to be as pleased as he was But meanwhile all this 
simplicity and ease and unpretentiousness was making 
it possible for him, without any risk of mistake m others, 
minds or m his own, to maintain a singular and natural 
dignity , — a dignity as cleai and obvious as it was 
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unobtrusive; a dignity which others were the more 
unlikely to forget because he never thought about it. 
Probably no one ever tried either to flatter him or to 
take a liberty with him without presently regretting 
the attempt. 

(iv) But all that has hitherto been said stays very 
far behind what those who knew the Dean will look for 
in any study of his mind. And as one tries to press on 
and reach the real secrets of his distinctive strength, 
the traits which gave his work its singular purity and 
value, one finds, of course, that it is impossible for 
criticism to halt at the frontier of personal character : 
impossible to appraise the gifts and habits of a man’s 
mind without speaking of the forces that ruled his heart 
and will. If a man is sincere and thoughtful and con- 
sistent, if he is trying honestly to live one life, not two 
or three, his moral qualities and his religious convictions 
will tell all through his work, in the manner of his 
thinking, in his instinctive attitude . towards all that 
comes before him, and in the very style of his talking 
and writing ; and on those qualities and convictions his 
work will depend for its most penetrating and most 
lasting power. It is certain that if the Dean had been 
less patient, less strenuous in his effort to be just to all 
men, he never could have borne the part and left the 
mark he did. The notes of patience and of justice are 
on all his work : even as one felt them in the way he 
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spoke of men, m the weight he gave to the considera- 
tions which might fairly weigh with others, m the large 
allowance he would always make toi the vast diversity 
of men’s gifts and opportunities, for the inscrutable 
depth of every human life, for the unknown hindrances 
and difficulties and discouragements thiough which those 
who seem to advance slowly may be winning a heroic 
way — But patient as he was, he could be angry when 
need came , angry with a quiet and self-possessed in- 
tensity which made his anger very memorable The 
sight of injustice, of strength or wealth presuming on 
its advantages, of insolence — (i word that came from 
his lips with a peculiar ring and emphasis), — called out 
m him something like the passion that has made men 
pitnots when their people were oppressed, something 
of that temper which will always make tyianny mse 
cure and persecution hazardous One felt that many 
yeais of quiet and hidden self conti ol must lie behind 
the power of wielding rightly such a weapon as that 
anger an anger that was just and strong and calm — 
But further back m his character than either patience 
or the powei of anger there was an habitual feeling of 
which only those who knew him well, perhaps, became 
distinctly conscious, but which, when once it had been 
discovered, might be traced m much that he said and 
did It was as though he lived m constant recollection 
of something that was awful and even dreadful to him , 
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something that bore with searching foice all men’s 
ways and purposes and hopes and fears, something 
before which he knew himself to he, as it weie, con 
tmually arraigned , something which it was strange and 
pathetic to find so little recognised m current views 
of life He seemed to bear about with him a certun 
hidden, isolating, constraining, and ennobling fear, which 
quenched the dazzling light of many things that attract 
most men , a fear which would have to be clean got rid 
of before time serving or unreality could hue a chance 
with him Whatever that fear was it told upon his 
work m many wajs, it helped him, piobibly, m gieat 
things to be unworldly , it sustained with an imperious 
and ever-present sanction his sense and cue foi perfect 
•justice, m act and word, m his own life tnd in his 
verdicts on the past and it may well have home part 
m making his style what it was , for probably few men 
have evci wntten so well and stayed so simply anxious 
to write tiuly 

(v) It may seem odd that in the attempt which this 
Preface represents nothing should have been said of the 
Dean’s place and work m the field of theology The 
omission is deliberate , and it is not prompted only by 
the sense of the subtle and manifold difficulty of the 
subject, and the likelihood and harmfulness of mistakes 
m dealing with it That sense seems, indeed, to be 
deepened as one thinks about the subject, and as one 
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endeavour^ to reach anything like thoroughness and 
pi ecision m regard to it, and he who would really set 
about it might find that it wanted a separate essay for 
itself But there are, further, three reasons to warrant 
its omission hcie — First, the topic m some of its essential 
ispeets belongs more naturally to the study of his 
life than to the study of his mind — Secondly, real and 
distinctive as his theological powei was, its peculiar 
character and excellence was derivative rather than 
primary , — the general quality and endowments of his 
mind, lathei than any faculties 01 chaiacteristics ex- 
clusively adapted to theological woik, made him what 
he was as a theologian And thus it may be hoped 
that, m this volume, not those letters only which con 
cem matteis of doctrine and ecclesiastical polity, hut 
some others also may con spue to give a better idea of 
the Dtm’s beating m theological study or debate than 
could he given at all briefly an idea 'which may be 
defined, confix med, enuched by acquaintance with his 
books throughout the whole of their wide range For 
m all alike there may appeal that union of deference 
and independence which probably accounts for much of 
his peculiar power as a religious teacher —And, lastly, 
the consideration of his thought and teaching m theology 
would, by reason of those demands and opportunities 
which make the difference between theology and every 
other science, cany this essay deep into the full con- 
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sideration of traits purely moral and spnitual , md that 
task has been here disclaimed It is a task which an;y 
one who knew the Dean might at once both long and 
fear to set about But there are wouls of his which 
effectually lemf oi ce in the piesent case the instinct of 
reserve For not long before his death he w 1 ote thus 
to the author of this Preface “I often have a land of 
waking dieam , up one load, the image of i man decked 
and adorned as if for a triumph, earned up by rejoic- 
ing and exulting friends, who praise his goodness and 
achievements , and, on the other road, turned back to 
back to it, theie is the very man himself, in sordid 
and squalid apparel, sunoundecl not by friends, but bj 
ministers of justice, nnd going on, while his friends are 
exulting, to his ceitam and pcihips awful judgment 
Thit vision rises when I heat, not just and conscientious 
endeavouis to make out a man’s chai actor, but when I 
hear the loose things that are snd — often m kindness 
and love — of those beyond the gi ave ” 

F P 


Chtust Ciutpoh Avgust 1st, 1804 



LIFE & LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH 

PART I 

EARLY LIFE— OXFORD-FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Richard William Church was born, the eldest of 
three sons, at Lisbon, the 25th of April 1815 His 
•father, John Dearman Church, was bom at Coik m 
1781, and was the son of Matthew Church — the head 
of a merchant house in that city — and of Ann Dear 
mxn, of a Yoikshne family Both Mr and Mis Matthew 
Church came of Quaker parentage, and were professing 
members of the Society of Friends , and there grew up 
through maniage mthe next generation various connec 
tions with Backhouses, Gurneys, and othei well known 
Quaker names The link which bound the family to the 
Society did not, however, last longer unbroken, though it 
vvould not perhaps be impossible to discern certain dis 
tmctive traits of Quakei character, which m some of its 
members at least survived the outwaid change Mr John 
Dearman Church was formally “disunited” from the 
S R 
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Connection, and was baptized a member«of the English 
Church, at the time of his mainage in 1814 His 
younger brother Richard, afterwards Geneial Sir Richard 
Church, bioke away earlier, and at sixteen enteied the 
army, where a commission was purchased foi him m the 
13th Light Infantry, the choice of such a piofession m 
itself involving seveiance from a community, with which 
a character, keenly ambitious of military distinction, 
and marked by a strong natural love of adventure, had 
very little m common 

In 1810 business affairs in Cork no longer prospei 
mg, Mr J D Church went to Portugal and settled m 
Lisbon, where, since the opening of the war, and the 
French occupation of Lisbon, which had bioken up 
many of the old mercantile houses, new opportunities 
for successful ventures m business now offered them 
selves Four years later he married Miss Metzener, of 
an Anglo-German family which had been long lesident 
m Lisbon The marriage took place m London, and 
shortly afterwards, Mr Church returned with his wife 
to Portugal An adventure which befell them on their 
journey thither is a singular example of the dangers 
to which travellers at that period might be exposed 
The passage by mail-packet from Falmouth to Lisbon 
was made m small armed brigs, and was attended m 
time of war by a certain amount of risk from the chance 
of attack by French or American privateers During 
their voyage, and when they were some days out to sea, 
the mail packet was hailed by an English man of war, 
the Pnrnose, of eighteen guns, commanded by Captain 
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Phillott By^ome strange failure m the reading of the 
sigmls the character of neither vessel was made clear to 
the other, and the captain of the Primrose , believing the 
packet to be an Amencan pnvateei, opened fire, which 
was promptly returned by the brig, and a sharp en 
gagement ensued foi half an hour The misunder 
standing was at length cleared up, and each vessel went 
hei way, but the affair did not close without the loss 
of six lives (two of the passengers by the mail packet 
being killed), besides injuries more or less serious to 
some twenty of the crew on either side 

The first year of Richard Church’s life was spent m 
Lisbon In 1816 his father retired from business, and 
with the intention of settling m England, bought a 
small property, Ashwick Grove, m Somersetshire But 
threatemngs of ill health rendered an English life un 
desirable, and m 1818 he went to Italy, finally settling 
with his family in Florence Here a house was bought, 
the Casa Annalena, m the Yia Romana, adjoining the 
Boboh Gardens, and this became their home for the 
next eight years Letters of that time, which still 
remain, show Mr and Mrs Church to have been people 
of much quiet leahty of religious feeling and open 
hearted affection , possessing a good deal of cultivation 
and taste, and taking their part among the English 
residents m the social life of Florence, besides seeing 
something of the Italian society of the period The 
Otters also convey a very pleasant picture of the happy 
^home-life m Florence, m which the children have plainly 
the central place, which was passed amid so much of 
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brightness and beauty and historic interest, with its 
yearly changes of scene, and the new experiences brought 
by each summer’s mlleggiatura at Leghorn or in the hill 
country about the baths of Lucca. To an English child 
naturally quick-witted, and readily observant of all that 
was passing round him, these glimpses into a foreign 
world, which in many points was in such strange con- 
trast with the life of the little colony in its midst, gave 
opportunity for ever renewed wonder and inquiry. At 
five years old Bichard went with his parents to the 
south of Italy to visit his uncle, General Church, who, 
after a life of varied military adventure during the 
Napoleonic wars in Egypt, France, and Italy, had en- 
tered the service of the King of Naples, and was at this 
time acting as Viceroy in the two provinces of Apulia, 
Terra di Bari and Terra d’Otranto. After some years 
of vigorous administration, General Church had suc- 
ceeded in restoring order to the provinces under his 
rule, had stamped out brigandage, and had broken the 
power of the secret societies which had long been the 
terror of the country. In 1820 he was residing at 
Lecce, the capital of the province, in supreme command ; 
enjoying not only the favour of the Bourbon Govern- 
ment, but a wide popularity among the inhabitants of 
Apulia, both on account of his personal bravery, and for 
the resolute justice by which he had made possible to 
them the elements at least of a peaceable and law-abid- 
ing life. Some dim memories of this journey, with its 
strange experiences and changing scenes and picturesque 
figures, remained in the boy’s mind ; the one clear im> 
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pression which survived being the sight of brigands’ 
heads stuck upon poles, m places along the roadside — 
left there as significant tokens of his uncle’s authority 
They were still at Naples, on their return from Lecce, 
when the city broke out into revolution, and, together 
with othei foreign residents, they were obliged to take 
refuge on board ship m the harbour To Mr and Mrs 
Church it was a time of great anxiety and some peril , 
to the child the only recollection that remained was of 
being lifted up on deck by the sailors, to watch the 
filing from the foits, and the fighting m the streets 
and on the Chiaja 

At eleven years old, Eichard, who had early shown 

signs of unusual intelligence and aptitude for learning, 

was sent with his second brother, two years younger 

than himself, to a small preparatory school which had 

been set up foi English boys at Leghorn It was during 

jkeir stay here that there grew up m both boys that 

ove for the sea and for everything belonging to it, 

yhich characterised them through life 1 In 1826 the 
1 ° 
nemones of the part played by England in the 

Napoleonic wais were still fiesh in men’s minds, and to 

the quick imagination of the eldei boy — himself bom 

only two months before Waterloo — they were brought 

home the more vividly, by the share which his uncle 

had taken m campaigns m Egypt and Italy, as well as 

1 His brother Bromley eventually enteicd the mei chant seivice 
In 1852, whilst m command ot an East Induman bound from Bombay 
to China, he was wrecked, and his vessel tot illy lost, off one of 
a group ot desolate islands some sixty miles from Sumatra With some 
of his ciew he succeeded m landing upon the island, where he died of 
fever after some months of great privation and suffering 
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by the foreign scenes and experiences amid which the 
life of the family was cast But above all, English 
naval history, with its stirring narratives of courage 
and adventure, woke up all his enthusiastic interest 
Southey’s Life of Nelson was one of the favourite books 
of his boyhood, read and re read, often and eagerly , 
and it is characteristic, that among other early relics 
long treasured by the mother, was a card drawn and 
painted by him in a childish, irregular hand, with the 
words of Nelson’s famous signal at Trafalgar At 
Leghorn the brothers found free scope for their prevail- 
ing passion Out of school hours all their time was 
spent m wandering about the harbour of the little port , 
sailing toy boats of then own fashioning m its quiet 
waters, or watching the many varieties of foreign 
shipping and craft which passed m and out, and learning 
to master the differences of their build and rigging 
But this pleasant life was not to be of long duration 
In the beginning of 1828 their father was struck dow 
by a sudden and fatal illness at Florence , and althoug 
the boys were hastily sent for, they arrived too late U 
see him alive Some months of great anxiety and sorrow 
followed, during which the home m Florence was broken 
up, and harassing business arrangements were concluded , 
and at length, m May of the same year, Mrs Church 
with her three children left Italy and returned to 
England, where they settled m Bath 

So complete a severance of all eaily surroundings and 
associations from those of later years has something 
exceptional about it, and it was this perhaps which 
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helped to give a distinct and enduring freshness to the 
memory of these years of happy boyhood m Italy which 
were thus suddenly brought to a close A charm 
belonged to them which was never weakened or 
dispelled Florence, m the Dean’s recollections, always 
seemed a home, and when he revisited it years after it 
still wore to him the same home-like and familiar look 
which he remembered — the one place, it seemed to him, 
that he never could tire of 

The varied and unusual training of these early years 
had doubtless secured to the boy much that was of 
permanent \alue for mind and character, but it had not 
been the best preparation for the schooling which was 
now to follow it, or for the strangeness and isolation of 
the life of the next few years The appearance which 
England presented to the family upon their first arrival 
from Italy was dreary enough Mrs Church had spent 
the greater part of her life abroad, and had little 
acquaintance with English ways, and she came to Eng- 
land with scarcely a friend to whom she could turn for 
counsel or aid It had been his father’s intention that 
Richard should be sent to "Winchester, but his mother’s 
narrower means, and his own health, which at this time 
was far from strong, prevented this wish from being 
earned out He was sent for a term to a school at 
Exeter, where his first experience of English school life 
was brought to an abrupt conclusion by the sudden dis 
appearance of the master, the boys being sent back to 
then several homes He was then sent to Redlands, 
near Bristol, a school of a pronounced Evangelical type, 
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under the headmasteiship of Dr Swete, wheie the teach 
mg was careful and accuiate, but with liHle apparently 
of power or inspiration about it No letters of this date 
remain, but a few pages of xecollections wntten long 
after recall the charactei of school and college tiaimng 
Whatever weie the defects m the teaching at Redlandb, 
he quickly learnt there to woik well and steadily “I 
suppose I sapped/’ he wntes, “and was made to learn 
mles caiefull} But as to any spmt m our lessons, oi 
examples of scholarship 01 scholarly tastes, thoic was 
none The grind was the thing, and not a bad thng 
It saved time afterwards ” Great stress was 1 tid on 
Evangelical pi maples, which colouied all the religious 
teaching of the school, and the boys weie encouia'ed, 
side by side with then classical work, to wnte out 
seimon notes, and to find texts m defence of Tustdica 
tion by Faith, Sanctification, Total Depiavity, Elccaon, 
and Final Pciseverance “I remembei,” he writes, 
“questions arising m my thoughts as to whether wi 
leally could be so cocksure about the absolute tiuth of 
the Evangelical foimulse, as was commonly taken loi 
granted One of the groat watchwords wis the light 
of pnvate judgment and we used on Sundays to La\e 
to find texts to prove it And it used to occur to me, 
how then can w r e condemn the Socmians, who go w r roagly 
by using it — they with the Roman Catholics being the 
special type of heretics whom we thought of, and looked 
at when we saw them, with a kind of awful curiosity 
and dismay And the question, what is the pioof of the 
Bible and of its inspiration was one of those unasy 
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ones, on which I did not feel that I had a solid ground, 
though I nevCr doubted that there was one ” It was 
the time of Catholic Emancipation, and men’s minds, 
especially among the Evangelicals, were full of the 
dangers and evils of Popery There was a Reformation 
Society, to the meetings and debates of which the eldei 
boys of the school were allowed to go — “ where a certain 
Rev N Armstrong used to pour forth wonderful de- 
clamations on the ‘Sacrifice of the Mass,’ ‘Tradition,’ 
etc , with glib quotations from the Council of Trent and 
the Breviary I lemember,” the recollections continue, 
“buying a ‘Council of Trent’ that I might emulate him 
m finding passages to confound possible Popish con- 
troversialists, who at that time were m the softening 
and minimising mood I used to think Mi Armstrong 
the height of eloquence I once heard Robeit Hall, and 
thought how pale and subdued his preaching was, com 
pared with Mr Armstrong’s highly spiced tropes and 
elaborate similes ” Teaching of this kind could scarcely 
fail to have its effect on a boy’s mind , and m recalling 
the character of his leligious convictions at this period 
he speaks of having taken m the religious colour of the 
place too much for any healthy sincerity Foi the rest, 
whilst on good terms, both with schoolfellows and masters, 
he went very much his own way, a reserved, serious, 
studious boy, loving books and already beginning to 
collect them, and with an eye to editions, which he 
used to search foi among the second hand book shops m 
Bustol 

But school life did not pass altogether devoid of m 
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cident and excitement of a more secular kind — “ The 
great event, while I was at Redlands, $as the Bristol 
Riots, and the burning of the gaols, the Bishop’s Palace, 
and Queen Square, m October 1831 We weie going 
to church on Sunday, when we heard shots fired in the 
direction of Bristol We knew that Bnstol was excited 
about Sir Charles Wetherell, who had had to escape 
from the mob over the roofs of houses , but we knew 
nothing more In the evening I went out of the school 
room into the playground, and there was half the horizon 
lighted up with vast conflagrations Of course the 
excitement was tremendous No news had come out, 
and next morning the news was that the mob were m 
possession ” 

To the boys, of course, it seemed as if attack on the 
school were imminent — “It was a question whether 
any of us had a pistol among his contraband treasure^ 
I cannot remember how we passed the night, but 
I think we must have gone to bed However, we 
heard m the course of the day that the yeomanry and 
some of the cavalry had come back, and cleaied the 
streets, and slam some of the mob There weie aftei 
tragedies — the court martial, and Colonel Brere ton’s 
suicide, and the hanging of the rioters But I don’t 
think it made much impiession on us, except to make 
us think Reform and Radicalism very abominable 
things 99 

Mr Church remained at Redlands until 1833, when 
he went up to Oxford, and went into residence at 
Wadham “I was sent to Wadham,” he wntes, “be 
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cause B P Symons and Thomas Griffiths and Yores, 
the tutors, were of Evangelical principles, and it was 
a college where some men worked It had always been 
settled m Florence days that I was to go to Oxford 
After matriculation I went back to school, till I went 
into residence at the Easter Term, 1833 I did not 
hear much about Oxford m the interval I became 
acquainted m the interval with Keble’s Christian Yeai 
But I was warned by some Evangelical clergyman that 
it was not quite 6 so and ’ about ‘vital religion’ Also 
I heard two names, but only heard them, Michell of 
Lincoln, a great tutor, and Charles Marriott I forget 
from whom I heard of Marriott He was spoken of as 
very clever, but in danger of being influenced by 1 un 
evangelical doctrines ’ ” 

An event which indirectly had considerable influence 
on Mr Church’s career at Oxford arose out of his 
mother’s second marriage, which had taken place m 
1833, to Mr Crokat, a widower with a grown-up family 
This was followed a year later by the marriage of one 
of his stepsisters to George Moberly, who was then 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol, and who subsequently be 
came Headmaster of Winchester and Bishop of Salis- 
bury For one who had gone up to Oxford, as Mr 
Church had gone, shy and diffident, with few acquaint- 
ances and no University connections, the friendship 
which was thus brought about with a man of unusual 
distinction and of high standing m the University was 
the help and stimulus he most needed He owed to it 
his first insight into a new world, wider both mtellectu- 
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ally and moially than any he had yet known Aftef 
the nariow sympathies and commonplace teaching oi 
Redlands, the force and keenness and suggestiveness of 
Mr Moberly’s talk, combined with his fine scholarship 
and literary taste, came upon the younger man with the 
awakening power of a levelation 

At first starting Mi Church’s life at Wadham was 
a solitary one “ When I went up after Easter m 
1833,” he writes, “I knew no one m Oxford, I had an 
introduction to R Michell of Lincoln, who was ever 
teiy kind to me, hut at that time could not do much 
for a fieshman, beyond asking him to breakfast” A 
contemporaiy letter to his mother confiims these re- 
collections — 

W adham, 2nd June 1S33 

I suppose }ou are very anxious to know what I think of 
Oxfoicl I must answer }ou as I have done all mv cone 
spondcnts whom I have favoured with a letter “pictty 
well,” or “I do not know” £< Oh, I forgot, I like it \erv 
well” You must excuse all the nonsense I wnte, for the 
heat, I believe, has sublimated my head , and if I was to 
attempt to wnte gravely, my head would begin to ache 
My greatest bore heie is not knowing men I am a fresh 
man as yet, and of course everybody is shy However, I 
hope to be better off m time Indeed I have hardly any 
thing to tell you of My life here is quite rs monotonous 
as it was at school I have had no adventures as yet, and I 
have only been pioctonsed once, for not having my gown 01 
People leave me alone, and I leave them alone, and so it 
goes on “ Pleasant life 1 ” you will say “ Very pleasant,” 
I answer 
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But, by degrees, as he became more at home in his 
new life, he began to extend the range of his acquaint 
anee “ There was a very clever set at Wadham,” the 
lecollections continue “Brancker from Shrewsbury 
had just got the Ireland over older men like R Scott, 
and was rather set up by it Lloyd and E Massie were 
also Shrewsbuiy men , and 0 H B Hyman, afterwards 
Ireland Scholar, and C Badham from Eton, who might 
have been anything he pleased, and is now Professor of 
Greek m the University of Sydney, and one of the first 
Greek scholars going, and C B Dalton, who had just 
taken his degree, were all men far above the ordinary 
rank I shrank from the very pronounced Evan- 
gelical men , my friends were mostly men of no special 
colour, quiet, well behaved, sensible, not likely to make 
a noise m the University or the world But all 
sets touched more or less , the quiet set had relations 
with the fast set, and met occasionally at wine parties 
and breakfasts The only out-college man of any 
mark, except Moberly, that I knew much of while I 
was at Wadham, was Charles Marriott He called on 
me the first term He had got his Onel Fellowship, 
and I thought it an immense honour to be noticed by 
such a swell I don’t suppose I saw very much of him, 
but he never lost sight of me His kindness and affec- 
tion grew and never faltered to the da} of his death 
He was the earliest friend to whose undeniable superi- 
ority I could look up others had been more or less my 
equals Ho man, I suppose, was more smiled at m 
Oxfoid, both for his words and his silence But no 
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man, that I evei heard of, had such strange influence, 
the influence arising from sheer respect, m turbulent 
Oxford scenes among the undergraduates, as m the rows 
at the Union 1 * * * * * No one was so listened to, as if men 
believed m his sincerity and tiuth of purpose, and 
entire absence of indirect motives I passed my 
Little-go m the October Term of 1833, and then had to 
go home ill Little go was the first public exhibition I 
had made of myself, and so was a serious affair to me 
but a Wadham tutor, Harding, wanted, I think, to show 
me off to his colleague, Peter Hansell of University, and 
besides the regular work, which was quite easy, asked 
me to do a bit of Greek prose, as a work of supereroga 
tion I think this was the fiist thing that made me 
think I might perhaps read for honours And when I 
came back I settled regularly to read ” 

In a letter to his mother, dated the 6th July 1835, 
occurs the first mention of the names of Newman and 
Keble — 

I dined the other day at Oriel, and was introduced to 

Newman, and to Keble, the author of the Christian Yeai f 
both of them men to whom I have looked up with great 
interest and veneration I had a conversation with our 
Warden Among other things, he said that he hoped I had 

no idle sisters at home to interrupt my reading , and 

cautioned me against them — pray tell this to Louisa 

“I do not remember,” the recollections continue, 

1 Mr Church was elected a member of the Union m February 

1834 7 
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“ when I fifstn heard Newman preach I did not for 
some time much care to go to St Mary’s to the fom 
o’clock service, because I thought it rather a fashion 
of a set who talked a kind of xeligious philosophy — 
Evangelico Coleridgian, and claimed at once to admire 
Newman, whom the common set decried, and to admire 
with reser\e It was said that the dinner houi at 
Wadham was set to make it inconvenient But whether 
it was the first sermon or not, I remember the first 
sermon that impressed me the sermon on St Andrew’s 
Day, £ The World’s Benefactors ’ It seemed to me so 
entirely out of the beaten track of sermons, waking up 
recollections of 7 roWa ra $eiva 3 and the Prometheus 
But I don’t think I went frequently till later till after 
my degree I was now m earnest reading for the 
schools Moberly helped me, and m my last term 
R Michell very kindly let me come to him gratis, he 
being m high request as a private tutor I used to go 
to him with Mules of B N 0 (afterwards of Exetei), 
and sometimes when he was shaving, and he used to 
cross-question us m Rhetoric and Ethics I went into 
the schools (at the end of the October Term of 1836) 
with no great hope I was deeply disgusted with 
the logic paper, and not much better pleased with the 
succeeding ones Marriott comforted me, saying that a 
third was a very good class, and that classes were 
altogether not of much account And under that 
impression I went m for mvd voce The examiners were 
F Oakeley, H B Wilson, T Twiss, and T L Olaughton 
I did not expect to shme m vivd voce 3 and I didn’t 
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Claughton took me m ‘ science, 5 Twiss m history, Wilson 
m translation, and I don’t think X did anything well 
But I was thanked for my papers — ‘science,’ essay, 
history, Latin — and that of couise meant that my fiist 
was safe In due time the list came out It was a 
great surprise to me and to the Univeisity I was a 
dark horse But it was more than a surprise It 
opened to me a new prospect I had never thought 
much of remaining at Oxford after my degree Fiom 
most fellowships I was shut out, from having been born 
abroad But now I might think of going m foi one 
at Balliol or Oriel And for this I made my account, 
taking pupils m the meantime And now I could dme 
at high tables and go into Common rooms From this 
time, from the leisure following the schools, began my 
closer connection with the men of the Movement— first 
through Marriott, and men to whom he introduced me, 
and then m time through Newman himself Theie was 
a year and a half between my degree (November 1836- 
Apnl 1838) and going to Oriel as Fellow I had pupils, 
and an exhibition at Wadham, which enabled me to 
stay up at Oxford I was reading with a view to the 
Oriel Fellowship, and m Common rooms, etc , making 
new out-college acquaintance, mainly of the Exeter and 
Oriel men I wrote for the English essay, on Mahomet, 
which P C Claughton got mine was a lumbeung 
affair, overweighted with information which I had not 
the skill to use , but I was disappointed at not getting 
it But what indicated the company into which I wis 
passing was my woik on the translation of St Cynl oi 
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Jerusalem, on wVich I was employed thiough 1837, and 
which was published m the autumn of 1838 It was 
edited and prepared for press by J H N , who dated 
his preface St Matthew’s Day, 1838 It was the second 
of the series — St Augustine’s Confessions having been 
the first Looking back at it now I see the marks of 
hurry It is shamefully full of errata, his fault as much 
as mine And for its importance I don’t think it was 
adequately done Indeed I never properly liked the 
work, and did it rather as a task I don’t thmk I 
knew enough to estimate its importance, and translating, 
unless you have some enthusiasm, is flat work ” 

At this point the recollections end Mr Church’s 
note-books show that he was reading hard for the 
Fellowship, and that his reading was taking a wider 
range Two entries m them are worth recording, for 
the evidence they afford of some of the influences by 
which his mind was now being moulded “ It is a great 
wish of mine,” he notes down, “ to be properly acquainted 
with Butler, to lay the foundations of my own mind amid 
his works — to have him ever facing me and imbuing me 
with his spirit,” and a little later, “there is something 
m Maurice, and his master Coleridge, which wakens 
thought m me more than any other writings almost 
with all their imputed mysticism they seem to me to 
say plain things as often as most people ” From the 
time he took his degree he became a regular attendant 
at St Mary’s Mr Newman’s sermon, “Ventures of 
Faiths or as it was called when first published, “Make 
Ventures for Christ’s Sake,” had already, m 1836, made 

o 
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a deep impression upon his mind, seejmng to come to 
him as a dnect call to a deeper and more searching 
reality m his religious life It inspired his first great 
piactical effort at self-denial It seemed to him, as ho 
looked back, to have been m some soit the turning point 
of his life 

In April of 1838 Mr Church stood for and gamed 
his Onel Fellowship The late Rector of Lincoln, 
himself a candidate at Oriel at this election, speaks m 
his Autobiography with generous appreciation of his 
lival’s success 1 — “The successful candidates were 
Chuich of Wadham, now Dean of St Paul’s, and J C 
Prichard of Trinity I presume that Church was 
Newman’s candidate, though so accomplished a scholar 
as the Dean need not have required any party push 
I have always looked upon Church as the type of the 
Oriel Fellow, Richard Michell said, at the time of the 
election 4 there is such a moral beauty about Chuich, 
that they could not help taking him * ’ ” 

In a letter wntten m 1885 to Dr Liddon, 2 the Dean 
describes the character which the examination took m 
his day, and the forms which belonged to it — “I will 
tiy and put down what I remember of the Oriel Fellow- 
ship examinations m the old time They never advertised 
vacancies m those days The Provost held his head 
high, and said if persons wanted to know if theie weie 
any Fellowships to be filled up they could come and 
inquire , and it was only late m my residence that some 


1 Pattison s Memoirs , p 163 
Life of Dr Pusey, vol i p 66 
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of the youngei md more practical men earned the point 
about advertising Besides, m the older time, Oriel and 
Balliol Fellowships were things that every one was keen 
about, and every one knew without advertising how 
many were to be tiled for The first thing was to call 
on the Provost, and ask his leave to stand He would 
ask you what your plans were, and whether you knew 
any of the Fellows, and what your family was, and 
what your means weie, for independent means weie 
held to exclude a man If the Pro\ost gave leave, 
he told you that you were to write a Latin letter to 
each of the Fellows, stating the grounds on which vou 
desned election, and on which you thought you might 
be entitled to do so This was not a mere formal 
application, and m some cases it was a lengthy affair 
it was meant to test a man’s power of putting his own 
personal case and wishes and intentions into Latin 
some of these letters were very good and characteristic 
You were also to call and present yourself to the Dean, 
and some one or other of the Fellows, or else the Dean 
asked you to dine and go to Common room, where of 
course you were more or less trotted out and observed 
upon 

“ The examination was always m Easter week, and 
lasted four days, from Monday to Thursday I re 
ceived a card (I am speaking of 1838) from the Dean, 
W J Copleston, telling me to be m hall at ten on 
Monday, and bring with me a certain volume of the 
Spectator On Monday accordingly we all met m the 
hall We were told we might have as long as we liked 
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for our papers till it got too dark to se* but we should 
not have candles that the papers would be given us 
together, which we might work at as we pleased , but 
that we must remain m the hall till we had done them, 
or till we went out for good There was to be no 
break m the middle of the day to go out Copleston 
then told us what we were to do We had a longish 
passage from our Spectator to turn into Latin, and an 
English essay to write on a passage of Bacon And 
then he left us to make what use of the time we liked 
Most of us worked on till about five I remember 
being bored at not knowing which paper to attack first 
It used to be said that when James Mozley was m for 
the Fellowship he kept on till the last, and when it got 
dark lay down by the fire and wrote by firelight, and 
produced an essay of about ten lines, but the ten lines 
were such as no other man in Oxford could have 
written On Tuesday it was the same thing, the papers 
being a Latin essay and, I think, a bit of English to be 
translated into Greek On Wednesday a bit of Greek 
to be translated into English, and a paper of so called 
philosophical questions But the work was mainly 
composition and translation The questions were very 
general, not involving directly much knowledge, but 
trying how a man could treat ordinary questions which 
interest cultivated men It was altogether a trial, not 
of how much men knew, but of how they knew, and 
what they could do The last two days were varied by. 
excursions to the ‘ Tower ’ for mvd voce, which was made 
a good deal of One of the Fellows called you out of 
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the hall, and led you up a winding cork screw staircase, 
at the top of which a door opened, and let you into the 
presence of the assembled Fellows seated round a table 
with pen and paper before them You were placed 
before a desk, on which were Latin and Greek texts 
You were given one of these, and told to look over a 
given passage for two minutes or one minute, or to read 
it off at sight and translate it This you did m perfect 
silence round you — the only thing heard, besides your 
ovn voice, being the scratching of a dozen pens at the 
table You bungled through it without remark, and 
another book was given you, and then another — the 
last being perhaps some unintelligible passage from 
Plutarch about the moon or the like When you had 
done the Provost thanked you, and another Junior 
Fellow took charge of you, conversing pleasantly with 
you m your stupified condition, and escorted you to the 
Common room, where you remained for the rest of the 
time The next and last day vivd voce again, m the 
same way, not quite so bad, because you were more 
accustomed to it, but still very horrible , and then you 
went home If you were elected, the Provost’s servant 
called on you the next day, with the Provost’s com- 
pliments, and requested your presence at the scene of 
your late torture, the Tower , and you went and received 
the congr itulations of the Provost and Fellows , and 
later, you were admitted probationer Fellow m chapel 
You were introduce^ after service by one of the Junior 
Fellows, who led you to the Provost’s stall, and the 
Provost, as if much surprised, asked you 4 Domme, quid 
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petis^ to which you answered, ‘Peto beneficium 
hujusce collegn m annum, 5 which the Piovost giaciously 
conceded to you, and you were conducted to youi 
place ” 

With Mr Church's success at Oriel new thoughts 
and new piospects opened upon him If he had looked 
forward before, it had been to taking orders when he 
left Oxford, and settling down to a quiet scholar's life 
m some country parish, where he might have plenty 
of leisure for thought and leading But at Oriel he 
found himself at once brought into contact with new 
and powerful influences In 1838, the Oxford Move- 
ment was already preparing to pass out of its earliei 
stages and on towards its stormy conclusion, and Mi 
Church took his place m its ranks, where he soon 
became connected, m different degrees of intimacy, 
with the group of younger men round Newman, who 
were to affect the charactei of its later development 
Two friendships, m particular, both of them lasting un 
broken through life, date from this penod One of 
them was with Mr, afterwards Sir Frederic Eogers, 
who became Lord Blachford — a former pupil of Plurroll 
Froude’s and an intimate friend of Mr Newman's — 
himself a Fellow of Oriel The other was with James 
Mozley But above all, Mr Church was brought by 
his residence at Oriel into personal intimacy with Mr 
Neuman himself, and to the influence which the 
sermons at St Mary’s had already exerted, was nou 
added that of a daily companionship, which soon grew 
into a friendship of the closest and most familial kind 
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The letteis of the next seven years deal very incom- 
pletely, alike with the Tractanan Movement at Oxfoid 
and with Mr Church’s share m it Up to 1845 his 
intimate friends were for the most part, like himself, 
resident m Oxford, and constant intercourse took the 
place of letter-writing Some letters remain which were 
written to Mr Eogers after he had left Oriel for London , 
but his only regular correspondent was his mother, who 
knew little of Oxfoid, and who was still deeply attached 
to the Evangelical teaching of her youth This, though 
it could not distuib the confidence and affection which 
existed between them, made it natural that Mr Church 
m his letters to her should dwell rather on the peisonal 
aspects of his life at Oxford, than on the varying phases 
of the Movement m which he was taking his share 
Mr Church’s ordination took place at Christmas, 1839, 
in St Mary’s, m company, among others, with A P 
Stanley, whose contempoiary he was “I shall lead,” 
he writes after it to his mother, “ for the first time m 
St Mary’s on Sunday m the afternoon at four o’clock 
It is trying, as it is rather a large chuieh, and difficult 
to read m But it is the custom for the Fellows of 
Oriel to lead there for the first time ” The two follow- 
ing years saw him fanly settled m his new life Within 
the year which followed his election to the Fellowship 
he found himself obliged, reluctantly enough, to take a 
vacant tutorship at Oriel The work was not m its 
natuie congenial to him, and it interfered beyond all 
anticipation with his schemes foi reading £ Oh the 
weight of this tutorship,” he sighs, “ instead of quiet 
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reading ” But he found time, m addition to his work 
with his pupils, and his own reading, for pushing on his 
studies m new directions 

To his Mothfr 

Oriel, 11 th Match 1839 

I have just been attending a course of lectures on anatomy, 
which have not had the effect usually ascribed to them of 
making people valetudinarians I cannot say that my 
equanimity either was or is much disturbed I am afraid I 
am very hard-hearted, for I neither found it requisite to turn 
pale when others did, nor did the reflection that I had seen 
strange sights interfere with my dinner or sleep However, 
I cannot say I should like a doctor’s business , it is one 
thing to see things where there can be no pain, and another 
to operate oneself on a living man My vacation will 

be a short and broken one, I am sorry to say I shall have 
to be back here again by Easter Sunday to be admitted 
actual Fellow, but I shall return to you after that I hope 
It seems so strange to think that it was but a yeai ago that I 
was trembling and shrinking on the verge of my examination 
I did not dream then of being tutor here on the next anm 
versary 

Of his work as tutor he writes again, m half humoi 
ous complaint, to his mother, who was then living <it 
Burnham — 

Oriel, 5 th May 1839 

Oxford is very pleasant the gardens are looking very 
beautiful m this fine weather But I miss the liberty of 
Burnham Instead of lounging out at my pleasure, or look- 
ing through the Beeches at the sky, I am tied all the 
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morning, and can only see how fine it is out of doors through 
the windows and my chief objects of contemplation are the 
impudent faces, gay waistcoats, sparkling breast-pms, tattered 
gowns and unread books of my “young friends,” the under 
graduates, — dear creatures, who come in steaming and per- 
fuming my room with every possible combination of tobacco 
smoke, scents, and pomatum However, I am rather hard 
on them , they don’t all smoke, and scent themselves, and 
look impudent, but I had a strong contrast m my mind 
between them and the Beeches, which none of them look 
impudent 

A few weeks of the Long Yacation of 1839 were 
spent abroad in company with Stanley and Frederick 
Faber, exploring Belgian cities, seeing Treves and 
Cologne, and wandering about the valley of the Moselle 
The summer following found him boating off the Isle of 
Wight with Charles Marriott and J A Froude A 
considerable portion of the vacations, however, from this 
time onwards was spent at Oxford Eesidence at 
Oxford especially during the leisure of Long Yacations, 
for the sake of quiet study, had been a point often and 
strongly insisted upon by Mr Newman, for himself and 
foi his brother Fellows, and it became more and more 
a habit with Mr Church as years went on A letter to 
his mother during the Long Yacation of 1840 shows 
that it was already not without its charm for him — 

Oriel, 21s£ July 1840 

I write a line to say that I am quite well, and hope that 
you do not think I am so exceedingly desolate and solitary 
that I shall end with hanging myself Really if folks knew 
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how pleasant Oxford is m the Long Vacation I think that 
they would spoil the quiet by coming up here There are 
not very many people m residence, but of those who are 
here, one sees so much more than at other times that if they 
are a decent lot of people, the quality makes up for the 
diminution of quantity m the article of society Newman, 
Rogers, and myself compose the residents at Oriel now, and 
we have it very cosily to ourselves, seeing the five or si\ 
outcollege friends, who are up, whenever we please 
Just now I am very busy, and can hardly spare a morning 
I may, however, run down on Saturday for the day, but I 
must return m the evening, as I have work here on Sunday 

But this succession of work and quiet leading was 
not destined to go on long undisturbed The following 
letter gives a budget of Oxford news, and shows m its 
sketch of the little knot of men meeting m the tower 
over Exetei gateway to “ talk strong,” as the phrase 
was, that already some of the elements of danger were 
not wanting A few months later, m Februaiy of 
1841, 1 Mi Newman brought out No 90 of the Tracts 

1 In his dedication, m 1871, to Dean Church, of a new edition of 
his volume of University sermons, Dr Newman himself recalls the 
close and intimate friendship which existed between them at this time 
“For }ou were one of those deal friends resident m Oxford 
who m those trying five years, from 1841 to 1845, m the course ot 
which this volume was given to the world, did so much to comfort and 
uphold me by their patient, tender kindness, and their zealous services 
m my behalf I cannot forget how, m the February of 1841, you 
suffered me day after day to open to you my anxieties and plans, as 
events successively elicited them , and much less can I lose the 
memory of your great act of friendship, as well as of justice and courage, 
m the February of 1845, your Proctor’s 3 ear, when you, with another 
now departed, shielded me from the c eivium aidor piava jubentium ’ 
by the interposition of a prerogative belonging to your academical 
position ’ 
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for the Times^and with its appearance began the storm 
of controversy which was to last with little abatement 
until the final breakup of the Tractarian party m 1845 

To Frederic Rogers, Esq 

Opiel, In Vigil Fest Omn SS , 1840 
My dear Rogers — Nov I suppose I must send jou 

some gossip, vhich, I fear, is the unprofitable stuffing of most 
of my epistles I wish you had waited to hear Sewell make 
-€7rt detects about Ii eland He is chock full up to the throat 

about it, and whoever he comes across is sure to have a 
quantity of “little tiaits,” and “ illustrations,” and “striking 
little facts, ’ poured out for his edification He had got uj> 
a great scheme for converting the Irish by means of scripture 
readers, who should make shoes and mend kettlls half the 
day, and controvert the rest but he was snubbed by Pusey 
and J H N, each m his own way, which has made him 
melancholy and out of sorts He is quite Irish mad thinks 
Popery there u diabolical,” and the Irish clergy a noble set of 
fellov s, who are improving fast What do you think of 

the Bishop of Chichester offering the Prmcipalship (of the 
Theological College) to Golightly ? It was intended to be 
done quietly, but Golightly told Eden, and Eden told it me 
across the table at dinner, and then recollected it was a 
secret G , on mature deliberation, lefused, alleging that 
people here would not send him any disciples , and he valks 
about looking as pleased as if he had refused a piece of pre- 
ferment Pugm has been staying vith Bloxam The 
only specimens of Oxford that Pugm saw must have edified 
him Jack Morris had invited the rest of the “ Mountain ” 
(Newman’s name for them), %e Ward, Bloxam, and Bowyei, 
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to dine with him m the Tower and <c talk strong ” and to 
their delight Bloxam brought Pugm as his umbra Ward is 
said to have repeatedly jumped up and almost screamed m 
ecstasy at what was said, and Bowyer and Pugm had a fight 
about Gothic and Italian architecture , but what else took 
place I know not Morris is not pleased with Pugm, how- 
ever I wonder if he has humbugged Bloxam Do you 
know Bowyer ? I wish he would not come here so much , 
Ins line is to defend what everybody else gives up, and he 
took the side of O’Connell and his friends against Pugm 
These theological crvfX7r6cna up m the Tower, where they 
c< talk strong,” as Morris says, and laugh till their heads are 
dizzy, are ticklish things I met Gooch up there jesterday, 
and had to defend myself for thinking Hooker not merely a 
respectable person, but a Catholic divine, and entitled to be 
looked up to as a teacher — Ever yours affectionately, 

R W Church 

Writing to Mr Rogers, who was at the time m Italy, 
just before the appearance of Ho 90, Mr Church had 
said — “ J H N is just publishing a new tract about 
the Articles he thinks it will make no row Waid 
thinks it will ” A second letter, a month later, describes 
the storm which had now broken m earnest — 

To Frederic Rogers, Esq 

Oriel, Uth March 1841 

My dear Rogers — I quite dread to begin a letter to you, 
not from lack but from abundance of matter Don’t, how 
ever, prick up your ears too high, else you may be disap 
pointed people on the spot can scarcely tell what is great 
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and what littl# , yet I think that curious things have 
happened since I wrote last I think I told you that the 
Times had been letting m letters signed Catholicus, against 
Sir R Peel, criticising an address delivered by him to the 
Tamworth Reading Room, in which he took Lord Brougham’s 
scientific natural-theology line , and not only had let them 
m, but puffed them m its leading article, without, however, 
giving up Peel These said letters, signed Catholicus, with 
one or two others of the same sort on duelling, etc, were 
thought to smack strongly of Puseyism, and brought out 
furious attacks on the said Puseyites m the Globe , expostula 
tions and remonstrances, on political and theological grounds, 
from the poor old Standard , and a triumphant Macaulayism 
m the Morning Chronicle , m which the writer, with great 
cleverness, drew a picture of the alliance between effete, 
plausible, hollow Toryism, with Puseyism, which he described 
as a principle which for earnestness and strength had had no 
parallel since the Reformers and Puritans, and rejoiced greatly 
over the prospect that Puseyism must soon blow Toryism to 
shivers And the Globe admitted that people were most 
egregiously out in supposing that this same Puseyism was an 
affair of vestments and ceremonies , that it was, on the 
contrary, something far deeper and more dangerous Such 
was the state of things out of doors last month Meanwhile, 
about the beginning of this month, a debate took place m the 
House of Commons about Maynooth, m which Lord Morpeth 
made a savage attack on Oxford, as being a place where 
people, who were paid for teaching Protestantism, were doing 
all they could to bring things nearer and nearer to Rome, and 
suggested that this would be a fitter subject for parliamentary 
inquiry than Maynooth Sir R Inglis, of course, said that 
the University was not responsible for the Tracts for the 
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Times, and so on , and O’Connell said th$ the Puseyites 
^ere breaking their oaths This brought a strong article m 
the Timet, m which, without identifying itself with us here 
theologically , it stoutly defended the Tract writers from being 
ill affected to the Church of England, fully entered into then 
dislike of the word “ Protestant,” and ended by saying that 
it had said so much because it had been u misled some time 
ago by the authority quoted by Lord Morpeth ” (The Church 
of England Quaiteily ), “to speak of them m terms of harsh 
ness which it now regretted” This, of course, was called 
“ ominous ” by the Conservatives and Whigs together, and* 
the Times was accused of Puseyism This led to a second 
aiticle m the Times , m which, carefully guarding ag mist 
identifying themselves, they gave a very good sketch of the 
histoiy of things from the meeting at Rose’s house, written 
as accurately and m as good a spirit as any one could wish, 
and went on to puff the strength and importance of the paity, 
the great good it had done, and the strictness, high principle, 
and so on, of the people up here This astonished people 
not a little , but in spite of wondering letters and remon 
strances, the Times kept its ground m a third article, still 
not piofessmg to be able to enter into the merits of the theo 
logical controversy, but maintaining that these Oxford people 
were the only people who had done, or were likely to do, 
any good m the Church , that they had stopped the attacks 
on the Liturgy and Articles which had been made, or most 
weakly met, by Conservatives and Evangelicals, and that, let 
people say what they please, they were making way fast 
Three days before this article m the Times , Newman 
published a new Tract, No 90, the object of which was to 
show how patient the Articles are of a Catholic interpretation, 
on certain points where they have been usually taken 1 g 
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pronounce an unqualified condemnation of Catholic doctrines 
or opinions, 01 to maintain Protestant ones, eg that the 
article on Masses did not condemn the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
01 that on Purgatory, all Catholic opinions on the subject, 
but only that “ Romanensium,” assuming that to be meant 
which is spoken of m the Homilies The chief points were, 
of course, Scripture, the Church, General Councils, Justi 
hcation, Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, Masses, Homilies, 
Celibacy of Clergy, and the Pope on all these points 
speaking pretty freely, and putting out explicitly what ot 
.course many must have felt more or less for a long time 
He must have the credit of having taken some pains to find 
out befoiehand whether it was likely to make much row 
He did not think it would be moie attacked than others, 
nor did Keble or H Wilberforce Ward, however, pro 
pliesied fiom the first that it would be hotly received, and 
so it proved It came out at an unlucky time, just when 
people here were frightened to death and puzzled by the 
tone of the papers, and galled by Lord Morpeth’s and 
O’Connell’s attacks Tait of Balliol first began to talk 
fiercely , he had thought himself secure behind the Articles, 
and found his entrenchments suddenly turned But he was, 
after all, merely a skirmisher set on to rouse people by 
Golightly, whose genius and activity have contributed in 
the greatest degree to raise and direct the storm He saw 
his advantage from the first, and has used it welL He first 
puffed the tract all over Oxford as the greatest “ curiosity ” 
that had been seen foi some time , his diligence and activity 
were unwearied He then turned his attention to the 
counti}, became a purchaser of No 90 to such an amount 
that Paiker could hardly supply him, and sent copies to all 
the bishops, etc In the course of a week he had got the 
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agitation into a satisfactory state, and 3ns efforts were re 
doubled He then made an application to the Rector of 
Exeter to be allowed to come and state the case to him, with 
the view of his heading a movement , but he was politely 
refused admittance He had better success with the Warden 
of Wadham It was determined, m the first instance, to 
move the tutors , and accordingly last Monday came a letter 
to the editor of the Tracts, attacking No 90, as removing all 
fences against Rome, and calling on the said editor to give 
up the name of the writer This was signed by four senior 
tutors, Churton, BNO , Wilson, St John's , Griffiths,- 
Wadham, and Tait — gentlemen who had scarcely the 
happiness of each other's acquaintance till Gohghtly’s skill 
harnessed them together He fought hard to get Eden, but 
failed, as also in his attempts on Johnson of Queen's, and 
Twiss, and Hansell, and Hussey, etc etc This absurd 
move merely brought an acknowledgment of their note 
from the editor, and they printed their letter, and so this 
matter ended But it soon became known that the Heads 
were furious, and meant to move , driven frantic by G and 
the Standard , they met, full of mischief, but it was judged 
expedient to separate air paKroi , partly from the press of 
business, and especially because it appeared that many had 
not read No 90 

At their second meeting all present were for proceeding, 
except the Rector of Exeter and the Exeter Proctor, Dayman , 
but all the Board did not come The new Warden of New 
College seized the opportunity to take an airing instead of 
disputing about difficult points The matter was referred to 
a committee, and we are now waiting their decision It 
seems, however, certain that they are afiaid to try Convoca 
tion , this would be their game, and they would carry it I 
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think, but they w^Jl not venture on the risk Meanwhile 
Newman is very much relieved by having got a load off hi* 
back, and has been pretty cheerful , the thought of Con 
location harassed him and Keble very much He is 
writing an explanation, but he thinks that his Tract-writing 
is done for He is pretty confident about the Bishop of 
Oxford, and he has been very kindly backed up W 
Palmei of Worcester, as soon as the row began, wrote him 
a very kind letter, speaking of No 90 as the most valuable 
that had appeared, as likely to break down traditionary 
interpretations, and lead to greater agreement on essentials, 
and toleration of Catholic opinions A Perceval also wrote 
to much the same effect Keble wrote to the Vice Chancellor, 
taking an equal share of responsibility in the Tracts Pusey 
has also written, but he is very much cast down about the 
turn things have taken, — thinks the game up, and, inter nos , 
does not agree with Newman’s view of the Articles, though 
he softens down 

The row, which has been prodigious, they say, has made 
Golightly a great man He now ventures to patronise the 
Provost, who even condescended to lose Ins breakfast t’other 
day to hear G piose He has received letters of thanks for 
his great and indefatigable exertions, from four bishops, 
London, Chester, Chichester, and Wmton It is supposed 
thit a niche will be left for him among the great Reformers, 
m the Memorial, and that his life will be put m Biographi 
al Dictionaries Newman talks of him as a future “great 
man” I shall finish m a da} or two You will be sorry 
to hear that Sam Wilberforce has lost his wife His Bamp 
tons are given up 

21 st March — As soon as it became known that the Heads 
meant to fall upon No 90, Newman began writing a shoit 
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pamphlet to explain its statements and objects, and let the 
Heads know that it was coming, through Pusey and the 
Provost However, they thought it undignified or awkw ard 
to wait, and on Monday last they “ resolved ” that “ No 00 
suggested a mode of interpreting the Articles which evaded 
rather than explained ” them, and “ w luck defeated the 
object, and was inconsistent with the observance of the 
statutes,” about them All agreed except Routh and 
Richards and Dayman, who protested strongly 

As soon as this was published, Newman wrote a short 
letter to the Yice Chancellor avowing the authorship, and, 
without grvmg up the principle of the Tract, taking their 
sentence with a calm and lofty meekness, that must have 
let m a new light into those excellent old gentlemen 
Newman making an apology to Fox, Grayson, and Company t 
This softened many people , even the Provost, who is veiy 
strong, thought it necessary to butter a little about “ excel 
lent spirit under trying circumstances,” etc And soon after 
came out Newman’s explanation m a letter to Jelf his 
point being to defend himself against the charges (1) of dis 
honesty and evasion, and (2) ot wantonness This has rather 
staggered people, le as to the immediate move I think 
they feel that he has shown they did not take quite time 
enough to understand his meaning, and he has brought 
togethei for their benefit, m a short compass, and m a 
pamphlet that everybody is sure to read, some disagreeable 
facts and statements from our Divines And the Heads 
show that they feel it rather a floor for the present, by 
affecting to consider it, which it is not m the least (judite 
Ward), a retractation or reconsideration, as our Provost said to 
Newman So the matter has ended here, as fax as public 
measures go On one side we haye escaped the boie and 
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defeat of Convoc*£tion, and the Heads are loudly condemned 
on all hands for an arbitrary and hasty act, by which they 
have usurped the powers of Convocation, of which they are 
supposed to be afraid Newman, personally, has appeared 
to gieat advantage, has made argumentatively a very strong 
case, which has checked and baffled them for the time, and 
weakened the effect of their authority by showing that they 
did not know who or what they w ere deahng with And 
Newman himself feels that he may now breathe and speak 
moie fieelv On the other hand, they have at last been 
able to deal a hard slap from authority, and the mass of the 
people m the country will be humbugged into thinking this 
a formal act of the University Great exertions have been 
made both m England and Ireland to frighten people, and, 
I should think, have been very successful 

And then it remains to be seen what the Bishops will do 
They were at first very much disgusted, and we heard all 
sorts of rumours about meetings m London, and attempts to 
stir up the Bishop of Oxford But whatever their first 
impulse may have been, they have this week seen reason to 
think that their best course is to keep things quiet as far as 
they possibly can Last week the Bishop of Oxford wrote 
to Pusey, expressing the pain he felt at the Tract, and 
enclosing a letter to Newman, which contained a proposal 
to Newman to do something which he hoped he would not 
refuse Newman’s anxiety was not a little relieved when 
he found, on opening the letter, that what the Bishop wished 
was that he would undertake not to discuss the Articles any 
more in the Tracts Newman wrote back offering to do 
anything the Bishop wished, — suppress No 90, or stop the 
Tracts, or give up St Mary’s , which brought back a most 
kind letter, expressing his “ great satisfaction ” (almost as if 
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it was more tlian lie expected), and saying #that m anything 
he might say hereafter he (Newman) and his friends need 
fear nothing disagreeable or painful And m his letter to 
Pusey he quite disconnects himself from the charges brought 
by the Tutors and Heads of evasion Newman was en- 
couraged by this to open his heart rather freely to the 
Bishop, and is now waiting the answer So far, things look 
well 

People m the country have in general backed up man 
fully and heartily Newman has had most kind letters ol 
approval and concurrence from W Palmer of Worcester, A 
Perceval, Hook, Todd, and Moberly B Harrison is shocked 
rather But Pusey, I fear, has been much annoyed He 
scarcely agrees with Newman’s view, and though he is \eiy 
kind, I think there is no doubt he much regrets the pubhca 
tion , indeed, there is a false report, which yet indicates 
something, that he is working against Newman A gieat 
difficulty with him and with the Bishop is that Newman has 
committed himself to leavmg “Ora pro nobis” an open 
question 

The Moral Philosophy Professor [Sewell] has seized the 
opportunity to publish a letter, nominally to Pusey, but 
really to Messrs Magee and the Irish peculiars, m which he 
deeply laments the Tract, as incautious, tending to unsettle 
and shake people’s faith m the English Chuich, and leading 

men to receive paradoxes and therefore errors (good vide 

Sewell’s Christian Ethics ), and after feelingly reminding 
Pusey of his own services once on a time m the Quartei ly 
Review , strongly disclaims any connection with the Tracts 
and their authors, recommending that they should cease 
“Longum, formose, vale, vale,— -Iolla” 

The papers have been full of the row, which has stirred 
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'up London itself in no common manner , 2500 copies sold 
off m less than a fortnight The Times has “ confessed 
it knew not what to do, both parties were so learned and 
good , ” so it has contented itself with criticising the style ol 
the Four Tutors, reprehending those who could substitute 
authority for argument, admiring the dignified way m which 
the controversy has been carried on, and puffing Dr Jelf, to 
whom Newman addressed his letter One hardly knows 
how things are at this moment They say Arnold is going 
to write against Newman 

I have no more room, so good-bye Just received youi 
letter from Naples Many thanks — Ever yours affection- 
ately, R W C 

In a postscript to the letter, follow a few lines from 
Mi Newman himself — 

Carissime — Church has told you the scrape I have got 
into Yet, though my own infirmity mixes with everything 
I do, I trust you would approve of my position much I 
now am m my right place, which I have long wished to be 
m, which I did not know how to attain, and which has 
been brought about without my intention, I hope I may say 
providentially, though I am perfectly aware, at the same 
time, that it is a rebuke and punishment for m } secret pride 
and sloth I do not think, indeed I know I have not had 
one misgiving about what I have done, though I have done 
it m imperfection , — and, so be it, all will turn out well 
I cannot anticipate what will be the result of it m this place 
or elsewhere as regards myself Somehow I do not fear for 
the came — Ever yours affectionately, J H N 

year later, Dr Arnold, as Professoi of Modem 
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History, was delivering his famous senes of lectures 
The following letter, whilst it records the impression 
made by the lectures m Oxford, shows the keen mteiest 
with which Mr Church already entered into all branches 
of history — 


To Frederic Rogers, Esq 

Oriel, February 1842 

My dear Rogers — The gieat lion at piescnt is 

Arnold and his lectures, which have cieated a great stn iji 
the exalted, the literary, and the fashionable world of 
Oxford He is here with his whole family , and people 
look forward to his lecture m the theatre, day after day, is 
they might to a play He will be quite missed when lie 
goes Almost every Head goes with his wife and daughters, 
if he has any , and so powerful is Arnold’s eloquence, that 
the Master of Balliol was on one occasion quite overcome, 
and fairly went — not quite into hysterics, but into tears — 
upon which the Provost remarked, at a large party, that “ he 
supposed it was the gout ” 

However, they are very striking lectures He is 
working out his mauguial Eveiy thing he does, he docs 
with life and force , and I cannot help liking his manly and 
open way, and the great reality which he throws about such 
things as descriptions of countr\ , military laws and operations, 
and such like low concerns He has exercised, on the whole, 
a generous forbearance towards us, and let us off with i few 
angulai points about Priesthood and the Puritans m one 
lecture , while he has been immensely liberal m some otliei 
ways, and, I should think, not to the taste of the Capitular 
body, eg puffing with all his might the magnificent age 
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and intensely interesting contests of Innocent III , and 
allowing any one to believe, without any suspicion of super 
stition, a veiy great many of Bede’s miracles, and some others 
besides — Yours ever affectionately, R W C 

The publication of Tract 90 was not long without 
its personal bearings on Mr Chuich’s position at Oriel 
His connection with the Movement, emphasised through 
his intimacy with Mr Newman, brought on him the 
suspicion, common at the time, of disloyalty to the 
English Church He belonged to a college whose Head 
was one of the most active opponents to the Tractanan 
party m Oxford , and upon the appearance of the Tract 
he wrote stating to the Provost, Dr Hawkins, his general 
agreement with the line taken by it in regard to the 
Articles, and offering to resign his tutorship After 
some hesitation the offer was accepted 

To Dr Moberly 

Oriel, 2 6th June 1842 

My dear G — The Provost himself has settled things I 
have kept quiet, and meant to do so, as you advised me, 
though both Newman and Rogers were for bringing matters 
to an issue now However, yesterday the Provost sent for 
me, and said that if I was still of the same mind as when I 
wrote to him, he did not see how he could consistently con 
tmue me as tutor He was very kind, offered me to take 
my time to leconsider matters (of course not lecturing on the 
Articles), and regretted much having to take this course 
This, however, I declined , it would not be honest to talk of 
reconsidering, or to hold out hopes of changing one’s mind , 
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nor, of course, should I like to hold the tutorship, giving up 
myself, and throwing on others, the lesponsibility which is 
particularly annexed to the Statutes He then proposed a 
reference to the Vice Chancellor without mentioning names, 
but this also, for very obvious reasons, I have since declined 
I am now, therefore, expecting to hear from him finally 

The Provost is playing a bold game Daman and 
Pnchaid are both going to be marned this summer, and 
have given up their tutorships, so that of the four, there are 
three vacant , and one of the three juniors is somewhat (and 
not a little) stronger than I am I am, I confess, anxious^ to 
let the Piovost know somehow or other, without seeming tc 
be patronising, that I am quite willing to do anything I can 
consistently to help him, m the way of contmmng lectures. 
He is rather a trying person to have to deal with With 
all his candour, he has no notion of putting another case 
fairly before him, though I believe he tries often to do it 
Of course one who agreed with No 90 would not quite 
lecture on the Articles as the Piovost would approve , but 
he is not content with this, but goes on caricatunng his 
supposed lecture, representing one as intending to make No 
90 and its bare, unqualified, negative statements one’s text- 
book and model for teaching undergraduates, who havr 
forgotten their Catechism 

The Provost was again at his distinction between jpi mcyples 
and modes of arguing, which, unluckily, always fails, like Dr 
Daubeny’s experiments, when tried m detail It tries one’s 
muscles, too, to be told that the Board “were not to be 
supposed to be acquainted with Newman’s othei writings,” 
“ could not know that No 90 was his,” — and could only look 
at it as an isolated anonymous publication — Yours afiection- 
atel y> R W Church 
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fo the Rev J H Newman 

2 6th June 

My dear Newman — I did not see the Provost to speak 
to, after I left yon, so I sent him a note, saying that I had 
rather that the matter should not he referred to the Vice 
Chancellor, and that it would be absurd m me to ask foi 
time to reconsider So things stand He is puzzled about 
our own Divines He asked whether Andiewes, Bull, etc, 
would agree with No 90 I said I did not know whether 
every one would agree with every- word of the Tract, but 
that I thought they would strongly condemn and repudiate 
the censure of the Heads of Houses I have written to 
Moberly I don’t know which of us, the Provost or myself, 
will vex him most — Yours affectionately, 

R W Church 

The year 1842 saw the introduction, by Sir Robert 
Peel, of the Income-tax To Mr Church, 'who had 
become Tieasurer of his college, the new and unfamiliar 
regulations which accompanied its working brought a 
good deal of additional labour He writes to his mothei 
“*Term ends m about three weeks, but I am such a 
great man that I cannot move without putting the college 
m a fidget — Provost, Fellows, tenants, masons, carpenteis, 
and painters all having such an intense interest m me, 
and attachment to me, that they cannot beai me out of 
their sight ” And again a little earliei m the term — 

Opiei, 17 th October 1842 

I am just getting out of the liorrois of audit, and wnte a 
line home, as one takes m a breath of fresh air For 
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four mortal days have we been at it, living on accounts (and 
sandwiches) from ten till near six, with notmng but ledgers 
and account books, big, middling, and little, old and new, 
red, green, and white, meeting one’s eye — nothing to amuse 
one but corn rents and money rents, consols and reduced 
annuities, sums m long addition and long division, practice, 
and interest — all of us shut up in a queer old tower, turned 
into men of business for the nonce, writing and cyphexing 
away like mad, all in our gowns, and all our work a good 
part m Latin One gets into such a habit of dealing with 
figuies, that one can scarcely help their coming out “all 
promiscuously,” as the phrase is, from the end of one’s pen , 
one almost forgets that there is anything else m the woild 
Well, there is enough nonsense scribbled to enable 
me to go through another day of audit, over which the blank, 
mysterious spectre of Income-tax hangs menacingly, m 
explicable by men and lawyers 

23 rd October 

I forget when I wrote to you last — I think it was w hen 
I was m the middle of audit That is happily now ovei, 
and I escaped without any serious mistakes proved against 
me But oh * the miseries entailed upon unhappy Treasuiers 
of colleges by the Income tax, especially if they are unlucky 
enough to have Provosts to do business with, who like making 
the most of whatever busmens falls m their way, and spin it 
out as long as it will last First comes the question how the 
return is to be made Now the Act not being over clear, 
and the affairs of a college, with a large lental and large 
expenditure coming m and going out m all sorts of ways, 
not having been especially provided for, there is room left 
for a variety of small perplexities and difficulties such as the 
Piovost loves The process is as follows — At one o’clock 
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I wait on the Provost We get our books and papers, and 
the blank form fo fill up Something is to be put down 
The Provost starts a difficulty , 1 hold my tongue while he 
hunts it down When he has caught it and settled it, he 
catches sight of a second , so to despatch this more deliberately, 
he leaves the books and draws his chair to the fire, puts his 
teet on the fender, and begins disputing most vigorously the 
pros and cons of the new puzzle — all with himself, just like 
a dog running round after his own tail At last he grabs 
it, gives it a haid bite, and then perhaps returns to the table 
igam, much gratified, but not much the wiser for his exercise, 
whilst poor I have been standing patiently by while this 
amusement has been going on And so thmgs go on, with 
much talk and little done, till four o’clock And much of 
the same fun is still to come I should like to roast Sir R 
Peel with all the returns made about his Tax 

A lettei written during the same term refers to Mi 
Church’s first venture m original literary work on any 
considerable scale The essays on Anselm and William 
Rufus, and Anselm and Henry I , were republished m 
1853 m his volume of Essays and Renews 

To his Mother 

Oriel* 12 th November 1842 

I am hard at woik on an article lor the British Gnti c, on 
the life of a ceitam Archbishop of Canterbury, named Anselm, 
who was a very great man m the eyes of people a long while 
ago, but has been shebed a good while now, for having had 
the misfoitune to be a monk and a papist He lived m the 
days of a certain unspeakable scamp of a kmg called William 
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Rulus, a sort of combination of Loids * * * , * * * , and 
* * * , with a good spice of peculiar wickedness of Ins own 
to boot , and he and Anselm, as was natural, could not quite, 
as it is called, “ hit it off together,” or live on the best of 
terms So accordingly in my presumption, my article m 
tends, if it is admitted within the purple covers, to lecord to 
the nineteenth century the sort of cat-and-dog-life of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury m the eleventh — Your 

affectionate son, R W C 

The scene of confusion and upioar which signalised 
the Commemoration of 1843 was long remembered by 
those who witnessed it It was an occasion (following as 
it did closely upon Dr Pusey’s suspension) which marked 
a further stage m the steadily glowing antagonism 
between the University authorities and the Tractanan 
party 

To Fredi ric Rogers, Esq 

Oriel, 2 Sth June 1813 

Certainly there is no denying the irresistible tendency to 
self-suspension on the part of our respected Heads and 
Governors What do you think of a diversion, m both 
senses, got up by them to-day — an extemporaneous row, 
whereby they have brought the hornets of Com ocation about 
their ears, m fine style The whole business is so ludicrous 
to me, that though there were disagreeables mixed up with 
it, it has quite for the time put out of my head all the de 
spairmg thoughts with which I left London With such 
people to help u& w e may yet get on 

Everybody got up this morning with the lull belief that 
Jelf would be awfully hissed m the theatre, and most sober 
minded persons with the conviction that they would be able 
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to find better em^Joyment for their time than hearing the 
said hissing It was also known (a notice to that effect hav- 
ing been sent out yesterday) that Mr Everett, the American 
minister, would be proposed for an honor iry degree But 
soon after the town and University were Stirling, Lewis and 
Morris were seen flitting about from college to college, with 
the intelligence that Mr Everett was a Socmian Stern, 
unflinching, untiring men, with their hard features, and 
strong fire within, — they had sounded the tocsin to some 
effect by nine o’clock, and every one was on the qui wie 
Pnor, innocent Mr Everett meanwhile — I do pity him — was 
breakfasting unconsciously at Buckland’s, showing that he 
was an accomplished, intelligent, lefined man, — enjoying 
Oxford society, and Buckland’s jokes, and the prospect of 
plaudits and a red gown m the theatre Heads of Houses 
also were breakfasting, unconscious that Lewis and Morris 
were not breakfasting, it being St Peter’s Eve But break 
fast and unconsciousness must come to an end, the clock 
must strike, and the resolute Welshman is at the V -C ’s 
door with a letter ££ Is Mr Everett known to the V -C to 
be a Socmian?” Other Heads are <£ just going to shave” 
and dress for the theatre , they are stopped by the anxious 
question, ££ Can they contradict the assertion that Mr E is 
a Socmian?” The Y C sends for the Welshman — does not 
deny that Mr E is a Unitarian, but m England he conforms 
Besides, honorary degrees have no reference to theological 
opinions, only to moral conduct — witness Dr Dalton The 
Welshman is inexorable He has not come to argue with 
the V -C , only to learn a fact , but thinks it a curious time 
to make light of theological differences V C tries to come 
over him still — tries the civil and the patriotic — ££ Would he 
blow up a war between England and America?” The 
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Welshman cannot help consequences Jel* who is b\, looks 
fieice, and is rude, all but insults the Welshman “he 
never was so treated by any one before” But bull ) mg and 
coaxing are no good , the Welshman comes away, aftu giving 
notice of an opposition, thinking himself ill treated, and with 
the fact m his pocket that the V -C cannot deny Mi E ’s 
heterodoxy Eden also tries his luck with the same great 
functionary — also writes a letter — sentences well poised and 
turned, constructions and words exquisite — but coming to 
this, that unless V -C will deny the assertion, “ he (Eden) 
must act on the best information he can get ” V C onlj 
will say that Mr E “goes to church” m England, it is 
also said that he will sign the Apostles’ Creed Dommu<> 
Propositus “ can give no information,” but met him at Buck 
land’s and liked him, and saw nothing in his convex -ntim 
to show Socimanism Various other efforts were made to 
get a disclaimer from the Heads and Mi Everett, but it onl\ 
came to this, that he did not call himself a Sociman, and 
went to church when he was m England , but there was no 
denying that he was an “ American Unitarian ” 

All this passed in the space of two hours The theatre 
meanwhile was opened and filled Mr E ’s degree would be 
non-placetted considerably Every one felt it a very great bore, 
but it could not be let pass But there was another row 
gathering up m the galleiy, which was destined to mingle 
with, and finally swamp the magisterial one From the 
moment Jelf came into the theatre, an unmteriupted, un- 
slackemng storm of groans began (rendered more furious and 
loud by the counter cheering), which lasted literally, with 
out a break, till after three-quarters of an hour, when the 
V C was obliged to break up the Convocation without the 
prizes having been read I never heard anything so kept 
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up They say that men had bound themselves not to stop 
till they drove Jelf out It will cause the expulsion of some 
three or four men — among otheis a man who has just got a, 
double fiist the}- uchly deserve it 

Meanwhile, undei the cover of this cannonade, impoitant 
events were going on below I was m the body of the room, 
and I could see the V -G get up, and gesticulate, and then sit 
down as if m despair , but every one about me thought that 
he was waiting till he could be heard Rut he knew a trick 
worth two of that Why should he want to be heard, or to 
hear? So, m course of tune, why or wherefore having been 
concealed by the crowd, up emerges Mr Everett m red 
gown, and by the helping hand of the V C is comfortably 
installed among the DCL’s 

Such was the scene from a distance , but round the foot 
of the V 0 ’s tribunal another storm had been raging There 
it was perceived that Dr Bliss, in spite of the gallery fire, 
was presenting Mr Everett , that the V C was asking the 
sense of Convocation, that the proctors were taking off their 
caps , there, accordingly, Marriott got upon a form, and was 
seen moving his lips, and gesticulating to the V -C He 
affirms, and it is believed, that he made a Latin speech, 
which he has since put into writing There also were frantic 
ahcK^urious struggles made to draw the Y C’s attention , 
wild yklls of “ non placet” and “peto scrutimum” were dis 
tmguished by the bystanders very plainly At last the 
V -C heard them , but “ after he had sent the bedels to 
conduct Mr Everett to him 53 Those were moments of most 
intense and agonising excitement Woollcombe of Balliol 
all but flew at Cox the poker to throttle him for telling 
Woollcombe that his no a placet was too late However, too 
late it w as to prevent Mr Everett from being a Doctor at 
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least de facto So were the non $)lacets floo^d, xud the V C 
sat down triumphing — blessing, if he had an> gratitude, his 
stars and the undergraduates, the powers above But nowa- 
days MA 5 s, when they are snubbed, wav fieic< and warm 
So forth poured a stream of milcontents from the tlieatie, 
leaving Messrs V -0 and Everett, and the Creweian oiation 
as it issued from the lips of Garbett, to the pioteetion of the 
gallery, to assemble m Exeter Common Room and deliberate 
All sorts collected, all m the most explosive condition , all 
Balliol, as usual, furious , Sewell as indignant as his turn for 
pathos would allow , Eden lofty, thoughtful, and ominous., 
Lewis and Morris faint from their toils of the morning At 
once half a dozen men rushed to the table, and were at voik, 
not sitting but kneeling at it, wilting protests They begin 
m English, and doubtless a dozen men would have followed 
their example, when some one luckily suggested th xt, as the 
notion was to deliver the protest to the Y C before he left 
the theatre, it ought to be m Latin, which checked the 
ardour of the protest-writers In the course of x quarter of an 
hour Seager and Spranger had their rival protests ready m 
fair statutable Latin , they were being discussed when Sewell 
appealed with one of his own devising, put into more like 
classical Latin, which at once commanded all votes It was 
just being sent off, when news was brought that the V -C 
had been obliged, by the perseverance of his late allies, to 
put an end, an untimely end, to the Convocation, and the 
fond, long cherished dreams of the young prize poets about 
bright eyes and white handkerchiefs The gallery gave 
three cheers for « their victory,” and descended, and so 
finished Commemoration 1843 

But I shall miss the post with all this stuff , so, to be 
brief, a deputation waited on Mr Everett to assure him that 
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no tiling personal w$s intended, etc etc , which went off with 
mutual civility, and is to he followed hy a written address to 
the same effect A deputation also waited on the Y -C with 
a protest against the validity of the degree, on which Con- 
vocation was prevented from expressing its sense , which the 
Y -0 answers hy saying that “ he did not hear the non placets 33 
till after he had sent the hedels to inform Mr Everett that 
Convocation had granted the degree, and it would have been 
informal to have recalled it This answer, however, is voted 
hy all parties, part of the original joh , and a committee of 
five -is to he appointed to cairy the thing on, and to get the 
degree annulled 

The Y -C has made a mess of it , first, by proposing Mr 
Everett, and then hy smuggling his degree thiough m this 
barefaced way , a measure which shifts the ground of opposi- 
tion from the obnoxious theological one, to the privileges of 
Convocation We shall see what will come of it Meanwhile 
our good friends have attracted to themselves quant suff of 
odium, and have again made people act together when they 
were falling apart 

Unluckily the ciedit of the University will not rise m all 
this I never saw such a disgraceful scene altogether as the 
theatre this morning — Yours ever, R W C 

In spite, however, of the momentary amusement 
which such a scene as that described m the last letter 
might excite, the direction that matters were taking m 
the University was becoming an increasingly anxious 
one 1 The attack on Dr Pusey, which had ended in his 
suspension for two years from preaching m the Um 
versity pulpit, had taken place m June 1843 , and this 

1 See also The Oxford Movement, chap xvi The Thiee Defeats 
E 
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was followed by Mr Newman’s resignation of St MaryS 
m the September of the same year Both these were 
events of ominous significance , and m addition to them, 
to friends who like Mr Church and Mr James Mo/ley 
were m Mr Newman’s confidence, there -wore othei 
warnings of an even more discoui aging sort Some 
words of Mozley’s at this time give expression to the 
feeling that changes were preparing “ Things aie 
looking melancholy now, my dear Church, and you 
and I, and all of us who can act together, must be 
bestirring ourselves I feel as if a new stage m the 
drama were beginning, in which we shall have to do the 
uncomf 01 table thing, and take rather highei parts than we 
have done hitherto, or at any rate we must try our best ” 

And along with the pressure of these anxieties theie 
were besides private fears to be met, and questions to 
be answered, such as could scarcely rise without pain 
Mi Church’s own position and outlook had become un- 
certain He had been warned by the Head of his college 
that m the event of his applying for testimonials for 
priest’s orders, they might m the present condition of 
affairs be refused him And this was a consideration 
which opened afresh the whole question as to his future 
In answer to his mother’s anxious inquiries as to his 
own position, he writes — 

To his Mother 

Oi I el, November 1843 

As to the other part of your letter I hardly know what 
to say It is most natural that you should feel alarm, and 
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should express lVand yet I do not know how to dispel it 
effectually All I can do is to beg of you earnestly not to 
suspect me, for as far as I can know and answer for myself, 
I am not m any danger All that I could say on the 
subject would simply come to this, that I believe myself m 
no danger I am afraid that I could scarcely make you 
understand my reasons for thinking so, when the question is 
asked , perhaps the most practical that I could give is, that 
I never felt a temptation to move After this, I hope that 
you will not think that I am annoyed — for your fears are 
most natural, and I do not the least complain — if I ask one 
favour, that you will kindly not put the idea before me, 
unless you have strong reasons from anything you should 
hear, or that I should do or say, to fear For it does one 
harm to be doubted. Please remember that I do not say 
this as complaining — it is merely with regard to the 
future 

As to those who have gone over, I may as well say, that 
though I have known two or three of them more or less — 
for my acquaintance used to be rather large — I was intimate 
with none of them A large circle, and a large party, takes 
m all kinds of people 

As to what is coming, I can say nothing, because I know 
nothing As far as I can see, we must be content to be 
suspected for the present — there is no help for it , there is 
no way of stopping the popular outcry just now without 
abandoning what seems true We must be content to live, 
and perhaps die, suspected In some cases perhaps, the 
outcry, as often happens, will verify itself , but it will not 
be so with the great body , and perhaps the next generation 
may profit by what they have done towards breaking down 
unchristian prejudices 
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Meantime the game is not up This distiubt ind 
unpopularity may blow over , — m spite of the Heads we 
have a great deal of power here, and we may still be able, 
notwithstanding their violence, to gam a hold on the 
Church, and show that theie is much of that good which 
Home claims as her own which belongs to us as well and as 
really There is no use ‘despairing till the last chance is 
lost, which is not yet by a good deal 

Please excuse this hasty note I hope you will not 
think any of it unkind it was written m a great hiury — 
Your affectionate son, E W C 


To his Mother 

Oriel, 2\st November 1843 

Oxford, I think, is more foggy and murky than it usually 
is at this season, which is saying a good deal But wt 

are very quiet for the present Our great men tie a little 
fatigued just now with their late gigantic efforts, and aie 
takmg an interval of repose, so we breakfast and dine with 
an appetite , there are no threatening sounds of a storm 
approaching, and there is nothing to break the dull rumble 
of the great University, as it jolts and jostles and rolls along 
from week to week, but now and then an explosion of fire- 
works m a college quadrangle, which the Times grossly 
exaggerates mto a sort of little gunpowder-plot It is very 

odd how difficult people find it to help lying Yoiu 

affectionate son, E W C 

In 1844 Mr Church was elected to serve as pioctoi 
his companion in the office being Mr Guillemaid of 
Trinity At this time the control of the police was m 
the hands of the University authorities, and accordingly 
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among the duties falling to the proctors were those of 
police supervision and inspection He writes to his 
mothei of his first experience — 


Oriel, 13 th April 1844 

I began work to day, and so now I am fairly m for a 
year’s employment m keeping the peace, with its various 
rubs and amusements I have only had experience of the 
latter as yet, eg I have every other week to post the police 
m various parts of the town, and to receive then report of 
the previous day One goes at nine at night to a vaulted 
room underground, as drear}' looking and grim as a melo- 
diama would require , — table with pen and ink, feeble 
iamp, and sundry cutlasses disposed round the walls One 
sits down m great dignity at a table, and then the police 
are marched m by batches of six They enter like robbeis 
or conspirators m a play, all belted and great coated, looking 
fierce “All quiet last night?” passes your lips All 
their heads begin to bob, as if they were hung on springs, 
and without an} stopping for three or four minutes, all 
their \oices commence repeating, “All quiet, sir,” as fast as 
they can , and when they have lost their breath, exeunt all 
bobbing The first time I was present I fairly lost my 
gravity, as I should think most of my predecessors must 
have done before me 

A few weeks of the Long Vacation spent in Brittany 
with his friend Mr Bogers, came as a welcome break 
to the strain of events m Oxford The essay on 
Brittany, which appeared next year m the Ohnstian 
Bemembrmcer , grew out of the impressions received 
during this visit 
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To C M Church, Esq 1 

St Pol de Leon, 30$, August 1844 

My dear Charles — I cannot possibly give you a journal 
of our proceedings , you shall see my jottings when I get 
home if you choose You may thank this place for this 
note, for I want to preserve my impressions ^hile they are 
fresh by writing them down. To see where we are, look it 
the N W corner of Brittany, and on a rugged point of land 
fringed with rocks and islands you will see the name of 
this place It was the old ecclesiastical capital of this port, 
and an Archbishop’s see Brittany is a strange wild place, 
where the historical associations are a mixture of Celtic, 
romantic, and feudal, — the Druids, King Arthur, and the 
Dukes of Brittany , it is quite different from the rest of 
France, with a different language, and a rude, severe, old 
fashioned people This was sufficiently impressed on us all 
along our road, so we were prepared for a queer place at St 
Pol de Leon We had a beautiful hot day to day, travelling 
m a country cabriolet from Lanmon, through Morlaix — 
quaint, grotesque, feudal towns, with such street architecture 
that Rogers’ pencil has never ceased going all day , but still 
busy, stirring towns m beautiful valleys, with fine tidal 
rivers, or arms of the sea, running through them Towards 
the end of our day we came on higher ground out of a 
green valley, with a stream running through it The 
country began to run in straight horizontal lines — a moor- 
like tableland with furze and broom On turning a corner 
we caught sight of the sea on our right, and before us rose 
a tall single spire, and near it, a pile with two lower spires 
of the same kind, which continued in sight, growing laiger 

1 Mr Church s youngest brother, then an undergraduate at Oriel 
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till we finished our journey The day was now cool, and 
the sun set just as we got into the place It is a stern, 
hard, rugged town, people and houses clean, but small and 
stem — houses all granite, even to the least, and very plain, 
and there are no very large ones — a great contrast to the 
fantastic wooden ones of the towns we had seen The 
single spire is the most beautiful thing of its sort I have 
seen for a long time , like everything else here there is a 
severe cast about it It is granite, and there are many 
square forms about it, but it quite shoots up from the dreary, 
desolate, silent place Just as we went out the bells of 
two or three chinches rang the 44 Angelus 53 

A short way from the spire we came to the cemetery 
An avenue of trees ran up to an extraordinary looking 
church, another to a calvary At intervals, on the outside 
wall, were arched places in which were placed sculls and 
bones, — the sculls sometimes in a sort of box with the name 
of the person on it On each side of the avenue to the 
calvary were shrines with a representation — large wooden 
or earthenware figures — of a scene of the Passion, and at 
the end there was a circle, m the midst of which a large 
crucifix rose against the sky, with two large columns on 
each side, and two shrines with representations of the taking 
down from the cross, and the burial In front was a large 
space paved with gravestones I never saw any representa- 
tion of this kind which struck me so much It is no use 
being sentimental, but the effect of these 4 4 stations ” among 
the 'tombs in a cool evening, following a hot day, and among 
these wild sad people, with their gloomy customs respecting 
the dead, was something unlike anything I ever felt From 
this place we looked down on a bay , it was quite dusk, 
the sea a black blue, and the hills a deep blue grey The 
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moon rose behind them, fiist a deep red, then burning 
copper, then with a strange yellow brilliance all round, 
reflected dimly on the bay 

E\erythmg is m keeping about this place, everything 
still and severe, and everything rude and melancholy, except 
the spires of the churches, and even they, with the ai chitec 
ture generally, are stern though they are so very beautiful 
At the inn our supper was clean and good, and so was the 
table, but it had no table-cloth We asked the servant gnl 
about the cemetery, and she did not like to talk about it, 
and at last went out of the room Next year this strange 
cemetery is to be done up nev m the Pere la Chaise style 
We have had beautiful days all the time Our line has 
been Dman, St Bneuc, Paimpol, through Tr4guier to 
Lannion, through Morlaix to St Pol , — to-monow Landei 
neau, then Brest, Quimper, Vannes, to the middle of Bntlan>, 
which they call Cornuaille (Cornwall) We have had a 
cabriolet from St Brieuc, and so had things m our own 
hands Hitherto it has been very beautiful and very stiangc 
I shall send all my friends to Brittany , and, for their 
comfort, the dirt is very much exaggerated, and the inns aie 
very cheap I wish you would call at the Post Office 
at Southampton for a letter which Rogers expected from 
Gladstone, with an introduction to a person here — Yours 
affectionately, R W C 

To his Mother 

Landerxeau, tth September 1844 
We have an idle day to day, so you shall hear a little 
about our doings and plans We stopped Sunday here, 
and m the afternoon walked out into the country to see a 
“ Pardon/ 5 as they call it — a sort of vale, or gathering at a 
church, on some particular day A very hot walk of five 
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miles brought us to the place — a church called La Foret, as 
its name implies, among woods, on the banks of a river, with 
a fine ridge of rock and heath on the opposite side of the 
valley The churchyard and the roads about were full of 
people, who could not get into the church — men and women 
m separate bodies — the women sitting or standing by the 
churchyard wall, or the banks round it, the men clustered 
round the church itself — as picturesque groups as could be 
wished They are a fine-looking set these Bretons, though 
with a strong dash of the savage about them too , severe, 
thpughtful-lookmg fellows, with deeply -marked features, 
and, most of them, with long black or dark -biown hair, 
falling down their backs m huge broad -brimmed hats 
with a band of silver lace, or blue or red and white chenille, 
or black velvet with a buckle round them, and black jacket 
and trousers Black is the predominating colour in the 
dress of men and women the women wear a gown of coarse 
black cloth, with a large apron and small shawl, of different 
colours — and these colours are very well combmed Their 
head-dress is a cap, with a worked handkerchief made up 
into a kind of flattened roll on the top of the head You 
cannot conceive how beautiful these groups of women looked 
the black ground of the gown setting off the combined 
colours of the shawl and apron — very varied, but without 
any gaudmess — there was not a bit of yellow to be seen — 
and topped by the quaint, beautifully white head-dresses 
All the men and women w ere very clean, and all seemed to 
be of the same rank 

When we got there the people m the church were 
singing — m a wild kind of way, but most lustily, those 
outside — the men at least, near the church, kneeling down 
with then hats off Then came the sermon, m Breton 
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during which, the women m the church sat on the ground, 
the men standing Then came a procession round the 
churchyard, crowds joining m it, walking round and singing 
— but great numbers also kneeling on the ground as it 
passed round, and three or four boys ringing the bells from 
the roof of the church with all their might It was a 
magnificent sight to see these people pass by m deep crowded 
masses, with a bright sun shining on them — the men all 
together, stern and serious, with their long black hair and 
black dresses, and the women following, or kneeling round 
After this was over they dispersed, with some difficulty, for 
the road was almost choked up There was to be a dance m 
the evening, but they said that not many would stop for it 
On Monday we went to Brest, and took % steamer to a 
place on the other side of the Rade de Brest, as fine a place 
for a navy to lie m as can well be imagined — a broad sheet 
of sea completely shut in except by one narrow passage, on 
which they can bring four hundred guns to bear at once 
At the place where we stopped we had a nanow escape 
Our lmi was about a mile off, and a diligence passed by it, 
by which we meant to get to it But the diligence, winch 
was just starting, was full, so we could only send our bags, 
and we set out walking We stood for a little while looking 
at a Breton dance which was going on m the “ Place , ” this 
kept us a few minutes, and showed us what followed The 
diligence started with a drunken driver and troublesome 
leader — it dashed round a corner and was overturned The 
people inside were very much cut and bruised, and one of 
them, an old Frenchman with whom we had made acquaint- 
ance on board the steamer, had his arm broken I never 
saw a thing come down with such a ciash — Four 

affectionate son, R W C 
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Mr Church’s term of office as pioctor coincided with 
the last stoimy year of the Movement at Oxford In 
the University feeling on both sides was running high, 
and an opportunity for its expression presented itself m 
the nomination to the Vice-Chancellorship, which took 
place immediately before the October term of 1844 In 
its ordinary course the office would have passed from 
the President of St John’s, Dr Wynter, whose term 
had expned, to Dr Symons, Waiden of Wadham, Mr 
Church’s old college Dr Symons was well known as a 
man of extreme opinions, who had strongly expressed 
condemnation of the Tractanan party, and it was deter 
mined by the Tractanans, although against the judg- 
ment of the wiser heads among them, to challenge his 
nomination In the result the nomination was confnmed 
by 883 votes to 183 

To his Mother 

Opiel, 12 th October 1844 

You will have seen m the Times an account of all the 
doings up here It has been a stormy end of the Long 
Vacation , and the beginning of the term, instead of seeming, 
as it usually does, the commencement of stir and bustle here, 
is quite flat and dull after the great gathering of last Tuesdav 
— a mere settling down of routine Rut I am afraid ve 
shall have some more squalls before it is over We proctors 
now have double duty — to look after Heads of Houses and 
undergraduates 

Strange twists come about I certainly did not expect, 
when I used at Wadham to stand before the old Warden m 
immense awe of his bigness and deep voice, that I should be 
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piesiding ovei Ins election and sitting m dignity next to him 
We keep pretty good friends however But unless this 
lesson may have given him a hint, he will make a queer 
Vice-Chancellor 

Proctorial work did not get pleasantei as the winter 
advanced “My winter campaigning,” he writes, “is 
beginning, not quite so active as m the summei, but 
more disagieeable when m the field — dark nights and 
sloppy streets ” And m addition to these labours, his 
official position required his piesence at the meetings of 
the Hebdomadal Board, where, among the old-fashioned 
and elderly Heads of Houses, he half laughingly declares 
to his mother that he finds himself looked on “ with a 
mixture of horror and contempt, as a semi-papist and a 
young man ” 

Even at the risk of repeating what has been often 
told, it may be well at this point to recall briefly the 
situation as it took shape towards the close of 1844 
In duly of that year Mr Waid had published his famous 
book, the Ideal of a Chnstian Ghmch , m which he claimed 
for himself, as a member of the English Chuich, the 
right to hold, whilst subscubmg to the Articles, “the 
whole cycle of Boman doctrine ” Such a claim neces 
sanly raised the Boman question m its most pressing 
and practical form Among the Tractanans themselves 
it was felt as the expression, brought out at length into 
clearness, of a severance m principle which had been 
giadually growing up within the party, and to the 
Univeisity authorities such outspoken language offered 
a fair oppoitumty for taking decisive measures In 
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the beginning of- December the Hebdomadal Board 
announced that it proposed to submit to Convocation 
three measures (1) the condemnation of Mr Ward’s 
book, (2) his degradation, by depriving him of his 
Umveisity degrees, (3) and the institution of a new 
test, by which the Vice Chancellor should have power at 
any time to require a member of the University, m order 
to prove his orthodoxy, to subscribe the Articles m the 
sense m which “ they were both first published and were 
now imposed ” A penalty of expulsion was attached to 
the refusal, three times repeated, of such subscription 
The third proposition excited at once general and wide- 
spread displeasure, and it was m the end withdrawn, 
its place being taken by a censure of Mr Newman’s 
Tract No 90, proposed m the language of condemnation 
used by the Board at its appearance four years before 
Such a measure, brought forward as it was withm ten 
days of the meeting of Convocation, aroused the indigna- 
tion of Mr Newman’s friends, as well as of all fair- 
minded men “The interval before the Convocation 
was short, but it was long enough for decisive opinions 
on the proposal of the Board to be formed and expressed 
Leading men in London, Mr Gladstone among them, 
were clear that it was an occasion for the exercise of the 
joint veto with which the proctors were invested 
The feeling of the younger Liberals, Mr Stanley, Mr 
Donkm, Mr Jowett, Dr Greenhill, was m the same direc 
tion On the 10th of February the proctors announced 
to the Board their intention to veto the third proposal ” 1 
1 The Oxford Movement , p 381 
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Canon Buckle of Wells, who, m 1-845, was a junior 
Fellow of Oriel, and cognisant of what was passing then 
m Oxford, writing of Mr Church’s part m this unusual 
course, touches a characteristic note “It was the 
Dean’s way,” he writes, “then as always, to be an 
invisible foice — not conspicuously acting or speaking 
himself, but influencing others who did speak and act ” 

The following letter to Mr Newman tells Mr Church’s 
purpose in his own words — 

My dear Newman — I had made up my mmd to veto 
from the first, and I have little doubt that Guillemard will 
agree to it But it need not be talked about more than is 
necessary Gladstone has wntten to the Provost against 
this move, and asking for delay We shall hear the letter 
on Monday I am only afraid of their delaying it, though 
as yet they have shown no symptoms of shrinking It would 
not be very respectable to change their minds again, but I 
think it would be their best game — Ever yours affec 
tionately, R W C 

The day for the meeting of Convocation was fixed 
for the 13th of Februaiy, “St Valentine’s Eve” The 
excitement and fever of expectation m the University 
had risen by this time extraordinarily high On the 
day itself, Oxford was thronged with members of Con- 
vocation, who had come up from London and the country 
to record their vote , and even the snow and sleet which 
fell heavily through the day could not daunt the spirits 
of the undergraduates, who, although denied entrance 
to the theatre, gathered about its approaches, eager to 
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be as near as possible to the scene of action Mr Church’s 
youngest brother, then an undergiaduate at Oriel, a 
college which for obvious reasons was keenly interested 
on this occasion, had stationed himself at a window m 
Broad Street, m older better to view the proceedings , 
and he recalls the excitement of the moment — the sight 
of the crowd, which still, after the procession had entered, 
lingered round the railings that enclose the theatre — 
the dull roar of the shouting which could be heard at 
intervals from within the building itself — and at last 
the appearance of the assemblage streaming out through 
the snow, the big figure of Waid emerging among the 
earliest, with his papers under his arm, to be greeted 
with shouts and cheers, which passed into laughter as 
m his hurry he slipped and fell headlong m the snow, 
his papers flying m every direction 

The spectacle within the Sheldonian, crowded fiom 
end to end with voters, was always spoken of by those 
present as a very memorable one “ I was introduced,” 
writes Canon Buckle, “into the famous Convocation 
by Church, under the shelter of his velvet sleeves, not 
having the right of entry myself, being only a B A It 
was a highly exciting scene — Ward being allowed the 
novelty of speaking m English, and making point after 
point that elicited cheers and howls , and it culminated 
m the great sensation when, on the proposal of the 
censure, the two proctors rose, and the senior, G-uille 
mard, pronounced the veto — c Nobis procuratoribus non 
placet ’ ” — words which, except upon the occasion of the 
Hampden conflict m 1836, no one then living had lieaid 
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spoken m Convocation “ Guillemard, tl^e semoi proctor,” 
writes James Mozley, “ delivered his veto with immense 
effect A shout of ‘Non’ was raised, and resounded 
through the whole building, and c Placets’ from the 
other side, ovei which Guillemard’s £ Nobis procuratonbus 
non placet ’ was heard like a trumpet, and cheered 
enormously The Dean of Chichester threw himself 
out of his doctoi’s seat and shook both proctors violently 
by the hand ” For the time proceedings were at an 
end “ Without any formal dissolution, indeed without 
a word more being spoken, as if such an interposition 
(as the proctors’ veto) stopped all business, the Vice- 
Chancellor tucked up his gown, and hurried down the 
steps that led from the throne into the area, and hurried 
out of the theatre , and m five minutes the whole scene 
of action was cleared ” 1 Ward and the proctors were 
warmly received when they appeared, and a cry went 
up, e< Cheers for the proctors ” from among the throng 
of undergraduates as they made their way out , whilst, 
as if to add point to their reception, the Vice-Chancellor 
was met by hisses, and even, it was said, by snow-balls, 
thrown by some of the more audacious spirits among 
the crowd On the same evening Mr Church wrote to 
his mothei — 

You will probably have seen the lesult of to day’s pro- 
ceedings m the Times before you receive this They have 
been painful proceedings, and the University has committed 
itself to measures which, whatever Ward has said, are 

1 Edinburgh Review, April 1845, p 394 See also Ibid , April 
1881, p 381 
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flagrantly disproportionate to his offence, and to the punish- 
ment which has been inflicted on much greater offenders — 
if they have been visited at all 

The only thing to relieve the day has been the extreme 
satisfaction I had m helping to veto the third iniquitous 
measure against Newman It was worth while being proctor 
to have had the unmixed pleasure of doing this 

On another aspect of the matter he wrote a little later 
to Mr Stanley — 

To a he Rev A P Stanley 

February 1845 

My dear Stanley — You will not, I am sure, accuse me 
of fishing lor thanks , it is quite sufficient for me to have 
helped m staving off an insult from Newman, even if nothing 
else at all came of the move 

But with a view to the future, I cannot help thinking 
very strongly that you must not lose or throw away this 
move The Heads must not be allowed, uncontradicted, to 
represent themselves as aggrieved by an act of power on the 
pait of two party men Courtesy will not touch them, if 
this their natural feeling is allowed to gam strength, or 
become confirmed, by the veto passing off unnoticed It is 
most important, m order to bring them to reason, that they 
should distinctly feel that it is they who have made the 
mistake Even with the consciousness this forces on them, 
I doubt whether they will be very practicable , but they will 
be much less so if suffered to persuade themselves that they 
have been defeated by a technicality Unless the veto is 
lully and publicly sanctioned, I fear it will be but a respite, 
and that with respect to further measures, as soon as its 
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immediate effect ceases, it will be of u^mixed advantage to 
them 

It is a critical time if the Board is allowed to think 
that the confidence of the University m them is still unim 
paired, I think that, however people may ask foi peace, the 
Board will still trust that they shall not forfeit confidence, 
even though, with the best wishes for peace, they themselves 
see reason to act vigorously However, do as you think best 
If our model ate friends cannot screw themselves up to “play 
off” the veto, they must take their chance of the Board 
turning tender-hearted next term 

Night thoughts are not very clear, so please excuse this 
scrawl — Ever yours, R W C 

As you saw Mozley m my room, I may as veil say that 
I have not talked to him at all about the matter 

The letter was returned by Dean Stanley m 1876, 
and was thus acknowledged — “ Thank you for sending 
me the enclosed It bungs back a very generous, as 
well as -wise, action on your part and that of the men 
who joined with you And it was a very bold thing 
too at the time For all your friends did not think 
with you on that matter ” 

An address, signed by over five hundred members of 
the University, of widely different shades of opinion, 
was presented to the proctors, thanking them for their 
exercise of the veto, and Mr Newman himself wrote 
privately to acknowledge their service to him In 
April their year of office was at an end , but the veto 
had done its work, and no further attack on Mr 
Newman was attempted The year passed quietly on, 
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although it was <uow well known that Mr Newman’s 
secession could not be much longer delayed Much 
of the Long Vacation was spent by Mr Church in 
Oxford 

To his Mother 

Oriel, 1s£ August 1845 

I wish I could persuade you that Oxford is a very enjoy- 
able place m the Long Vacation One is very quiet with 
one other Fellow, one cat, one dog, ard one jackdaw with 
clipped wmgs, for one’s companions m College , and when I 
am m the sulks, I can go to a friend who lives just out of 
the town, and all but m the country, at the Observatory, 
and smoke a cigar with him, and look at Jupiter and Saturn 
through his telescopes 

In October he heard from Mr Newman that the 
decisive step was taken, and he writes again — 

You will be distressed to hear what I have just this 
moment heard from himself, that Newman has left us, and 
joined the Church of Rome It is a matter on which I can 
say little at present I will ask you to pardon me once for 
all for my reserve on these points It is so intensely pain- 
ful to me to talk of them with those who do not know the 
whole case, and who, naturally, from distance, cannot have 
it put before them, that it has seemed better to abstain from 
it altogether I will only say that about myself personally 
you need not make yourself unhappy — Ever your affection- 
ate son, R W C 

Thus ended, to use a phrase of Keble’s, “the de 
solatmg anxiety of the past two years ” Mr Newman 
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stayed on at Littlemore, still seeing something of some 
of his friends, until February of the following yeai, 
when he finally left Oxford , but the unreserve and 
openness of the past could scarcely be kept up Mr 
Church was one of the friends, as Mr Newman records 
m the A pologia , who went to bid him good-by e at the 
Observatory, where he passed his last night at Oxford 
It was felt at the time on both sides to be a parting 
of more than ordinary significance A friendship which 
had been so close, and which had been bound up with 
the hopes and enthusiasm of a great enterprise, could 
scarcely at once withdraw itself within the limits of 
mere friendly intercourse Time was needed for its re 
adjustment to new and strange conditions, and much 
had to happen before the old companionship could be 
resumed, as it was at length, on almost the old terms of 
fieedom and confidence and affection, to last with no 
further interruption till the end of life In the interval, 
howe\ei, the separation was strangely and pathetically 
complete After the parting at the Observatory fourteen 
yeais elapsed, during which no direct communication 
by word or letter passed between them 

Within a few weeks of Mr Newman’s secession, a 
private sorrow came upon Mr Church m the sudden 
death of his mother, to whom he was deeply attached , 
and the year which to him, as to many, had been one 
of peculiar trial and sadness, closed with a deepened 
sense of change and loss 

No letters of 1846 have been preserved In Oxford, 
University life was resumed under its ordinary con 
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ditions, and men v«ent back to their various occupations , 
the Tractarians who had not followed Mr Newman m 
his final step having to meet as best they might the tide 
of angiy suspicion and condemnation which was still 
running against them 1 But m spite of inevitable dis- 
couragement they refused to regaid their cause as a lost 
one As a distinctively Oxford enterprise the Move- 
ment was at an end, and it was in London and the 
country that the fresh development of its power, under 
Pusey and Iveble as its chiefs, was henceforward to show 
itself But it was a time of new ventures, m which 
men, whose general principle and aim were the same, 
stiuck out their own line, and chose the work which 
was naturally most congenial to them Such a venture 
was the starting of the Guardian newspaper, which was 
to carry on, although with no official link with the 
High Church party, many of the distinctive principles 

1 The following letter is interesting as a contemporaiy record of 
the state of things m Oxford after 1845 — 

Oriel 23rd March 1S46 

My dear Mom rl\ — The present state of thing® must, I suppose, 
resoh e a little befoie long At this moment one really does not see what to 
nake of it or where to attach any one who wants hold I sometimes led half 
angry with mjself for declining the Bishop of New Zealand s oifer of Ins 
College though at the time I had certainly no piospect of being able to undei 
take such a labour, and though I had then distinctly before me the piesent 
crisis with the exception of one point that I thought Newman would have 
stayed with us The extremity ot distrust, proscription and inquisition was 
betoie me, and I felt it my duty to stay here and fight it out but I did expect 
to lia\ e his counsel and sympathy to fall back upon One takes comfort now 
m thinking that if one does right it is suie not to be wasted but the immediate 
prospect is dieary enough Blight spots howevei thtie aie, and one must 
strive on and be thankful for so much I can hardly see what hope we have 
of things m 0 eneial, except in peisecution Vet one fears that for the man 3 
One does long toi some -spot wlieie those who ought to be guirdians and 
helpeis are not playing the wolf Here the way m whicli one sees men 
worned out of our Chinch is enough to stir up no little bitterness And yet 
the only way to do good is, I beliei e to be quiet and wait one s time I am 
not telling you news, but only opening one side of my fe rt lingT> aboi t what has 
lately passed and is passing But I run on too Jong —Bel c\ e me ever 
yours most sincerely, C Marriott 
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of the Movement itself It was the* undertaking of a 
little knot of friends, of whom Mi Church was one, 
who were intimate together, and who had shared m 
various degrees Mr Newman’s fuendship The notion 
of a newspaper which should take among weekly papers 
the position held by the British Critic, and afterwards by 
the Chnstian Bememb ancer among quarterlies, had been 
already thought of m 1845, and m January 1846 the 
Gmi dian appeared, the day of its first issue coinciding 
with that of the Daily News 

Some notes from a MS autobiogiaphy of Lord 
Blackford’s describe some of the difficulties and risks 
which attended the first steps of the undertaking “ The 
idea was taken up,” he writes, “by the knot to which I 
belonged, embracing J ames Mozley and Thomas Haddan, 
who with myself had written not unsuccessfully for the 
Times, and Church and Bernard, who had signalised 
themselves m reviews We, I think, comprised the 
substantial staff of the undertaking, that is, we tried 
to collect contributors and cash, but made ourselves 
lesponsible to each other for finding what was wanting 
m writing and capital We expected to succeed m doing 
good to the cause — for it was something to shake out 
a standard and seem not discouraged But though, 
through Keble and Pusey and otheis, we could com 
mand a good deal of Tractanan support, we weie totally 
inexperienced m the handling of a newspaper, oi m the 
conduct of business We made an agreement with 

some printers, still existing, m Little Pulteney Street, 
and hired a room opposite the printing establishment m 
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the shop of a baker, where we could attend or meet to 
see what was going on, and where some of us spent the 
gi eater part of every Tuesday night, coirectmg proofs, 
1 ejecting or inserting mattei, writing articles on the last 
subjects which had turned up, giving last touches, and 
generally editing Bernard, Haddan, and I being m 
London, must I suppose have done most of this work, 
but Church and Mozley used to take their share, mak 
mg use of a bedioom m my lodgings m Queen Stieet, 
Mayfair To these we used sometimes to return at foui 
or five o’clock m the morning — sometimes perhaps later 
— for I connect some of these returns home with the smell 
of hot bread from the oven, on which I think we some 
times made our breakfast ” 

To Mr Church fell, m great part, the review depait 
ment of the paper, and reviews by him of Cailyle’s 
Cromwell , d’Aubigne’s History of the Ref Oi motion , Keble’s 
Lyia Innocentmm , appeared among its first numbers 
Two early successes which brought the Guardian into 
wider notice were also due to Mr Church’s pen one of 
them, a review of Lyell’s Vestiges of Ci eation, which 
attracted the notice and commendation of the late Sir 
Bichard Owen, whilst the other, an article descubmg the 
method and character of Le Verriei’s discovery of the 
planet Neptune, gained for the paper a communication 
from the great astronomer himself Mr Church wntes 
of this, with great satisfaction, to James Mozley, m 
October 1846 — “Sharpe and Bogers too aie m great 
force about the Guardian At last we ha\e got quoted 
m a morning paper, the Daily New* , by help of Le 
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Verrier’s letter We may be caught §ut m some ‘flooi,’ 
but if we are not, I shall be very proud of the planet all 
my life long ” 

The greater part of 1847 was spent by Mr Church 
abroad He inherited a full share of the family love 
of travel and foreign scenes , and such a break after the 
strain of the past few years offered the change both to 
body and mmd which he was most m need of, and there 
were no longer any ties m England to interfere with a 
prolonged absence His uncle, Sir Kichard Church, who 
m 1826 had been chosen by the Greek Assembly to 
command the Greek armies during the war of independ- 
ence, was now living m Athens, and this detei mined the 
direction of Mr Church’s journey He left England 
towards the end of January, crossing the Bay of Biscay 
m very heavy weather, and after touching at Gibraltar 
and Malta went direct to Athens The next four months 
were spent m Greece At Athens he found himself 
whilst staying with his uncle, who was at that time one 
of the leading members of the Opposition party, m the 
centre of hot political discussions, which contrasted 
strangely enough with the history and associations of 
the past An excursion into Attica, and a month’s 
wandering on horseback through the Morea, completed 
his Greek travels His further plans had included an 
expedition into Asia Minor and a visit to Palestine, 
but this part of his tour had finally to be rehnquishedt 
though he succeeded m pushing on as far as to Con- 
stantinople He returned to Athens to bid farewell to 
his uncle, and then turned homewards, spending a week 
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at Corfu as the g^iest of Lord Seaton, at that time Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and passing 
on thence into Italy The following letters, giving the 
account of his travels at length, show the zest and en 
joyment with which he threw himself into the new and 
varied experiences of his year’s holiday — 

To C I Church, Esq 
On board the Ripo a, 21th January 1847 
•Here we are, off the coast of Portugal, knocking about at 
a grand rate I wnte m pencil, because ink is a dangerous 
material, when one finds oneself every five minutes making 
the most extraordinary angles with the horizon , and scarcely 
a quarter of an hour passes without the most horrifying 
crashes of plates and glasses and tables and chairs I used 
to wish to see the Bay of Biscay doing its best, and I have 
had my wish pretty fully I am quite satisfied that the said 
Bay is a potentate of great dignity and power, and — here 
goes a great roll — now keeping a very vivid recollection of 
him, I do not wish to see any more of him We have had, 
by way of luck, one of the worst passages known for some 
tune back The wind changed on Wednesday to W and 
S W, and has kept us at bay ever since, and always with a 
good vigorous gale , — on Monday, with what I have the 
authority of one of the sailor people on board for calling a 
hurricane, and to-day with a resolute obstinate southwester, 
with a heavy sea, clouds without a break, and continuous 
spitting drizzle, so that we, who were to have been at 
Gibraltar on Monday, think ourselves lucky that we have 
perhaps passed Vigo I have been congratulating myself half 
a dozen times a day (beg pardon, great thump on the bows ') 
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that Coleridge 1 did not come he would h^ve been half dead 
with ennui if not with sea-sickness Though I am pretty 
well seasoned now, I must confess to have been fairiy 
vanquished Howevei, I got over it after a couple of days 
so as not to he sick, and m a couple more so as to be able to 
eat, and get up without feeling squeamish, m the thick of a 
gale of wind, with everything flying about one’s head or 
one’s heels , and now I am writing, as you see, m an awful 
toss — but I do not stand on my character as an undisturbed 
sailor any more 

One of the most trying pieces of business was reading 
service on Sunday, having to balance myself with one hand 
and keep my book from tumbling off with the other I 
never was so dizzy m my life as I was at the end Except 
as a thoiough good specimen of what sea weather can be, 
our voyage has been as uninteresting as could well be 
Passengers, mostly freshmen for India — very schoolboyish, 
apt to talk of how their trunks are fastened, and where they 
bought their outfit , a few semi-invisible ladies, and a half- 
dozen of commonplace gentlemen 

29 th January — Off coast of Portugal , no land m sight To 
proceed To-day, as you see, ink is useable, though still 
with due precaution, and seas still thump every now and 
then at our bows and paddle boxes But we have at last, 
and for the first time, a wind which does not actually head 
us, and are running along under fore and mam trysails, 
seven or eight knots Hitherto we have done little more 
than from two to four knots, drifting away before a broken 
swell from N W , crossed by strong wind from S W You 
cannot imagine, or, on the other hand, I dare say you can, 
the sickening feeling of finding our first point to be reached 


1 Henry James Coleridge, Fellow of Oriel 
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put off day after c)ay, and then to be disappointed when the 
time comes, and to be told that we were only, it may be, 
twenty miles from where we were twenty-four hours back 
However, now our mam troubles are, I hope, pretty well 
over We saw the coast of Spam early on Tuesday, 
somewhere between Corunna and Fimstene It was very 
striking and solemn to come on deck, and over the wild, 
tumbling, indigo black sea, to see the strongly marked 
outline of the hills through the mist They are quite what 
the ocean coast of Europe ought to be , something of the 
Apennme outline on a larger scale The utter solitude of the 
morning made it more solemn , not a fishing boat or a bird 
between us and the mountains, nothing but the waves break 
mg here and there into crests — or, what is still more wild — 
manes of white foam Alas 1 we did not see the Cape Finis 
terre for which we had been longing so much , w e had to get 
away from the land as hard as we could, for we had drifted 
twenty miles to the eastward of our course, and the fate of 
the great Liverpool is still fresh m every one’s memory on 
board Since Tuesday morning we have seen no land It is 
still doubtful whether we shall have to go into Lisbon for 
coals We are now (11 am ) somewhere between Oporto 
and Lisbon — nearer the former — no chance of Gibraltar till 
Saturday 

The Eipon is unlucky She will hardly get credit for 
this voyage, because it has been so long and bad , but people 
say, who know what they are talking about, that it might 
have gone hard with us on Monday if she had not been a 
very good ship She is very slow the strength of her 450 
horses is not enough to get her through a head sea more 
than four or five miles an hour, and she gets well abused for 
being so slow But it vas quite a grand sight to see her at 
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work m the storm She rose to the frightful looking seas as 
if she had a huge spring which shot her bows up out of the 
deep trough of the wa\es, and not one of them rolled into 
her, though they hung over her as high almost as her 
chimney-tops I had quite got o\ er all my squeamishness by 
that time, and could look on the process without any 
physical discomfort And now that it is over, it is quite a 
sight to see once m one’s life It is not merely the storm, 
but the battling between the ship and the storm You can, 
without any strong stretch of imagination, fancy life m both 
of them, each wave taking its blow as it passes, sometimes 
successfully, sometimes parried, but always with a single 
w lid effort, spent altogether when done , and the continuous 
sustained strength of the ship, never exhausted, and directed 
with a mixture of calmness and anxiety — the idea ot 
the man at the wheel — seems to pass into the whole 
machine 

I am comfortably housed — a cabin to myself, which I 
fancy I enjoy m solitude, because it is quite aft, and kicks 
about a good deal, and you have a chance of being spung 
out of bed now and then But it is a comfort of comforts to 
be by oneself They feed us like luxury loving Englishmen 
— hot rolls for breakfast and champagne for dinner, and by 
this time people ha"v e learnt to eat them 

8 pm — We are going on still very slowly Just now w r e 
are about forty miles from Lisbon, with two intermitting 
lights appearing and disappearing on the invisible Portuguese 
coast, and some rocky islands, like the Holms of the Bnstol 
Channel, showing a dark outline m the moonlight I am 
afraid that w e shall not go into Lisbon, and that we shall 
not be at Gibraltar till Saturday, and Malta till Thursday 
or Friday So that I shall not have sa\ed much by avoiding 
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France, m point qf tune (Excuse bad wntmg, but we are 
rolling grandly with a long N W swell ) 

This has been a different day from any before it It has 
been quiet as to weather, and people are for the first tune 
finding themselves at home, and making acquaintance 

Friday morning — All the wind m the woild will be spent 
if it goes on wasting itself upon us m this fashion Last 
night another “ splendid breeze, 55 or u heav^ gale, 55 which 
knocked sleep out of most heads Just fancy for four days 
now a huge legular swell from one quarter crossing our 
coip?se, and an obstinate gale from the other, settling accounts 
between themselves m their very magnificent fashion, and 
kicking us small people about without remorse m their 
battle We have to sneak and slide along between them, 
ploughing most warily and humbly between the two grand 
contending parties, most insolently thumped and kicked out 
of the way of the swells, and receiving the most meagre 
pittance of help from the wind, which just deigns to keep 
our miserable trysails from shaking They are really very 
strong great people, this wind and sea, and the Eijpon, which 
looked so big m Southampton docks, and seemed as if 
nothing m the world but herself could move her, has had 
the shine completely taken out of her, and been made to 
look most inconceivably small Really, comparing my 
imagination of what she was, and the present look of her, 
she seems dvmdled to the size of a mere Jersey packet 
The bright, clear moon, with two or three bright stars, over 
the wild sea this morning, about 2 am, was most glorious 
The sea has sights as well as the land most undoubtedly 
Saturday , 30 th January — We have been disappointed m 
all our land sights We were to have seen Cape St Vincent 
close — the “ sacred promontory ” of the old world, of which 
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Strabo recounts many mysterious things, but m our great 
caution we gave the land so wide a berth that we almost 
missed it All eyes strained themselves m vam, for several 
hours, expecting to see it peer up , at last a small jet of 
light, about nine o’clock, shot up from the horizon, shoved 
itself, and disappeared, — “ theie’s the Cape 1 ” We saw the 
light two or three times more, and that was all we saw of it 
All we can console ourselves with is, that probably the 
ground over which we were passing is strewed with Nelson’s 
and Jervis’s stray cannon shot, in. a state of corrosion 
To-night we shall pass over that stiewn with the remains of 
Trafalgar, and reach Gibraltar, where I shall post this 
though we are so late that probably Malta letters will 
leach you with or before this To day is delightful — smooth 
water, and every one looking jolly, and writing away as 
haid as their pens can carry them 

1 pm — I am going to shut up now We have a beauti- 
ful day, with, at last, clear green and blue sea We are 
now m sight of Cape Trafalgar and the shore of Africa 
Cape Spaitel with the entrance of the straits open , Cape 
Trafalgar, a long low cape with a bluff end, and white 
chalky looking cliffs Africa and the opposite Spanish 
mountains are very grand looking masses, looking like 
crouching wild beasts gazing at one another across the 
sea 

Just m Gibraltar Bay, by moonlight nothing can be 
more beautiful and glorious, such a moon and skj, like 
summei I can scarcely belie\ e that we have been knocking 
about as we have I feel quite m the South 

We had a short but very pleasant Sunday at 
Gibraltar — a magnificent spring day, enough to revive the 
most miserable among the sea-sick Of course, there was a 
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-rush on shore, aiyl woe that day to every horse, mule, and 
jackass let for hire in the town of Gibraltar Oui joung 
Indians formed a body of irregular cavalry, and made furious 
foray into the Spanish territory , the array would have 
astonished any other place but Gibraltar, but it is probably 
accustomed to these ca\ alcades , and besides, it is such a 
place of strange people, that if men were to come there with 
two heads they would hardly be looked at The Barbary 
Moors are very queer looking fellows , and it requires an 
effort to feel quite comfortable within their reach It is 
astonishing how much there is in dress m making one feel 
at ease as to a man’s tameness These Moors, with their 
huge bare legs and coarse rough capote of brown and white 
stripes, approach most disagreeably to the character of wild 
animals, and even in Gibraltar they grin and scowl on the 
Christian passers by, and they lounge about and stand at 
their doors, and lie m the sun on the ramparts like so many 
savage dogs with nothing to do Close by the bare legs and 
stripes of the Moors are seen also the bare legs and tartan 
stripes of the 79th Highlanders, as if even the Hoise Guards 
took a pleasure m adding to the grotesque contrasts of the Rock 
It is certainly a place to be seen, both m itself and its 
surrounding landscape The mountains round are exceed 
mgly fine, and on the other side of the straits, and as it were 
closing the bay, is the African shore, rising into a great 
pyramid of a mountain, which is dignified by the name of 
Ape’s Hill On shore it was like spring They have 
managed to get gardens on the Rock, and there you have the 
same mixture of north and south as in the town — huge 
aloes, and prickly peais, and orange trees with fruit on 
them , and, quite scenting the air, borders of geraniums and 
roses m flowei, and periwinkles m great abundance, and the 
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freshest green on the grass and trees I- suppose this must 
be the best time at Gibraltar , it must be frightful m summer 
1 1 is, of course, crammed with soldiers — live regiments, and 
a battalion of artillery, and all the regulations are ot the 
most un-English stnctness , all m commerce aie scrutinised 
and catechised most jealously as to their being British sub 
jects I don’t know how foreigners get m Our occupation 
certainly is a remarkable piece of coolness on the part of 
England towards her fuend Spam The outline of the Rock 
is itself suggestive of our position towards Spam , it is just 
like a great beast — if you like, the British lion (by.no 
means caricatured), crouching down watchfully w ith its nose 
on the ground and eyeing the neutral ground and the 
Spanish posts We left the bay at about five o’clock, with 
its opposite hills over Algesiras of a rich purple, with misty 
sunlight filling the spaces between the near and more 
clist int ones, and long rays of light shooting down from the 
clouds above upon their faces 

And now we are once more at sea, our deck m shadow 
from the sails , with a bright space under the foot of the 
foiesail, and our bow and bowsprit pointing up to the full 
moon, and over the bright greenish -yellow rolling waves 
which stretch on to the eastern horizon 

Malta, 6th February 1847 

Here we are at Malta alter a five days’ run (very delight- 
ful) from Gibraltar We got m yesterday at 1 30, and have 
been lionising since This is a most wonderful and beautiful 
place, ""quite the perfection of street architecture The first 
thought that strikes one is that the whole town must have 
been built yesterday , it looks as if only just out of the 
stonemasons’ hands Fancy the richest and warmest free 
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stone (much, warmer^ and richer than even the Bolsover stone) 
employed with, the greatest profusion, and cut into the most 
picturesque doorways, windows, gallenes, and balconies, and 
set off with gieen woodwork m the balconies — streets of this 
stone seen fiom end to end, looking like streets of palaces for 
size and ornament, and seen in all kinds of curious perspective 
from the varied rise and fall of the ground , and further, 
these magnificent streets are the cleanest I ever saw As a 
city, taking it as a whole, and seen by walking through its 
streets, I have never seen anything which struck me so much 
— I do not expect to be more struck with Venice Then the 
separate Aubercjes of the different nations or “ languages 33 of 
the Order, are as grand as they can be, all of the sixteenth 
century a rich, and somewhat heavy and barbaric Italian 
or Palladian, but of very noble proportions 

The great church here, St John’s, the chapel of the 
Grand Master, and now called the Cathedral, is m the same 
style, heavy Italian piers and arches, and waggon vault , but 
the pillars are cased with verde antico, or with richly carved 
and gilded woodwork, and the floor is made up of the grave 
stones of the knights, all of the richest mosaic, and the roof 
painted m fresco Valetta is quite w orth a voyage to see , 
I had no idea that it was such a sight m itself 

Then there is the magnificent harbour and fortifications , 
and such a population, such strange half European, half 
Oriental creatures, who quarrel more gloriously than even 
the Gibraltar boatmen Excuse this short note, I only 
write to say how much I am delighted with Malta 

Malta, 1 Uh February 1847 

I told you all about Valetta before, I think, except that 
the streets are narrow, and even this is m character I still 

G 
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think it one of the most striking specimens of architecture I 
have seen , and it is populated by a race of men, horses, 
and carriages, which keeps it m perpetual life, and makes 
the carnival, which is now going on, seem a most tame and 
stupid business The real masquerade is daily m the Strada 
Reale A great addition has lately been made to the live 
curiosities of the place by the arrival of two large ships, 
Rodney and Albion, whose heroic crews come ashore m shoals, 
and besides walking on their own legs m the peculiar fashion 
of the sea, take to bestriding donkej s at a veiy large angle, 
exciting the mirth of the Maltese and Italians, and the ^iave 
disdain of the sober, dry, bare legged Scotchmen of the 42nd 
— tall, upright lellows, vho step out with quite a tragic 
tread If ever you come travelling to Italy, don’t miss 
Malta if you can help it 

Outside Yaletta the country looks as if the people spent 
their time m nothing but building big stone walls acioss 
their land But m spite of this extremely unpromising 
similitude, it is anything but commonplace and uninteresting 
It is m reality made a great deal of, these walls being a sort 
of buttresses to prevent the light soil being washed away by 
the rams , and the narrow fields are now brilliantly green 
between their dreary grey boundaries, with wheat, barley, and 
clover The trees are very few — scattered, black, shrubby 
carobas (or locust bean) are the most numerous over the 
fields , fig trees, and here and there a single palm , and m 
one direction an olive plantation, m another a garden with 
dailc Tuikish looking cypresses — all Oriental And the 
Onentdl look is increased by a number of square, flat roofed 
buildings, with few windows, either cottages or cattle sheds 
The whole of the country round Yaletta is densely populated 
— the people collected m large villages or Casals — so large 
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that they look at $ distance like great towns, most of them 
containing some striking looking houses m narrow winding 
lanes, and all of them a fine Italian church with its piazza, 
and its towers and cential dome, whose outlines quite crowd 
the horizon, and stand out most picturesquely along the line 
of hill* which enclose Valetta On one of the highest points 
stands the old capital, Citta Vecchia, fortified and looking 
down from a precipitous ridge, over plain and sea, and 
crowned hy a grand chuich, rrjXe^avrjs, where tradition 
places the residence of the “ chief man of the island,” and 
whgre they show strange catacombs, and a cave said to ka\e 
been inhabited by St Paul Not far off is the bay where he 
is said to have been shipwrecked We talk of riding there 
to morrow I came m for the festival of the shipwreck, the 
10th of February The Church of St Paul m Valetta was 
decked out with much rude magnificence with lights and 
damask hangings, and for several days was thronged from 
morning to night On the evening of the day itself a great 
statue of St Paul was earned m piocession through the city 
From my window, in the Strada S Paolo, where the church 
is, I had a full view of it , a fine specimen m its way of the 
religion of the crowd — veiy coarse and unrefined and mixed, 
but m its way hearty and warm The street is straight, like 
all m Valetta, and rises veiy steep at one end toward the 
other end is the church to which the procession, which had 
issued from it, was to return after a round I got to my 
window, just as the head of it had reached the chuich, about 
5 30 m the evening The street was illuminated along the 
cornices of the church pots of fire were burning and smoking 
away, and at the top of the fagade was a cross of yellow 
lamps , lamps were hung from poles all along the street, and 
at the top of the steep end was a fine arch of yellow lamps 
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closely langecl The sky was still blight, and gave a 
peculiarly soft effect to the illumination, as well as giving 
full coloui to the red and yellow hangings of the windows 
The piocession moved m two lines, and the tapers which 
each person carried glimmered up the hill , and on each side 
the street was lined by a dense crowd of the motley throng 
of Malta — Greeks, Turks, grey -coated and patent-leather 
belted policemen, Maltese fishermen and calesse drivers, 
bare-legged Highlanders, smoking farouche looking French 
men m beards and pointed boots, and groups of women 
— looking all alike m the black veil and gown, which is the 
national dress of the island As the procession came up, 
the members — religious confraternities and cleigy — halted 
and ranged along the street, there was a row of rough 
Capucmts drawn up opposite my window, and next them the 
cleanest and neatest of monks, the Dominicans, with their 
smooth faces and white robes, and light stockings and well- 
polished shoes After some delay, for the procession was 
vay long, we heard a great huzzaing All eyes were bent 
up to the aich of lamps , the huzzas became neaier and 
louder , a cloud of boys turned into the street, waving hats 
and handkerchiefs, and then we saw beneath the illuminated 
arch at the head of the street, standing out against the clear 
evening sky, the figure of the Apostle, a bold large statue 
with outstretched hand, as it were looking down on the 
crowds below, among whom every face was turned up 
tovaids it The effect was theatrical, but still very striking 
The statue remained there a few minutes and then moved 
down the street, escorted by the mob of shouting boys, dirty, 
ragged little urchins, who, m spite of priests and police, 
continued cheering St Paul till the statue was lodged m the 
chuich Whilst these fellows were shouting, the clergy 
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were chanting £ could not make out whether the Host 
was earned something very sacred vas, by the way m 
which the priest who carried it was supported, but there was 
no canopy, and it might have been relics , but it made no 
difference to the shouting and skirmishing of the boys I 
suppose it is simply a mistake to look for and expect rever- 
ence of manner m these people , it is not one of the ways m 
which their faith shows itself, though there are many others 
certainly, as far as look went, the pageant or national festival 
seemed to overpower the religious ceremony But of course 
alh displays of popular religion, however imposing, must be 
grotesque also Certainly this was I propose to leave 

on Wednesday, the 17th, direct for the Piraeus 

TEL & MAQUE y Gulf of Laconia, 
VSth February , 7pm 

I begin a letter which I hope to finish at Athens 
Heie we are sailing across the Gulf of Laconia, under the 
clearest of skies and on the smoothest of seas, with the 
bright crescent new moon over Tsenarus, the great Bear over 
the hills of Helos, Orion and Sinus blazing over Cythera, 
and a bright star (Canopus ?) just showing itself over the 
south eastern horizon To day has been one of great enjoy 
ment We left Malta on the 17 th at six in the evening, and 
had a good run across yesterday This morning, on coming 
on deck at eight, there was Navarmo and the Messeman 
coast before us, and towering high over everything else, 
Taygetus, with his two peaks covered with snow, and at 70 
miles off, showing that peculiarly soft and creamy whiteness 
which I have noticed m all the snowy mountains I have 
seen here, all of them seen across great distances, and with 
the sun full and bright upon them — the Sierra Nevada, 
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Etna, and Taygetns We Rad Rim m viq*v all day till fom 
o’clock, cRangmg m some degree, Rut not much, as we 
crossed the Gulf of Kalamata or Coron, and ran close along 
tRe mountains of Mama Old Laconia was meant to be a 
fortress, at least on this side Nothing can exceed the stem 
hardness of the coast TRe Rills here, \iewed from the Gull 
of Kalamata, run in a rounded outline, very often into cones, 
and sweep down steeply to the sea m ravines divided by 
sharp edges of rock — Rog-backs or is not that the 

word l They look utterly bare, and without trees or earth, 
except that here and there a village appeared at the bottom 
of a gully surrounded with an olive plantation, and there is 
an ambiguous green tint blending with the grey and red ol 
the limestone, which a telescope detects to be some land ot 
heath or gorse As we ran on and the day declined, the 
tints upon this, without being brilliant, were very striking, 
from the delicate grey and blue of the more distant hills ol 
Messema to the reddish brown, mixed with dull green, of 
the nearer ones of Mama, softened by a delicate yellow haze 
between us and the land, which melted above and below 
equally imperceptibly into the blue of the sea and the sky 
A whole fleet of small brigs and schooners, which had 
been wind-bound till to day, were pressing round the cape 
I have not seen so many ships at sea since I left England , 
we must have passed some thirty or forty, and their white 
sails, and the white houses and tow r ers which dotted the 
mountain sides, gave a summery look to the whole view It 
was difficult to give up gazing on these old hills, and still 
more difficult to make myself believe that here I was within 
a few miles of Laconia About half-past four we passed 
Cape Matapan — rugged and strange m form, a sort of penin- 
sula running out under the brow of a loftier mountain All 
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along tins coast till sea is extremely deep — 30 fathoms close 
to the f3hore, and 150, 200, 300, a little way out The 
evening at sunset was as beautiful as the day , the purple of 
the hills became deeper and richer, and the blood red and 
orange of the sky was gorgeous , and now we are running 
across the bay of Laconia under a moon which, though only 
four or five days old, gives a most brilliant light 

9 pm — J ust round Cape Malea, a sort of double cape 
with a bay between its horns We were close m shore, and 
the moonlight was bright enough to give a clear view of the 
outlwie, while the filling up of crag and cavern and gully 
was half shown and half confused m the dim light and dark 
shadow r A single light glimmered upon it as we passed 
from some boat on the shore It is a far finer cape, as far as 
could be seen m the moonlight, than Cape Matapan a peak 
to the west, and round and bluff to the east, not very high, 
but with sufficient size to look very great and massive as we 
steered over the deep waters at its base, within a stone’s throw 
of the hermit’s cell upon it, who lives there all through the 
year, and is greatly reverenced by the Greek sailors who pass 
the cape The moon sunk below it as we rounded it, and 
left us under its shadow , and it gradually drew out into the 
outline of a wild beast couchant, which is not uncommon m 
some of the finest headlands, eg Gibraltar and Monte Circello 
The spray dashing up against our bows, and the long swell 
from the N E , told us that we were m comparatively open 
sea again after having had it as smooth as a lake hitherto , 
and now we have our head pointed almost straight for the 
Piraeus, where we are told that we shall be to morrow 
morning at six , so that I suppose I shall be dining with 
the General to morrow , and by this time then I shall have 
been along the Long Walls, and looked up at the Acropolis, 
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and by way of pieface, squabbled with ($reek douamer& and 
cibmen 

Athens , 20th — We got here this morning I turned out 
at five, as we were running along the smooth water, with 
iEgma and the low coast of Attica m sight, m the dim light 
ol the morning Theie, venly, were the places themselves 
You may suppose I stayed on deck As the day broke the 
scene came out more distinctly iEgma, two miles from us, 
and a vista of capes and islands letmng behind one another, 
and opening out m their different shades of grey and purple 
all dong the Argolic side, and the gulf , before us, for a# long 
time very grey and dim, the mountains of Attica, Parnes (I 
believe) with snow on its top, and Hymettus The morning 
was most beautifully cleai, and wdien the sun rose ovei 
Sunmm, as it did by way of a treat, the delicacy and Holi- 
ness ol the tints, the pale green of the sea, the iich red 
biown of HSgina, and the various purples, and blues, and 
greys ol the other distances, taken together with the noble 
loims of the mountains, made a most wonderful scene The 
places, too, seemed so strangely familiar, and yet the whole 
feeling of this morning w^as as if I was looking at something 
quite unreal 

At the Piraeus the interest altered, at least a new element 
came m , — a French lme-of battle ship with band playing, 
and queer looking fellows m red caps and w r hite kilts paddling 
about, and a modern Greek frigate, with her equally modern 
name, m Greek letters, upon hei stern, brought the present 
world into the old one m a veiy stiange way Then came 
the lide to Athens, passing m a lickety caliche , driven by a 
moustached fellow m petticoats, over the line of the Long 
Walls with the Acropolis m sight, and with a vulgai fellow- 
traveller at my side, who observed that the grazing along the 
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roadside was not e#ual to that of England And this is the 
sort of queer incongruity m which the daj passes It is a 
different thing from the feeling I have had m visiting other 
ruined places There is an activity and life going on here, 
claiming close kindred and connection with the classical past 
— so brilliant and refined and highly wrought, so full of 
solemnity and greatness — and quite unconscious of the 
contrast between its own vulgantv and bustle, and the utter 
death like quiet which hangs over the scenes and rums 
among which it works, and which, it seems to fancy, belong 
to iA, m the same way as they did to the Athens of Pericles 
and Demosthenes 

To Frederic Rogers, Esq 

2 6th February 1847 

I have been living for the last few dajs m the General’s 
house, m a complete whirl of modern Gieek politics, which 
are the engrossing subjects of Athenian conversation I will 
describe our abode and general day’s work The house is 
reached through a labyrinth of narrow and not verj. clean 
streets, as most houses are m Athens , it stands, like its 
brethren, m something between a court and a garden, sur- 
rounded by a wall, and built m the irregular way which is 
the fashion here — with two or three bits of old sculpture, 
found m digging the foundations, and built into the outer 
walls just anyhow Domestic architecture m Athens has not 
yet attained the rank of an ornamental art , it is of a tem- 
porary or make-shift character, and takes anything that 
comes to hand, and when it has covered a man, thinks it has 
done quite enough for him All the houses nearly are new , 
for the Turks and Greeks, between them, knocked down the 
old town — a miserable collection of hovels — and left the 
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space clear lor a new one, which has spmmg up m spite of 
attempts at straight streets at right angles to one anothei 
(“ PI ices d’Othon and de Louis,” and so on, and the example 
of a most exactly squaie white palace of the King’s), much 
according to the fashion of its predecessor, m glouous con 
tempt of straight lines Our particular house is situated, as 
I said, m one of these meandering stieets (lanes we should 
call them m England), which wanders at its own sweet will 
all round the town from one end to the other, and is trying 
to get itself the name — though the nation steadily ignoies it 
— of the street of Hadrian Here is one part of its course, 
and some one who, instead of building m solitary state, as 
many people build m Athens, wished to have a next neigh- 
bour, fenced m with a wall a bit of ground next to what had 
been last built upon and commenced work Perhaps he was 
the more tempted by the shell m good preservation of a stout 
Turkish tower, which had not been knocked down, and 
which saved him a good bit of building , so he added on an 
elbow (two storeys) to the Tuilush tower, and thus he had a 
pleasing irregular house occupying the two sides of the square 
of ground, with a rough wall on the street side, and with 
window s opening into the court The staircase is on the out 
side to the second storey of the new building, m which are the 
dr iw mg and dining rooms, fair rooms, and inside comfortable 
enough The romantic part of the business is that m these 
troublesome times, when parties run so high, my uncle con 
aiders it necessary to have his house capable of sustaining an 
assault, m case of any sudden disturbance , so that things 
are arranged for defence, and he has friends and old retainers 
living m the neighbourhood to whom his house would be a 
rendezvous in case of a row I hope he deceives himself into 
thinking there is more insecurity than is really the case , 
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but, certainly, the idea of being prepared for a sknmish 
pleases him Parties mn very high here, and the English 
party call the French party (none of whom, of course, I have 
seen) all sorts of names — brigand, assassin, and so forth, with 
the greatest profusion of aggravating and horrifying epithets 
But as regards actual security of the person, m Athens, or m 
the countiy, at least to strangers, other Englishmen are much 
less alarming than my uncle, so you need not be frightened , 
I only mention our foitifications as a part of the grotesque 
woild m which I am living 

The house is a regular trystmg place for the members of 
the Opposition First comes one of the old captains of the 
war, a rugged old gentleman from the mountains of the west, 
m a great white w oollen sort of capote, like a sheepskin with 
the wool inside, with the white petticoat or fustanella, and 
then leggings and slippers , probably he only talks modern 
Greek, but he is introduced to me, and we have a great deal 
of mute but smiling bowing, and shaking of hands, and so 
on , presently m comes one of the white-kilted servants, and 
with a humble inclination of body, and placing his hand 
on his heart, offers a long pipe to my fuend, who commences 
puffing Of course the conversation is not very intelligible , 
but it always consists m abusing Coletti and King Otho 
Presently m comes another gentleman , he may be dressed 
m the extreme of the Parisian fashion, tight boots and lemon- 
coloured kid gloves , he is sure to talk French and Italian 
with the greatest fluency, perhaps also English The pipe is 
bi ought m and offered, probably he declines it Then comes 
a dandy of another cut, one who sticks to the native dress 
and wears it (an extiemely handsome one anyhow, when the 
white kilt is clean) m its greatest elegance a cloth jacket of 
red, or blue, or olive, richly embroidered with black lace, 
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with loose sleeves opened all down the^rm, and just fastened 
round it m two or three places , over this a waistcoat without 
sleeves still more richly embroidered, shirt and lalt of snowy 
wdnteness, a rich slia%vl girdle, and red or blue leggings — and 
just nourishing a small moustache which contrasts strongly 
with the huge grizzle which twists up under the hooked nose 
of oui shaggy friend ; and so the session goes on, enlarging 
as people drop m one aftei another, m all sorts of di esses, and 
as each comes in, he is soon followed by a long pipe, which 
none hut the more exquisite or the invalids refuse There 
they sit m a circle, talking \ery loud Greek, Itahaji, and 
French, abusing the ministry and the present state of things, 
for two hours 

For the la«t w eeks I have been living among people who 
form the most grotesque contrasts to all that I have been 
accustomed to The difference of scene and dress is verj 
soon got ovei, and the view's of the Acropolis, and thenckety 
cabs driven below them by fierce moustached coachmen m 
red caps and white petticoats, do not move me more than St 
Mary’s and a Yice Chancellor and pokers would do But 
the company that I keep — quite, I assure you, the elite of 
Athens — is very different from all your people at Oxford 
First, all my friends are strong Liberals, and I hear nothing 
but Liberalism all day long No one here has any notion 
that an Englishman can be other than a Liberal, if he was 
not, he would be a sort of unintelligible contradictory monster, 
who by some accident had come to be bred m the great 
countiy of enlightened constitutionalism Of course all oui 
governments have acted more or less so a* to foster the idea, 
and the English who come to live here, besides the strong 
temptations of a foreign residence to become real Liberals, 
can hardly help appearing to be so, unless they take the line 
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of talking against England and English policy and pro- 
ceedings Pnmd facie , it is taken for granted that an 
Englishman abhors Jesuits and despotism as the two greatest 
of evils, and would die — or at least give a good deal of money 
— to provide constitutions for all nations wanting them , and 
it is difficult to make the natives understand that one is quite 
content with one’s freedom at home from thumb screws and 
black holes without violently sympathising with all the 
insurrectionists m Europe The confusion of ideas is quite 
grotesque , they get their notions of liberalism from French 
radical papers, the only ones which are read by the Greeks , 
then they say England is liberal, and so father all the 
French radical doctrines on England, who is supposed to 
patronise and enforce them against France, which here at 
least is supposed to back up despotism, and to work against 
“ the Constitution ” So that viewed as a Greek would 
represent it, the battle here between England and France is 
a sort of endless pursuing of their own tails Next, I find 
myself m the focus of a political row', which my Oxford 
experience helps me to understand, but which is still more 
ferocious than even the onslaught of * ** * and * * * 
There is first the open public row m the Chamber, between 
the Ministry and the Opposition, who have been for the last 
three years fighting m a most Homeric manner, which is 
lemembered not so much by this or that motion lost or won, 
but bj the skill and success on particular occasions of this or 
that irpofAaxos , how energetically Diomedes slew his opponent, 
and how Lysander and Lycurgus struck terror into the hosts 
of the Moschomangi — which is the nickname (I don’t under 
stand it) of the Ministerialists Tlieir House of Commons is 
a striking sight m its way the half military, half country 
gentleman look of the moustachioed members, the mixture 
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of showy Gieek with sad - coloured^ sombre European 
dresses, and the faces and airs of a number of the members, 
not unlike the pictures of the buily soldieis and flash 
corn tiers of the time of Charles I , always puts me m mind 
of Ins House of Commons And those of the Opposition 
Greeks who are learned enough m Western history to have 
heard anything about the pailiamentary struggles before oui 
civil war, like to diaw a parallel between them and their 
own battle with King Otho and his pet Minister Ooletti 
Then, when the public battle is over, succeeds an endless 
series of visitmgs and gatherings where they speculate, and 
abuse then enemies, and bring and receive news — what new 
votes the Minister has bought, and how much national 
property he has gi anted away for them, what new sneaking, 
sharp piactice the King has employed to silence one witness, 
and what sort of poison was used to get another out of the 
way, how many English ships are coming, and how terrible 
they will be to the conupt court There is no mtei course 
between the two parties , each thinks the other fit for 
nothing hut to be food for the crows, and would not be 
sorry for a favourable opportunity of preparing the dish for 
them The things that are spoken of a& likely or desirable, 
and still more those that are alluded to, are quite horrifying 
to my quiet English proprieties I have certainly got a 
clearer notion than I used to have of a political fight as it 
used to be two hundred years ago 

In all this political low between the Moschomangi people 
and the Opposition ecclesiastical matters are not veiy pro 
mment The Roman Catholic King is practical head of the 
Church, which, m the Constitution, is made to profess entire 
independence of Constantinople, though united with it m 
doctrine He nominates the bishops, and out of the bishops 
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he also appoints tlje five who form the governing synod 
Meanwhile, as a power in the State, the Church as yet makes 
\ery little show , the Liberals on both sides are, of course, 
for cutting down, suppressing monasteries, paying the clergy 
by the State, and having as few bishops as possible , and 
probably they will carry out their wishes, though at present 
they are too busy with other things The Church party, the 
£< Phil orthodox/ 5 who are patronised by Russia, are now m 
close league with the Liberals of the Opposition against the 
Liberals of the Ministry, and so do not say very much about 
then differences, but they aie said to be people of very strong 
opinions (“ bigoted, fanatical,” are the words applied to them 
by my friends), who are exceedingly disgusted with the 
Liberal ways of proceeding with Chuich pioperty, and with 
the position of the Greek Church, as laid down m the Con 
stitution, against the Patriarch of Constantinople , and as 
they have some clever fellows among them, and have Russia 
to back them, they will probably be heaid of m time The 
bulk of the population appear to be completely under the 
influence of the Church , of course everything is very rude, 
churches, pnests, service and congregation, as you would 
naturally expect a popular religion, kept up and followed, m 
a \ery rude people, to be 

Athens, Uh March 

I have dropped down here at a good moment, at least a 
curious one The Minister is a certain M Coletti, an ex- 
secretary or quack doctoi, I forget which, of All Pacha, and 
said to have been made good use of by that respectable old 
gentleman , but m due time he became a patriot, and white- 
washed and polished himself up by a six years’ residence m 
Pans as Minister He is personally a favourite of the King’s 
and hand m glove with M Piscatory, the Minister, and with 
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tli© Fieneli party I saw him the other ,day m the Senate, 
the yepovcrta 01 Upper House This body, consisting of 
members for life (about forty), is supposed to be made up of 
the most distinguished people of the country , and here the 
English paity is geneially the strongest Coletti came as 
Minister, to give explanations about a bill He marched m 
with extreme pomp a big, broad-shouldered man m Greek 
costume of reel cap, and white lalt, and embroidered leggings, 
seeming almost smothered m the rich fur on his jacket His 
appearance was not m his favour , he sat m a moody sort of 
way, seldom looking up, and never looking any one in the 
face, and acting the great man out of humour m a grotesque 
sort of way This M Coletti, the Opposition says, is doing 
all he can to subvert the Constitution, and bring m a 
despotism such as the King would like , and he does this by 
making the Government go on as badly as possible, and 
speciatim by privately encouraging all sorts of bad characters 
and brigandism, so that he may drive the nation at last to 
lay the blame of all their troubles on the Constitution, ana 
ask, “What good has this Constitution done us *2 ” Thi s has 
been going on for nearly three years People abuse one 
another so furiously that it is hard to believe all that is said , 
but I should think that there is little doubt that M Coletti 
is no better than he should be He is at present, however, 
apparently at the end of his ministry , at least he is involved 
m some half dozen extremely awkward scrapes, and if the 
King persist m keeping him, I should really think that there 
will be fighting He has persisted all along m bearing on 
his own broad shoulders the weight of four out of the seven 
“ responsible Ministerships ” appointed by the Constitution, 
— Interior, Justice, Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs, and 
Foreign Affairs, — an arrangement which, of course, has many 
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advantages, but increases also a man’s chances of scrapes, 
which, with arrears, are said to he considerable m these 
several departments The number of displaced functionaries 
— displaced by their own account on political grounds only 
— police magistrates, piofessors, and “judges of Areopagus,” 
whom I have met here is pretty well , and these fellows are 
turned loose to write new spapers, which are numerous and 
warmly supported by their party, and eagerly read (There 
are some twenty at least m Athens, the largest part being 
Opposition papers ) Then he is beginning to break with 
some of his friends Two of the most effective were two 
sworn brothers m arms, named Grivas and Gnzzotis — two 
inseparables, who are always to be seen together m the 
streets, oi m the Chamber, dressed m the richest style of 
Greek military costume, and carrying it off with a swagger 
which is not uncommon with the wearers of the native dress 
Grivas looks very like a theatrical captain of banditti , and 
Grizzotis like a theatrical grey haired Parliamentarian in 
l Puntam Both these gentlemen would requne some soap 
and water to wash them clean — Grivas requiring considerably 
the larger quantity They used to walk about with the most 
terrifying “tails” of palican (bravi is just the Italian for 
them), which they were wont to switch most uncomfoitably 
m the faces of the Opposition members However, Gmas 
quarrelled with the King about a dinner, and Gnzzotis, his 
friend, about something else , and now they have turned 
steady men, disinterested citizens, who have resigned then 
preferments, and are ready to serve their country, and have 
become quiet and almost respectable characters, having cut 
, off and laid aside their “tails,” at least for the present 
They are now holding out hands to the Opposition , and 
among other things they ha\ e taken to worrying the unlucky 
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Coletti with the most determined ferocity in the Chamber of 
Deputies , and lie, like a great offended owl, not knowing 
how to maintain his dignity, instead of facing them runs 
away, which does not raise his character Just at this crisis 
lie has contrived to get into a quarrel with the Turks, and to 
get caught out m a piece of financial sharp practice, which 
there is no denying, and which has brought the Chambers 
upon him The King turned his back at one of his own 
balls on the Turkish Minister for refusing a passport, which 
he had been expressly ordered by his own Government not 
to give, and then Coletti insulted the Ambassador further, 
by telling him that it was just like him, and that the King 
had served him right , whereupon the Ambassador wrote to 
Constantinople, and the Turk now, who ceitamly has behaved 
with great dignity and diplomatic propriety, tells Coletti that 
satisfaction must be given within thirty days, or all inter 
course will be broken off The man to whom the passport 
was refused tried quite lately to get up an insurrection m 
Macedonia, and is now one of the King’s aides de camp I 
have read the letters of all parties, and the comments of the 
different Greek papers, and Coletti and the King ceitamly 
seem to have very little to say for themselves When this 
took place there was a good deal of vapouring about war with 
Tuikey, and approaching marriages and christenings were to 
be celebrated m Santa Sophia , but this seems to have gone 
off, the Opposition warriors, who are some of the most dis 
languished, not being at present m the humour to fight with 
the Turks , and the Ministers at Constantinople, except the 
French, siding very strongly with the Turkish Ambassador 
The home affair is only the discovery of a system of falsifica 
tion of the official corn averages by which the duty on corn (a 
sliding scale) is fixed, of which the Finance Minister bearing 
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the inauspicious name*of “ Poneropoulos ” ( — “ poulos 53 being 
equivalent to our son) has as yet given an extremely lame 
account, and which an energetic commission of the Chamber 
of Deputies is now diligently engaged m hunting out to the 
bottom Of the fact there is no doubt, and the Minister 
throws himself on the mercy of the Chamber by pleading 
guilty to laches , he had so much to do , but the Chamber, 
with perfect propriety, are not disposed to acquit him of any 
negligence , and as Coletti’s signature is also to the averages, 
and he besides is such an atlas of administration, he will be 
in for whatever his subordinate catches from the commission 
To add to his distress, England wants some of her money, 
and he is daily m expectation of three lme-of-hattle ships off 
the Piraeus, by way of hint , he has been already allowed 
400,000 drachmae m his budgets of ’45 and ’46, which have 
disappeared in some other way, and he is now trying to 
smuggle an irregular bill to authorise a credit for the pay- 
ment, without putting it m the budget Unlucky gentle- 
man 1 He certainly appears to be got to the edge , but they 
say the Kin g will not let him go, and the Opposition, who 
are undoubtedly gaming every day, make no scruple of 
saying, that whoever else goes with him, Coletti shall go, 
and if not by fair means, still m some way If he is 

turned out I do not see who there is to take his place, 
for the Opposition people are so much out with the King 
personally, that I cannot imagine their getting on with him 
How they would do I don’t know They would certainly 
be under honester influences than I think Coletti is, and one 
of their leading men was expatiating the other day on the 
lesson which the corruption and profligate waste of public 
property by this Ministry had given to the Opposition, 
against the time when they should come into power It 
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would make them mind their proprieties, and be a warning 
to them to keep from picking and stealing, — they would be 
forced to keep up £C une administration austere” 

The Chamber of Deputies appears to offer a good field for 
a Minister to operate upon They tell me that not one man 
m ten has enough to maintain himself on m Athens, and 
accordingly, places are most acceptable, and promises are the 
great engines of government , and not a tenth can be ful 
filled, yet, with a sanguine people like this, the principle of 
a lottery is said to work well, and to keep votes with the 
Ministers The interest which the Athenian public 4-ake m 
politics seems to be absorbing , there are nearly a score of 
newspapers published twice a week to satisfy their cravings , 
but they like to hear and to tell, rather than to read The 
uncertainty of any news is a curious feature of this part of 
the world Every one, even leading people, seem quite con 
tent with it as a report, and to trouble themselves very 
little to ascertain on what authority it rests , it is quite 
sufficient for them m its unauthenticated oral shape, and by 
the time that a cautious Englishman, who is deprived of the 
Times , feels clear that it is true, it has become quite out of 
date and stale It is to me one of the most curious con- 
trasts between the half civilisation here and our own state 
of society , the circulation and verification of intelligence 
goes on still, mainly by the same imperfect means as it did 
m the days of Thucydides, and is practically to the nation 
and even the city as precarious and difficult France is m 
the way to get hold of the political training of these people , 
for the only foreign newspapers they look at are the French 
— Sibcle, National , Debats , and P? esse I should doubt, 
were it not so improbable a priori, whether a Times ever 
reaches Athens I have not seen or heard of one (yes— 
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there is one at the English reading room) And the course 
of opinion is decidedly French, even among the English 
party who detest the French Government because it is 
upholding the German Court notions and policy of the King , 
they look for material help to Lord Palmerston and his 
three deckers, but for intellectual direction, they take ideas 
and formulae from their oracles, the French Liberal press and 
M Thiers It is curious though to see France viewed as 
backing up the old notions of Royal power, and England 
simply as the representative of Liberalism and all that sort 
of thing And one cannot help looking at it oneself in a 
great measure with Greek spectacles , it appears curiously 
different seen at a distance or close It is uncommonly 
difficult to get hold of anything that one can entirely under- 
stand and believe , partly from one’s own want of quickness, 
and partly because it is necessary to pass the day m a 
sceptical state of mind when in company with these In el} 
Greeks Truth-telling, however, is highly prized here, one 
of them told me, “ Quando in Grecia un uomo dice la venta, 
veramente l’adorano ” , it was meant, as one naturally takes 
it, as an ambiguous compliment to his countrymen Of 
their “ sharpness ” there can be no doubt , the schools 
(Government chiefly) are crowded, and there are a great 
number in Athens of poor scholars, who come here and take 
service m order to go to the schools at the same time — 
regular servitors I wish I had room to give you a full 
account of the means taken by a friend of mine, who was 
Governor somewhere, to make the old people take to his 
schools — those who hung back from sending their children, 
“ gh ho perseguitato ” — “ l’uno 10 metteva m arresto,” and 
so on , while he coaxed and favoured those who sent their 
children (a most grotesque story, told with the utmost tvvjde ca), 
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so tint theie is no danger of the y^ung Greeks not being 
fond ol some sort or other of illumination , but it will be of 
a cunous sort At present they are a curious mixture of 
sh irpntss and simplicity , living m a kind of dreamland, m 
which Greece is the cential point, and the great “ Protecting 
Pow ers ” are strange mysterious divinities, fighting among 
themselves for the exclusive control of its fate Their 
curiosity and quickness and mistakes are amusing, like those 
of children , and like childien, it is impossible to put them 
up to the complicated state of things m the West I cannot 
tell what hold the Church has on them a great number of 
the leading men are, I should think, highly Liberal, and the 
course of legislation is to clip Church revenues and power , 
but the churches are full morning and afternoon, and the 
strong religious feeling at present of the nation at large is 
undoubted I was edified by an old weathei beaten soldier 
from the mountains of Western Greece, one of the heroes of 
the late war, who keeps Lent with a stuctness most disagree 
ible to some of his more enlightened fellow partisans, who 
xre afraid to drink milk with their tea for fear of scandalis 
mg him The old gentleman is a fine specimen m his way, 
and would obviously like nothing better than a good time of 
war again, for which it really looks as if he would not have 
to wait long The parish clergy are said to be ignoiant, but 
good sort of people The King being a Roman Catholic is 
an anomalous sort of thing, which does not add to his chance 
of being well with the nation He has great power in 
ecclesiastical matters (nominating bishops, and selecting the 
five who form the governing synod) On the other hand, 
he being a very strong Roman Catholic, (1) is married to a 
Protestant , (2) is bound by the Constitution to bring up his 
children as members of the Greek Church , and (3) has to 
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attend the Greek services on certain days, for which he is 
said to receive absolution as soon as he returns to the palace 
It is a strange arrangement One of mj friends tells me 
continually that we (England) should send the Greeks three 
things, and that then they would get on grandly, viz — 
Engineers to make Artesian wells , People to teach the 
Greeks not to waste and spoil their grapes , Capital 
“ Acqua ci manca, danari ci mancano, ed ll vmo nostro 
guastiamo noi ” 


To C M Church, Esq 

Turkish Tower, under the N E Angle 
of the Acropolis, %th Maich 1847 

I am weather-bound here, w aitmg for the weather to say 
one or the other, whether it will be fine or not, before I begin 
an expedition round Attica My route is — 1st day, a village 
near Sunium , 2nd day, Sunium, Thoricus, and Prasise , 
3rd day, Maiathon , 4th day, by Rhamnus to Oropus , 5th 
day, by Deceleia, or else by Phylsa to Athens , or perhaps 
turn off to Eleusis first, which will make another day 
Travelling is slow on horseback with baggage horse 5 * My 
companion is a Greek fuend of the General’s, an employ 6 in 
the “Woods and Forests,” who knows all the country, and 
who takes with him some of his men as a guard against 
klephts He is a sharp little man, with moustachios, named 
Vilaeti, who speaks Italian not much better, but more fluently 
than I do, and, I daresay, will be a good guide I hope to 
have a grand dispatch to send you by the post after this 
I have been inactive for the last fortnight, but I could 
not well do otherwise , it would not have done to run off 
into the country, and to have left the General at once , but 
I hope now my campaigning will begin I have lost some 
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time by not getting up better my work before I came. 1 
have liad to be reading when I ought to have been looking 
about me, or learning modern Greek, which is a great puzzle 
from the way in which familiar words are disguised by their 
accentual pronunciation. However, by this time I know 
Athens pretty nearly as well as I know Winchester, and I 
don’t think I shall easily forget it. I have at last been to 
the Acropolis, which I left to the last. It is certainly most 
magnificent. The size of the Parthenon is much greater 
than the view of it from the town leads you to expect, and 
when you get up to the platform of the rock, it spreads out 
its colonnade, broken as it is, with a mixture of calm 'solem- 
nity and brightness, which calls up the idea of a beautiful 
human face such as you see in Greek sculpture, as if that 
was the expression which the architect, by his own method, 
meant to suggest to the beholder. It is remarkable what 
extreme attention these Greek architects paid to the effect of 
their buildings. There is a young architect here, a Mr. 
Penrose, who is taking all the measurements with the 
utmost accuracy ; and the results as to the contrivances em- 
ployed to give the fullest optical effect to the building are 
very curious. For instance, there is not a single column, 
which is perpendicular ; they all lean inwards to a definite 
degree. Then, he says, there is scarcely a straight line in 
the building ; all, except some few straight lines, are mathe- 
matical curves, sections of the cone which agree with the 
calculated curves exactly, and are such as just would give 
the fullest effect to the lights and shadows. 

There are also some French architects at work, one of 
whom has just discovered what he supposes to be the mark 
of Neptune’s trident (v. Herod. 8. 55 ; Pausanias, 26. 6 ; 
Wordsworth’s Athens, 133). In excavating under the 
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northern wing of the Erechtheum he came to a walled 
chamber, m the rocky floor of which are three natural holes 
in a straight line, not quite equidistant, but near enough to 
convey the idea of the cryj^Lov , and near it, channels as if 
for water cut m the rock There seems no reason why it 
should not be what it is taken for These things bring back 
the past with a sort of thrill, and the Acropolis is full of 
these mementos The impression of the votive shield on the 
east end of the Parthenon — the marks of the wheels of 
chariots m the rocky entrance under the Propylnea — the 
architect’s lines and circles, still left m the unfinished base- 
ment of the columns of the Propylsea, left unfinished from 
the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, — the finished 
rustic woik of the basement of the old temple which the 
Persians destroyed, left as part of the foundation of the more 
magnificent Parthenon, the new part of the foundation of 
which is continued on fiom it with rough blocks, to the 
requisite length — and the fiagments of columns and triglyphs 
belonging to the same temple built into the northern wall of 
the Acropolis, m the hurry of the repairs under Themistocles 
— have a different effect from that of mere repairs , they 
bung back the sort of private history and the everyday 
business of those times , it is hke catching a glimpse of the 
men themselves , it m some measure peoples the scene 

And now to our private life The day passes generally 
as I described m my last solitary breakfast, day to myself, 
partie cm r tie at dinner, pipes and coffee after, and the com- 
pany of the old chieftain Demo Chelio, with his deep laugh, 
and white woollen capote, whence he derives the name of 
'Acnr/oo SidpoXo, ie white devil There are not many 
English I have dined once or twice at Sir E Lyons’, and 
at Mr Hill’s the chaplain I have not met with any 
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chance of a companion, and I do not much expect one I 
shall try hard to get on to Delphi My next plan after that 
is iEgma, Epidauius, the plain of Argos, if possible, Nemea, 
and the Stymphalian country, Corinth, and home I am 
afraid I must give up Sparta , the General will not hear 
of it 

Feom the House of the Ex Demarch 
Keratia, 10& March 1847 

I begin a sort of journal letter of my expedition If you 
want to know where I am, look m a good map of Attica, 
eg Leake or Wordsworth, about 15 miles to the north ot 
Sunium, and you may, perhaps, find the out of the-way place 
where I am writing, much to the astonishment of all my 
companions and the inmates of my domicile We have just 
done dinner m a large upper loom m one of the chief houses 
of this village, which, though something like a good large 
bnn m Englind, is by no means a bad resting place after a 
day’s ndc Imagine, then, a large barn, with a good blazing 
lire of cedar biushwood, smelling very aromatic My com 
pamons are, first, a chief ranger m the Greek “ Woods and 
Forests,” who is my guide and cicerone , secondly, two of his 
men, fine-looking fellows, of the Albanian cut, armed up to 
the teeth with Turkish sabre, silver mounted pistol and 
dagger and long gun, in the fashionable white kilt and red 
cap, and sheepskin “floccata” or cape — uncommonly warlike 
gentry, who, if they were not allowed to wear arms m the 
service of the Government as keepers of the woods and 
forests, would probably wear them on their own account, and 
guard the woods and forests for themselves , thirdly, the 
sons of the demarch, or rather the ex demarch, an authority 
equivalent to our mayor, who have just come m from the 
plough, and appear to be honest sort of laboureia These 
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are all assembled^ m one big room, smoking and looking on 
with much curiosity at my proceedings (one of the boys has 
just come without any shyness, but without any forwardness 
either, simply to look over my shoulder, to see what opera- 
tion was going on while I was wntmg) We have just 
dined — first myself and M Vilaeti my companion, at a 
table, on “pillaw” of rice and butter, boiled fish, and cold 
iamb, finishing off with pipes (m which I am quite an adept) 
and coffee , then, on a mat spread on the floor, the guards 
and the demarch’s family, who, as it is Lent (which these 
wild soldiers observe m their way most strictly), have re- 
stricted themselves to olives, and a sort of caviare They 
would not eat our “ pillaw 55 because there was butter in it, 
and now they are marching about the room talking, and one 
of them preparing tea. My “ guardia boschi 33 I have really 
quite taken a fancy to, m spite of their somewhat roughish 
looks , there is a curious simplicity and natural civility 
mixed up with the military dandyism and conceit which 
marks their whole tribe, which gives a good deal of zest to 
the intercourse which I carry on with them, partly m bad 
Italian and worse Greek, and partly by signs But I must 
give you a sketch of our line of march 

We started from Athens at half-past eight this morning, 
myself and M Vilaeti on horseback, the two “guardia 
boschi 33 exalted high on the backs of two mules laden with 
carpet-bags and baskets of provisions, with their long guns 
m front of them and across their knees, and the muleteer on 
foot, armed with a long gun also, and a couple of pipes for 
us, stuck like pistols m his belt We rode through the 
narrow plain, between Hymettus and Lycabettus, a red stony 
flat, covered with wild thyme and dwarf shrubs of the 
prickly oak It was a beautiful morning, and the three 
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great mountains— Hymettus, grey and silvqpy, on our right , 
Parnes, with its black patches of forest scattered over its 
bare, craggy sides, on our left , and Pentelicus m front, a 
beautiful rich purple pyramid, rising straight fiom the plain 
— made a glorious scene Travelling m this fashion, we go 

at a foot’s pace, about three miles an hour, and so have 
plenty of time to look about us We wound round the 
northern spur of Hymettus, and then doubled it, moving 
along its eastern base Here we got into the Mesogsea, a 
senes of small flat plains, winding m and out, as the great 
ranges open or close on them, and with a number of small 
lulls rising over them, some broken and craggy, where the 
lock has broken through the soil, and others round and 
conical The mountains are covered with brushwood, cedar, 
tamarisk, the prickly oak, and the “Pmus mantima ” — 
7T€vkos — which often grows to a large tree , but the shep 
herds who wander about the country with their flocks, and 
And but very little to feed them with, are m the habit of 
setting fire to the woods, to make a clearing and produce 
pasture-tracks, — a habit which it is the chief office of my 
companion to restrain Every now and then we came to a 
grove of olives, often m a recess m the hills, a regular 
d-Acros, which generally showed a church half- appearing 
through the gre} foliage and grotesquely twisted trunks , but 
tirough all the country, except a solitaiy church, not a 
building was to be seen except m the villages The people 
live together, and go out and work m the district belonging 
to their village at the corn-lands and vineyards , but they 
do not live m single farmhouses This gives a solitary look 
to the country, such as one sees only in downs m England , 
but m spite of great quantities of stony and uncultivated 
land, it is not dreary The flowers are coming out , here 
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and there among* the brushwood a bright red anemone, and 
other sorts less brilliant, white, violet, and blue , the yellow 
broom, too, is coming out on the hills , and the olive has to 
me an extremely pleasing effect We dined at a place you 
will probably look for in vam, Koroupia, just under the base 
of one of the spurs of Hymettus, and after a beautiful after- 
noon’s ride of three hours, got to this place, under the 
shadow of a noble mountain, which they call here Elympo, 
or Olympo To morrow we start for Sunium and Thoncus 

My Greek guards are immense fun with the mackintosh 
airbed which I have with me They have taken it into 
their special care, and are just like children with it, racing 
one against another, which shall fill a compartment first with 
the bellows, or with their mouth They consider it a wonder 
of art, and mtend to floor their friends at Athens with riddles 
about a man whom they have seen, who sleeps on wind 
They are capital attendants, and quite watch every want 
which they fancy I may have It is veiy curious to be 
among these wild people with their pistols and daggers and 
scimitars, mounted with silver , the passion for ornamental 
arms is quite a ruling one with them , and Government 
indulges it by allowing the irregular troops, and the police, 
etc (besides some not very creditable retainers of the great 
men), to dress as they like, and to sport all sorts of 
dangerous weapons 

1 Ith Mai ch — To-day we have had a long, but most 
delightful ride to Sunium We started at seven, and rode 
through a very noble mountain pass, down to Thoncus a 
great part of the road was high on the mountain side, over- 
looking a deep, gloomy ravine , we looked down on a wide 
chasm m the limestone rocks, which were of all colours, — 
green, red, yellow, and purple, — through which the winter 
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torrents must rush along m fine style, aifd this ended m a 
dell thickly wooded with evergreens of this country, with 
their varied shades The view at the end of this was verv 
fine , the channel of Euboea, like a broad river, with two 
long islands, one behind the other, the water of the deepest 
blue, and the beautiful purples of the various distances con- 
trasting with all the greens and reds of the mountains which 
opened out upon the shore Every now and then we came 
to long tracts of scoriae These are from the now exhausted 
mines of Launum, and all over the wooded hills of this 
extremity of Attica one comes to places where the smelting 
was carried on The ride to Sunium along the face of the 
hills, with the sea glistening and just crisped by the wind, 
was delicious , it had the zest, too, of being thought a little 
dangerous, and we rode m military order, one of our guards 
riding m front as our advanced guaid, perched up on the 
top of a mule, with his long gun across his knees, ourselves 
m the centre, and the other bringing up the rear However, 
no klephts appeared, and we rode up the steepest hill that I 
can conceive a horse carrying a man up, to the temple You 
know generally how it stands , fourteen or sixteen white 
marble Doric columns on the top of a cape 400 feet high, 
which stretches far out into the sea, and looks up the Gull 
of iEgma in one direction, and the Euboean Channel m the 
other, and m front commands a vista of the islands, as they 
run out one beyond another, from Makronisi to (they say, 
but *1) Melos 

Marathon, 12 th March 

I must give you a line from this place, though I was too 
sleepy to finish my work last night, and have had eleven 
hours on horseback to day We have come from Keratia, 
passing by the old Prasise (Porto Raphti), a beautiful bay, 
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where a lot of /ery ruffian-looking Greek irregulais were 
breakfasting We dined under a hot June sun, which quite 
burnt my hands, near the old Brauron, and rode along the 
outside of the hills, between them and the sea, through the 
woods About five the weather changed, and the clouds 
gathered very thick over Pentelicus and its spurs , and at 
six we rode into the plain of Marathon, with a wild and 
gloomy sky, the evening sunlight just catching the distant 
headlands of Euboea, and throwing a white sickly gleam 
upon them I am glad to have seen Marathon as I have 
dome — late m the evening, the time of day of the battle 
itself, under a dark, stern, stormy skv, which, without con- 
cealing the features of the scene, gave them a great solemnity 
The plain, as flat as the sea itself, is one of the gulfs of land 
which run m here among the mountains Entering it from 
the south, it is hounded by rounded down like hills of con- 
siderable height, while behind use — steep, craggy, and 
pointed — the last spurs of Pentelicus , over these last the 
clouds hung low and rolled together, just leaving m the 
south west an opening of light, which gave additional depth 
and shade to the outline of hills along which it was spread 
The one conspicuous object m this wide flat of about six 
miles is the Tumulus of the 192 Athenians There are 
great differences of opinion about the position of the armies , 
but by the consent of all the critics, we were allowed to 
believe, on this wild evening, as it closed on us m the 
solitary field, that here had been the brunt of the battle, 
and that we were riding across ground where Europe and 
Asia first fairly met and tried their strength It was 
impossible to have seen the place under a better light , one 
which so well suited the strange, mysterious chaiacter of the 
old victory, which, even to the Greeks themselves, had 
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something m it of the supernatural We were benighted on 
the field, with the wind rising, and the sea breaking on the 
beach near us, where the Persian ships with Hippias had 
moored With some tiouble, and amid the funous onslaught 
of shepherds’ dogs, we found our way, m the thick, dusk} 
evening, to the demarch’s house at Marathona , and here we 
weie very hospitably and civilly leceived by the Greek 
family The lady came in, after the first compliments had 
passed, with a tray of sweetmeats and a glass of some sort of 
liqueur, and offered it gracefully as a land of welcome 
They are like the last demarch, plain, farmer sort of people, 
who live chiefly in their kitchen, but they have a big room 
besides, which has served for our dining-room, and will 
serve for our bedroom But I must piepare to make use 
of it m this latter character 

Marathona, 13 th March 

I did my hosts injustice, for they gave me a room tc 
myself, and a very comfortable, though somewhat rude bed 
without fleas, which indeed I have not met with yet I 
make myself at home, squat on a mat with the rest before 
the kitchen fire, and smoke and so I am treated with much 
favour To-day, instead of going on to Oropus, I have made 
my headquarters here, and rode m the morning to Bhamnus, 
and m the afternoon had a gallop over the field, and looked 
at Yrand, which is said to have been the ancient Marathon 
(< vide Leake) For Bhamnus I refer you to the same, or else 
to Wordsworth The temple of the awful goddess of the 
Persian war vies with that of Athenae of the Acropolis and of 
Sunium, m the grandeur of its situation It stood, a Doric 
marble hexastyle like the Theseium, at the head of a steep 
gorge, looking down over a fortified cape with walls of huge 
blocks of marble, which runs out from the ends of the 
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ravine, upon the river like Eubcean Channel, down which 
the Persian ships sailed to Marathon And as Minerva at 
Sumum seemed to place herself in front of her own land, 
and on the Acropolis, to watch over her city, its denizen, its 
champion, and unsullied object of worship — roXids, rrpo 
pottos, irapOevos — so on the other side of Attica those ships 
who approached it, as they looked up from the water to the 
white front of the temple of Nemesis, standing out against 
its dark background of wood, and facing Asia, must have 
been reminded of the power which had once protected 
Athens* so signally, and might have foreseen that the same 
power, rj 0ea>i/ /xaAtcrra avOpwirois vfipio-Tats aTrapaLrrjTOS, 
would one day punish her as signally The temple was a 
monument against themselves. 

Scala d’Oropo, lith March 

I have been travelling all to day We left Marathona 
by a very fine mountain path, like all those which we have 
passed, — one which would make an English horse open his 
e} es wide, but which these horses step up and down with 
the greatest possible coolness This expedition has taught 
me that there is no place, not absolutely perpendicular, up 
and down which a hoise will not go sheets of slippery rock, 
tracks of loose and broken stones, steps or sharp crags or 
deep holes — it is all one to them they walk coolly over 
everything, at any angle at which a man could stand I 
have long ceased to be nervous, though our road to day has 
been up and down a succession of deep gorges, or along their 
faces, looking down their steep sides We have travelled 
to day through the Diacna, a country of ravines, some of 
them very magnificent ones, cut deeply into the soft soil, 
with a toirent bed at the bottom, but with a want of wood, 
owing to the perpetual burning which goes on here 

I 
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Kapandriti, Kalamo, Marcopoulo, and c this place, will give 
yon our route The Oropia is a flat plain along the sea, 
leaching up from the Asopus to the wall of moorlands, 
which are the ending of Attica proper We had our first 
ram to day, but it did not do us much harm , but it will be a 
bore if it keeps us here to-morrow The views of Euboea and 
the channel are very fine all along the road we have been to 
day Theie is a great mountain just over against us behind 
Ei etna (Dirphys m ancient maps), of which we have not yet 
seen the summit It is not sketching weather, however, and 
I am soiry to say that I have come away without anything 
of Marathon, though there is at least one very staking view 
the great hill which overhangs the plain and battle-ground 
to the south was tempting me all the time I was there , 
but it was too cold at the only times I could spare for 
sketching 

Athens, 19 th March 

The weather was so unpromising at Scala d’Oropo on 
Monday morning, that we resolved to give up Mount Parnes, 
and get back to Athens as quick as we could We came 
through the same sort of moorland hills that we had passed 
the day before, and through the pass between Pentelicus and 
the lower ridges which connect it with Paines , you will 
find m Leake’s map the pass of Katifon It was a gusty, 
showery day, and the snowstorms which covered Parnes even 
as low down as the peak of Deceleia showed that we had been 
prudent 

We dined at a small village, Kapandnti, where we tried 
for the first time a clay floor, and the company of horses and 
fowls eating m the same room with us It was the house of 
the chief magistrate, tt apeSpos, he is called (ie deputy to the 
demaxch of the larger district) The dignitary himself was 
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out at work, most honestly getting his bread His house was 
divided lengthways by two arches, shiny and black with 
smoke, as were also the rafters of the roof which they sup 
ported, and in which was a hole for the smoke, and divers 
accidental holes for the refrigeration and humefaction of the 
inhabitants Across ran a rail, on the one side the beasts m 
the dark, — on the other, the human creatures, by the light 
of the fire and door, and the fowls were everywhere When 
we came m, the daughter was kneading bread, the mother 
spinning and watching the pot on the fire, the children crying, 
the husband of the daughter standing about doing nothing 
M Vilaeti said that they were very good people, and that the 
7rape8po9 never sent away a poor man or a traveller from his 
door We did not put them out much Ghiorghi simply 
put some wood on, and made a better fire, without saying 
by your leave, and took possession of one side of it for his 
cooking business, while the old lady went on with hers at 
the other A carpet was spread on the floor, and we squatted 
down close to the fire, which was very acceptable that day, 
and smoked till our dinner was ready to warm us better 
We dined very well, off a horse -sieve for a table, our 
attendants and the son-in-law dining on a mess of rice next 
to us, and the ladies eating by snatches out of a pipkin, of 
some kind of broth or pottage on the other side of the fire 
Our ride through the valley below Kapandnti, which ends 
the highlands of North-Eastern Attica or Diacna, was pretty, 
and the weather mended The pass itself is striking, an 
easy ascent winding up a red hill with pines, and between 
deep banks of red earth, overhung with shrubs and trees , 
a place once, and I believe even now, famous for klephts, 
“signormi” — or e/wropot as they are still called — whose 
occasionally chivalrous way of doing business commanded 
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a share even of M Vilaeti’s admiration However, we saw 
no more of them here than we had at Sunium, and got home 
without the smallest adventure to boast of 

To C M Church, Esq 

Athens, 8th April 1847 

I begin a letter, though I have not much to write that is 
new since my last date Easter here has been, as might be 
expected, more noisy and hurried than is pleasant But it 
was a satisfaction on Easter Sunday to have some faces at 
church which brought back St Mary’s early service and St 
Peter’s in the East, viz Watson, and Mildmay of Merton, who 
have been here all the week The last week was observed 
by the Greeks m a curious way , — strict and severe fasting , 
long services very early m the morning and late at night , 
and m the middle of the day they were hurrying and bustling 
about preparing for Easter, and the streets were full of stalls 
decked out with evergreens and bad prints of the king and 
queen, saints, and heroes of the war I went to one or two 
of their services, ^ e those at the Russian Church, where there 
was less crowd There seemed to be both more reverence 
and attention and more levity than in an English congrega- 
tion I don’t profess to understand their way of behaving 
The sort of orderly inattention and stealthy gossip that goes 
on with us you never see here They are either attending 
m earnest, or not pretending to attend at all , and they seem 
to pass abruptly, and without any hesitation or concealment, 
from devotion to mutual salutations and smiles This was 
the case among the Russians, who all belong to the embassy , 
the Greeks proper, I should think, are much the same, except 
that the service on the part of the clergy is more slovenly, 
which it was not at all at the Russian Church All Saturday 
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was devoted to kiting lambs , the shepherds came down 
from the mountains with their flocks, and were to be seen 
going about everywhere with their lambs on their shoulders 
— -just Overbeck’s “ Pastor Bonus ” , and at every corner of 
the streets the butchering was going on m public, and one 
was in danger of stepping into a stream of blood Easter 
begins at twelve o’clock on Saturday night with a great 
service, at which the King and Queen are present (one being 
a Roman Catholic, the other a Lutheran), and all Athens 
crowds there, partly as a religious duty, partly for the 
spectacle After this is over (it lasts three hours), all return 
home and begin eating roast lamb with a greediness which 
is not creditable to the moral effect of their previous abstinence 
But, of course, there are two sides to all holiday keeping 
Here they seem, most of them, to go half mad. Among 
other things, they keep up all night and all day long a 
never-ceasing fire from their guns and pistols, which has 
slackened but not stopped yet , and they think it no fun 
unless they load with ball This, as half of them are drunk, 
interferes with the satisfaction of walking in the streets 
or looking out of window Then, yesterday, by way of 
variety, they had a Jew not They have been accustomed 
other years to burn a Jew m effigy on Easter Sunday, which 
the police stopped so by way of making amends a mob of, 
they say, between~~fOOO and 3000 (but *1) collected and 
attacked the house of one of the few Jews here 1 — pillaged, 
gutted, and all but demolished it , and were with difficulty 
prevented from demolishing the unhappy Jew himself This 
is the disgusting side of their way of keeping Easter , on the 

1 This was the noted Don Pacifico, an Ionian Jew, for whose 
losses Lord Palmerston demanded redress from the Greek Government 
m 1849 
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other hand, the extreme pre-eminence which they seem to 
give it above all other festivals, seems to me very striking 
It seems to be to them what Christmas is with ns — the 
household and family festival They can’t bear not to keep 
it at home The old salutation continues , — XpLO-rbs avic rrrj, 
answered by aXrjdws dvecrrr], is the regular form for forty 
days , and on Easter Day, when friends meet m the street, 
it is exchanged with a kiss The day really seemed to bring 
out all their friendliness, and several times the heartiness 
and affectionateness with which the kiss was given was very 
pleasant it seemed to be done, too, with a kind of serious- 
ness However, I do not wish to spend another Easter here , 
though I have no reason to complain on the whole Of 
course we had full service m our chapel, and a new organ 
which they have got out from England was opened yesterday 

Natxplia, 13 th April 1847 

As I have some time to-day I send you a report from 
here of so much of our Peloponnesian expedition We 
started from Piraeus last Friday night m a Greek boat of a 
curious fashion, not very unlike m its hull to those paper 
boats which are produced m some mysterious way by folding 
and pulling out a square sheet of paper, which I remember 
used to please me much in ancient times There was a 
small cabin at the stern, with a picture of St George, and a 
lamp burning, but the fleas, who never hurt me, drove 
Penrose out of it to lie on the ballast The Piraeus has 
four line of-battle ships m it now, besides no end of brigs 
and schooners We left on a beautiful still night, music 
playing, and lights glancing about on board our Albion, and 
the echoes of the evening guns rolling and thundering among 
the hills of Salamis We were close to iEgma when I 
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crawled out of my $en at four next morning, its cliffs and 
peaks beginning to look tawny and brown m tbe grey of the 
dawn We soon got on shore, and saw the sun rise on our 
way to the temple — whether of Jupiter Panhellenius, or 
Minerva I don’t know whether I don’t like it better than 
Sunium The nearer scenery of iEgma itself is wilder than 
that near Sunium, and though you have not the grand 
precipice towering above the sea to stand on, you have sea 
on each side of you, and the outlines of Geraneia, Cithseron, 
and those of the plain of Athens But it is no use 
describing, you won’t be the wiser When we had done 
with the old grey limestone temple, we sailed round the 
north of the island to the town, which is on the edge of a 
flat plain, which lies like a sort of quay at the foot of the 
mountain Of the fierce and spirited little Donan Athens 
there remains a scathed Doric column of one of its temples, 
and m the sea the ruined but still serviceable moles which 
formed (I think) three square basins of considerable size 
Its houses now chiefly straggle m a long line along the quay, 
and there were two brigs building Opposite to it rises 
a dark jagged volcanic peninsula, Methana, which looked 
quite black and awful against a lathei wild western sky, 
and between it and a number of larger and smaller islands 
appeared the hills of Epidaurus, whither we were bound 
We started again m the evening, but the wind was first 
against us, and then dropped altogether 

All Sunday morning till eleven we were slowly creeping 
along, but the sight was glorious all round , the mountains 
were all round us — behind, but m clear outline, Hymettus 
and Pentelicus running on to those of the isthmus on our 
right m front we were gradually approaching those of 
Epidaurus, magnificent fellows, running down with a steep 
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slope into the sea, and with the suij full on them, and 
bringing out all their features , and the rest of the panorama 
was completed by the still more picturesque outlines of 
Methana and iEgma Our church was rather a low one 
this Sunday, between the shingle ballast and the deck of oui 
boat, where we could only crouch down Epidaurus, 
however, we reached at last nothing to see there but the 
exceedingly beautiful site of the place From here we 
were to ride across to Nauplia, taking the sacred valley of 
iEsculapius on the way , so we exchanged our Greek boat 
for Greek saddles, not a change to perfect bliss, but not so 
intolerable as I expected The road from the sea to the 
valley is through a green glen between noble mountains 
The nightingales were in full song, and we got to the sacred 
valley in high spirits It is a curious place, an ancient 
watering place for idlers and invalids , with remains, on an 
equally magnificent scale, of a theatre, hospital, and baths , 
and the secluded valley itself having the look of a great 
pleasure park, a sort of Rasselas happy valley run to waste 
and disorder The theatre, which drove Pausanias into 
raptures, is cut m the side of a hill facing the grey summit 
of Mount Arachne, and gave him for the first time the idea 
of what a Greek theatre must have been, at least m its 
landscape, and m the crowds which it would hold But a 
theatre is a melancholy place, like a field of battle 

From the Hieron, a road, the broadest I have seen m 
this country, leads through heath like valleys, and over a 
succession of low hills, to Nauplia We weie caught among 
them, not by a storm, but by the evening, and as the gates 
of Nauplia are shut at eight or nine, we did not know 
which, we were m the comfortable state of wishing to ride 
fast, and of having strongly impressed upon our mmds, by 
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occasional stumbles, the great probability of getting om 
necks broken if we did But at last our Greek servant 
made up his mind, and, nding behind us, kept up a 
continual bastinado on our horses and his own, and so we 
proceeded for nearly an hour, jogging and jolting awfully 
down hill, with the lights of Nauplia twinkling before us 
with a most tantalising sameness of look, and seemg nothing 
on each side of us but a black, huge, undefined outline, 
which might be a bank or a plain Just as we got to the 
subuib, we heard the drums beating and a bell going m a 
verj shut up sort of way, and just at this agonising moment, 
our horses, mine at least, remembered some suburban stable, 
and thought he might as well go there as elsewhere , and as 
we had nothing but halters to ride with, there was some 
difficulty m persuading his ill disposed mind to give up the 
preposterous idea Sure enough, when we got to the gates 
they were shut However, m consideration of our close 
shave, and a Greek officer being late also, they let us m 
without our horses , and I shall never think of the gates of 
Nauplia without lively sensations of satisfaction A close 
shave, m retrospect, is one of the most delightful of recol- 
lections 

You would think me wild if I went on to expatiate on 
the plain of Argos This is our third day at Nauplia, and 
we are not tired yet It is very different from that of 
Athens At Athens, though there is no luxuriance, and 
there is the usual severity of a Greek landscape, there is a 
grace and brightness which never fails Here everything, 
though strikingly beautiful, lias a stern solemnity, even m 
the blight mornings we have had here The broad, flat, 
tawny plain, spread out between the magnificent mountains, 
much higher all round and more massed together than those 
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of Attica, — in one corner, the Larissa of* Argos, like a huge 
tumulus with the trees and houses of the city lying m lines 
below it , at the other, the red rocky Palamidi of Naupha, 
a great isolated cliff, on the top of which is perched a modern 
fortress with its winding walls, a costly relic of the Venetian 
conquests , m the plain itself, among a number of lsland- 
like hills and rocks, the low flattened ruined Acropolis of 
Tiryns, half hidden behind a clump of white poplars, at 
the most distant edge of the plain, not My cense itself, for it 
is hidden, but the grey hard mountains which enclose and 
overhang it , and piercing into the plain, the thin blue line 
of sea, unbroken, or broken only by a solitary boat, — make 
up a picture which corresponds singularly with the stern 
history which belongs to it At Mycense this character is 
exhibited m the highest degree It lies between two great 
bare mountains in a recess of the plain, on a ridge equally 
bare and grey as the mountains, rising up to the citadel, 
where it slopes down steep on one side, and, on the other, 
is broken down into a sheer dark precipice All is grey, 
except the reddish lmes of walls formed of enormous blocks 
which run round most part of it They are vast and rude 
enough to be the walls of the heroes , they crown the slopes 
on one side, and hang over the deep precipice on the other 
The gate of the Lions is one of the most solemn spots I ever 
was in It faces the north, and is generally m shadow , it 
lies at the end of a sort of passage or court formed by the 
huge walls to the right and left , over it the strange-lookmg 
animals stand out from their black slab of basalt as clear as 
when they were first carved, and m its sides and threshold 
are still visible the holes for the bars and bolts which 
fastened its folding doors, and the ruts worn by the chariot 
wheels which entered it The whole scene is one of gaunt, 
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gnm desolation It does not so much recall Homer as 
iEschylus Argos with its peaked Larissa and grand theatre 
hewn out of the rock, and facing the whole landscape of the 
plain, is very Greek m its way, and the proud old churlish 
Dorian democracy has left its character to its modern m 
habitants To morrow we start off again on our travels 

We cross the gulf to Astros, and then ride across to 
Sparta — then to Kalamata, Ithome, Bassse, Olympia. The 
rough work has to begin now , hitherto it has been com 
paratively plain sailing Henceforward we shall have to 
sleep with the pigs When I get back to Athens I shall 
settle about my future movements 

Kalamata, 20 th April 1847 

I wrote to you from Nauplia five days ago, not expecting 
to have another opportunity of writing so soon , but a wet 
day has curtailed our travelling We have done a great 
deal since then We started by water from Nauplia on 
Thursday to Astros (m the Thyreatis), where we had settled 
to meet our horses and muleteeis from Aigos We arrived, 
admired, and waited for many hours, but no muleteers came, 
and our combinations for the day were cruelly spoilt At 
last, just as we had given them up m despair, and had 
resolved on proceeding on foot to a monastery near, they 
made their appearance, coolly made no sort of excuse, but 
trusted to our necessity (since there was but one horse m 
Astros to be hired) to plead m their favour We and our 
servant scolded, but were glad enough to get them 

We spent the night m the said monastery — a beautiful 
spot among the mountains, reached by a road over the plain 
of Astros, which that evening ga\e us some of the most 
beautiful views that I ever saw , a rich plain illuminated by 
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the evening sun, the headland and peninsula of Astros, the 
Gulf of Argolis, and the grand mountain of Arachne falling 
into the hills of Epidaurus, and faced by a lower line of 
cliffs m front all this seen out of a deep wooded gorge, full 
of rich greens and browns, kept down and mellowed, but 
not yet darkened, by the shadows of the overhanging 
mountains The monastery lies out of the beaten track 
The monks received us with all hospitality, and though it 
must be said that the fleas were equally glad to see us and 
attentive, we passed a night there which we have several 
times looked back to with much longing The people 
seemed a nicer set than those that I had seen m Attica 
Their employments are chiefly agricultural, though they 
have some books At two hours before dawn their big bell 
echoes through the valleys, and they get up to prayers , and 
they have service also m the afternoon I can’t tell you 
moie now of our route from there to Sparta, than that we 
passed by Agios Petros, Arachova and Yourln, and got to 
Sparta the middle of the second day Our first view of 
Taygetus was very imposing It is a long ridge ending 
towards the south mhuge snowy peaks We have had him 
before our eyes in one shape and another for four days, and 
have made up our minds that he is worth coming to Gieece 
to see 

We spent a few hours at Sparta, the evening and 
night at Mistra, came right through the mountain yesterday 
from Mistra to a village called Lada, and to day, through 
continued ram, the first I have seen m Greece, to this place, 
where the English consul, a Greek, receives us Sparta, 
where a new town has been built, and is being forced by the 
modern system, which tries to revive old names and associa- 
tions, is striking frc>m its desolation The quantity of tiles 
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and brick, and fragments of walls, show where a great city 
has been, but all that can be identified with the Sparta of 
the Peloponnesian war is Taygetus and the Eurotas The 
river still flows, a shallow stream, now a little broader than 
the Cherwell, m the midst of a wide gravelly bed, where it 
expatiates m winter On one side run a range of low, 
round, red hills, on the other a gradation of flattened 
heights, like platforms, low cliffs to the river, and smoothed 
away into the vale of Sparta Here stood the city, and 
two or three miles across the plain Taygetus rises straight 
out qf it The look of the mountain is very remarkable , a 
series of hills from 1000 to 6000 feet, separated by deep 
dark gorges, seem to have been cut clean down from top to 
bottom with a singular evenness, so as to present a succes 
sion of high cliffs, each the section of a hill, of which the 
rounded top rises above it These hills are like outworks to 
the mam mass of the mountain, which rises magnificently 
behind into snowy peaks, the last and highest of which falls 
steep down for a long way, and thus isolates the mountain 
Like other Greek mountains, it springs sheer, and by itself, 
from the plain, and you have the whole height at once 
before you It certainly far exceeded even what I had 
expected 

We stopped the night at Mistra It is on a great rock, 
which is detached from the mass of Taygetus by magnificent 
gorges At the foot of the hill is the modern town, and on 
the side the rums of a Prank town, built by some of the 
crusading gentlemen who thought it better worth their while 
to conquer the Morea than the Holy Sepulchre (I shall 
find out the name when I get to Athens ) These rums are 
of great extent, and the walls of the houses, and of a church 
and palace, which reminded one of the West, are little 
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injured I shall have much to tell you •of our host, a sort 
of laird or feudal chief, with his tail of forty hangers on, and 
poor relations, living daily at his expense But the grandest 
thing we have had yet was the road from Mistra to this 
place It is the direct tract through Taygetus, and is looked 
upon as rather formidable Most people go by Londan and 
turn the mountain We took our horses with us, but we 
had to walk more than nine tenths of the way , and, as it 
was, I cannot understand how our horses did not break their 
legs fifty times over Even the Greeks call it a bad road, 
and not fit for horses But I never saw anything grander 
than the pass for the greater part of the way I know nttle 
about mountain scenery, but Penrose, who knows the Apen 
nines well, and also the Swiss passes, was enthusiastic m his 
admiration, and thought that the pass would quite bear com- 
parison with the latter I am surprised that so little is said 
of it The difficulty of the road, which is very considerable, 
and the fear of kleplits, which is not altogether unfounded, 
but a good deal greater than necessary, has, I suppose, 
kept travellers out of it , but no one can say he has seen 
Greece without seeing this It ought to be done on foot, 
with a mule carrying luggage, and not with horses, as we did 
it They kept us back, and we could not mount them It 
can also be done on mule-back Our Mistra host sent his 
name to a village on the road, which pioduced a guard of 
five wild fellows, who scampered about the rocks, and fired 
off their long guns, as if they were mad I have not time 
to write more now We are just starting for Ithome We 
hope to be at Athens m about ten days Our lodgings have 
sometimes been quaint enough Here we are m the consul's 
house, an Ionian Greek 
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To Frederic Rogers, Esq 

7th May 

My expedition into Peloponnesus has been very satis 
factory — only, we were robbed We were riding up the 
mountain side of a beautiful lake — that of Phomd, under 
Cyllene, admiring it as it deserves, when three or four pro 
teges of Mercury astonished us by starting out of the wood by 
the roadside, and levelling their long guns at us, with orders 
to surrender at once and dismount 

We had an escort, the best we could get, by means of a 
very large and positive order, signed by the Mmistei M 
Coletti, viz an asthmatic peasant, with a very rickety old 
gun Our escort did not think twice about the matter, but 
wisely laid down his gun , and as we had no weapons but 
what nature had given us to oppose three or four guns and 
pistols and Turkish scimitars (except some stones which 
Penrose always carried to fight dogs with), we dismounted, 
and submitted to be marched up a ravine, where, when we 
were out of sight of the road, the enemy took possession of 
watches, purses, knives, and everything, in short, of metal , 
and tied our arms, and left us to examine our luggage which 
they pulled about unceremoniously, and from which they 
abstracted about ten pounds sterling, in money, and some 
small things They left us under orders not to move till 
they should come to unloose us m the evening , but they 
had tied us so loosely that we could easily free ourselves, 
which, after waiting for some time, we did, though our 
muleteer and escort were extremely alarmed, and wished us 
to remain But of course we saw nothing more of them, and 
finished the remaining few days of our journey — they had 
luckily visited us at the end and not the beginning — without 
any trouble, except that of having to beg now and then, 
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which, was not pleasant The rest of ou» journey was, but 
for the weather now and then, very pleasant 

To C M Church, Esq 

Athens, 6 th May 1847 

I got back this morning from the Morea, after nearly a 
month's wandering In spite of the robbers, and some 

very bad weather, the expedition has been a very pleasant 
one, and has fully repaid a good deal of roughing , and I 
shall, for the future, exult considerably over people wh<* do 
not venture there I think I dilated before on the stern 
grandeur of the plain of Argos, and the magnificence of Tay 
getus and the plain of Sparta Nothing can beat Taygetus, 
but some things winch we have seen m Arcadia and Messenia 
are quite as striking m their way 

I don’t wonder at the Spartans coveting the plain of Mes 
sema It lies spread out in most tempting richness under 
the western spurs of the long range of Taygetus , one can 
almost fancy the hungry invaders seated like wolves on the 
grim grey rocks which fall abruptly into vineyards and corn 
fields, and devising schemes for getting possession of the rich 
prize with ingenuity and patience, which nothing could beat 
Opposite to the great Spartan mountain, with his peaks and 
snows, rises on the other side of the plain Mount Ithome, 
standing out separate from the ridges behind it, conspicuous 
and distinct in every part of the plain, especially from the 
north, wheie it rises m the shape of an altar, with flat sum- 
mit and rapid sides, but without the look of isolation which 
a mountain has which rises m the middle of a plain Ithome, 
standing on the edge of the plain, and backed by other moun- 
tains which appear to support it, without taking away from 
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its separate importance, rivals m dignity even the giant 
mountain which towers far above it It is one of the most 
striking sites I ever saw — a place made for a history 

I shall remember Ithome for many things for itself, for 
the view from it, for the magnificent walls and gateway of 
Messene under it (one of Epammondas’ bridles for Sparta — 
Megalopolis was the other), for a despeiate scramble down 
its sides, and for a complete drenching which we got beneath 
its shadow From Ithome we made our way across the upper 
Messeman plain, Stenyclarus, across the mountains and the 
valley of the Neda (very beautiful) to Andritzena, a curious 
place, consisting of four distinct villages — as, I think, they 
sa} that Sparta was built — where we were to have our head- 
quarters, while Penrose worked on the temple at Bassoe We 
were there four days, but the weather would not let us do 
anything but look at the rum, and shiver while Penrose was 
at work at the temple I was to have gone to Olympia, but 
I had to give it up The distant view of the country was 
striking from Andritzena, a foreground of mountainous 
bioken countrv, then a long even line, like a long hank, 
marking the valley of the Alpheus, backed at first by the 
snowy mountains of Olonos, and afterwaids running out 
sharp against the sky, with one lery distant ridge m 
Northern Greece coming up above it as above a sea line 
We made our wav straight through Arcadia from Andritzena 
to Kalavryta lo} Kantena, Dimitzam, and the site of Clitor 
— all extremely beautiful country We had got into the 
land of waters and springs ever since crossing Parnon and 
coming down into the valley of the Eurotas , but here the 
streams were delicious I never saw anything so beautiful 
m the way of running water as a spring which we came 
upon one fine evening, near Kantena the source gushing 

K 
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out full and strong under some huge “rocks at the head of a 
valley, under the shade of noble plane-trees , beyond them, 
and seen through them, were grassy slopes lit up by the sun , 
and then the mountains rose at once, closing the head of the 
valley, covered a long way up with woods of the richest 
brown and green, with the top of Lycseus looking over them 
The goiges of the Alpheus at Kantena, and of the Gortynius 
between Kantena and Dimitzana, must be of the finest order 
of scenery, both for outline, colour, and scale They have 
their traditions, like most of the passes m Greece, of the 
days of Braimi, as they call Ibrahim Pasha, and the cliffs 
of the Gortvmus are hung with monasteries, built apparently 
against their sides, which, m the war, were turned into 
fastnesses The great monastery of Megaspehon, near 
Kalavryta, is one of these strange sort of buildings a great 
cavern has been built up with a wall of great thickness, 
varying from four to eight or nine storeys, so that the 
monastery seems applied and fastened to the face of the 
perpendicular rock At Megaspehon the rock and buildings 
are both on a very large scale , and a long v ay down below 
the monastery there are terraces of gardens, with here and 
there a tall black cypress, which are very beautiful Prom 
Kalavr} ta our line was by the valley of the Styx, the lake of 
Phomd, plain of Stymphalus, ISTemea, and on to Corinth 
The valley of the Styx was suggested by some talk of 
Stanley’s, who, I remember, once spoke of it as a place that 
he ■wished to see It is a remarkable place We travelled 
from Kalavryta over a very high mountain plain, where the 
snow was still lying about m patches, and the crocuses were 
just flow ermg and pushing themselves through the snow A 
line of stone pillars, surmounted by wooden ctosses, marked 
the road along this plain, which m winter, m the deep snow, 
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is a perilous place , it had still a most dreary and wintry 
look even when we crossed When we reached the last of 
these pillars the view was one of the strangest I ever saw , 
it quite took away my breath for a moment At the brmk 
of the plain the mountain sides broke down abruptly to a 
great depth, and there lay before us a dark deep circular 
valley, made of the bare grey limestone piecipices of Mount 
Khelmos, with a strange looking smooth mountain, of a kind 
of ghastly yellow , m the middle of it The Styx lay some 
distance off at the head of the valley, and we scrambled 
away, *WLth a guide, to get to it It is a mineral spring, 
which falls down a face of rock, high up on the side of one 
of the loftiest and most precipitous summits of Khelmos 
When w r e saw it, it was mixed probably with snow water, 
and fell m a stream which appeared to us to vary m quantity 
from time to time , but m summer it merely trickles down 
the rock, which is discoloured on each side of it The rock 
looks as if eaten away or poisoned by it The scene is 
certainly as sombre and awful as the Styx ought to be, 
though very different from what I had expected The vast 
height of the bare dark mountain, and the vast height at 
which the water is seen issuing from its side, form a very 
strange, mysterious scene , and all round there is the same 
gloom about the grey precipices, and black fir trees, thrown 
out by patches of snow, and the mountain torrent below, 
which complete the picture I can quite fancy it impressing 
strongly the imagination of the wild madman Cleomenes, if 
it is to this that Herodotus alludes (vi 74) After the Styx 
came the beautiful lake of Plionia and that of Stymphalus, 
which, as a lake, is at present a failure, though it would be 
very fine as a full lake or a completely dry plain On the 
borders of the lake of Phonia, just beyond a place marked m 
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Leake’s map, Tricrena, we had our interview with the robbers 
Penrose attributes our misfortune to the anger of Mercury, 
whose mountain Cyllene, on the side of which it happened, 
we had just been abusing, and had also been laughing at his 
being washed, as Pausamas says he was, after he was born, 
m the 4 4 Three fountains,” Trier ena 

This is a poor account of our proceedings, but I am writ- 
ing m a hurry, to save the post 

I shall pass Cholderton with great regret If I had 
been m England, I dare say I should have gone there, for I 
want to get to something less desultory than my ^xesent 
college life But I should not do so without talking the 
matter over, and there is no time for that now 

To ms Stepsister Miss Crokat 

Constantinople, 2 5 th May 1847 
I believe I am m your debt, so you must be receiver of 
news for my fi lends m general this time I have come up 
here because I found that a great piece of work was made 
about my travelling m Greece, there were elections going 
on, and part of the electioneering business is carried on, so 
they say, by the klephts, — who might mistake me for a 
Greek elector, and canvass me A good deal of this is 
political talk, I think, but after having been caught once, I 
am not so well able to argue against it So here I am, out- 
side Christendom for the first time m mj life, seeing with 
my own eyes people prostiatmg themselves towards Mecca, 
and crying out from the minarets This, of course, forces 
itself upon you , you can satisfy yourself as much as you 
please that you are a unit among tens of thousands of 
unbelievers , but I am twenty years too late for Constanti 
nople The barbaric state and ancient caprice and extrava- 
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gance of Eastern po^er Rave given way to a semi European 
regularity and decorum , they don’t cut off Pachas’ heads 
now for a whim, and stick them up at the gate of the 
Seraglio , there is a sort of respectable mimstiy, and I don’t 
believe that there is any danger of their being strangled, 
should they be turned out The troops, even the cavalry, 
alas * are all like awkward Prussian or French soldiers, 
except that they ha\e red caps , and \eritable peelers, blue 
policemen, though without glazed hats, keep the peace m the 
streets of Constantinople Imagine, as we were coming up 
the Sea of Marmora, straining our eyes for a first sight of 
Santa *Soplna, the fiist objects which presented themselves 
were two or three tall factory chimneys of the perfect 
Birmingham or London breed, streaming away with black 
coal smoke, just as if they were comfortably doing their 
business at home instead of on the Bosphorus Nothing of 
the kind, steam driven flourmill or sawmill, has ventured yet 
into Greece Another strange sight occurred as I rowed up 
the Golden Horn yesterday to the Sweet Waters We passed 
a meadow where the horses of part of the Sultan’s cavalry 
were turned out to grass , the men w ere with them, and 
their green tents pitched by the water-side It was about 
four o’clock when I passed, and about 150 of the men were 
performing their devotions, drawn up m regular line with 
their faces turned towards Mecca, and their backs to the 
river, rising, bowing, and prostrating themselves, all at the 
same moment If they had been m tuibans and loose 
trousers the sight w ould ha\ e been natural enough , but 
they were all m cavalry foraging jackets and white European 
militaiy trousers, and this gave an indescribable anomaly and 
grotesqueness to the whole scene, it looked like a very 
queei sort of military exercise 
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However, m spite of the barbarisms^of the West, there is 
still something to see here which is primitive and Turkish — 
the “basking, masterless dogs (“ sono tutti liben 1 cam qui,” 
said my guide) who sleep about the streets by day, and prowl 
and scavenger by night , the black, solemn cemeteries with 
their cypresses and scattered turbaned stones, and the veiled 
women, looking like the Misencordia m Italy Nor have 
the truculent turban and beard, and stately bagging trousers, 
disappeared, except among the employes of Government and 
the respectable gentlemen Fires, too, that \ery character- 
istic feature of Constantinople, have not ceased to be frequent, 
and, though I have only been twenty four hours here,! have 
already heard the fire watch going his rounds, and beating with 
a stick on the ground, or at the doors of the houses, while 
he gives notice of a fire And m the course of time, no 
doubt, I shall see a little more , I have not yet been into the 
genuine Turkish quarter 

They have begun to use hoise carnages, and very propeily 
have begun at the beginning Not like the hasty Greeks of 
Athens, who have built on the model of the modern German 
calesse or French cabriolet , the Tuikish coaclibuilders have 
drawn their ideas, if not from the very earliest era of coach 
building at least from the venerable days when the Lord 
Mayor’s coach was a newfangled invention The form is of 
unexceptionable seventeenth - century shape , and gilding 
outside and plain boards within give the coach its due 
grandeur and discomfort Besides these, which I should 
think are parts of the European civilisation which has begun 
to invade ancient Turkey, there are other conveyances, covered 
waggons drawn by oxen, of untainted Eastern fashion It 
was a fine sight yesterday (Whit-Monday, a great holiday 
with the Christian population, and with the Jews m con 
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sequence, because th^y can make holiday under shelter of 
the Greeks and Armenians, without being snubbed bj 
the Turks , so at least I was told) to see these arabas rolling 
sonorously along the road to the Sweet Waters, — the Rich- 
mond or Greenwich Park of Constantinople, — their grave 
dun oxen stepping along as majestically as if they were 
human Turks, each with an elastic arch of fringe and tassels 
of red and gold, rising and shaking over their backs (being 
fastened m front to the yoke and behind to their tails), the 
ponderous waggon itself stuffed with cushions, and fat Gieek 
women, or sometimes smoking Greek men, — who had to 
descend from their vehicle by steps like those of the old 
coaching days m England, bv which outside passengeis, 
especially if they were lady passengers, came down so tremu 
lously bv help of the gallantry of coachmen and ostlers 
The Sweet Waters were pretty yesterday The banks of the 
stream are shaded by fine trees, and spread into narrow 
green meadows between low hills , and under the trees were 
numerous parties 11 performing picnic,” as my guide accurately 
expressed it, squatted on mats and carpets on the river side, 
half- veiled Armenians, and crested J ewesses, and bare headed 
or Erench bonneted Gieeks, with a due proportion of boys 
and men of less characteristic dress, a few Turks smoking or 
lazily fishing, singers and guitar-players making a noise not 
unpleasant at a distance, a company of Bulgarians offering to 
dance to their bagpipes, and some gipsies and sellers of refresh- 
ments, one of whom earnestly recommended to my notice, as 
a genuine antique, a well-worn Fiench sou of the Republic 
These Sweet Waters are very famous, and were one of the 
scenes of Constantinople which I expected a great deal from 
perhaps because I was by myself, I did not think them more 
than I have said, pietty, m their way 
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2 6th May — I am under the liaid necessity of lionising by 
myself under the pilotage of a valet de-place > and so I lionise 
lather m the sulks, feeling all the time that I am seeing 
only the outside of things, — the valetian mind not bemg 
accustomed to anything else, and not comprehending any 
questions of an abstruse kind For instance, I followed the 
travelling world yesterday to see the dancing dervishes These 
people assemble m an octagonal room, m their high white 
felt caps and clokes of blue and brown, and after perform- 
ing their devotions for the hour of the day, all m silence, 
threw off their clokes, and after walking three times m 
procession round the room, began spinning round ana 1 lound 
with arms extended, and eyes half closed, to a monotonous 
chant, accompanied with drum and pipe, and going on with 
this exercise, never showing the least sign of giddiness or 
even touching one another with their extended aims, for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, beginning again after a short 
interval — their long petticoats flying out m the shape of a 
bell or cone round them It is a strange sight to see, but 
anything beyond the sight I find very difficult to get at , and 
why the dervishes spin round with such great solemnity and 
apparent religious abstraction and devotion, I have not been 
able to find out There are others who, instead of dancing, 
howl, le repeat the profession of faith m a wild yell, for an 
hour together, but this is not so strange to me as the dancing, 
which realised to me the rites of ancient heathenism more 
than anything I expected to find among Mussulmen 

Yesterday I crossed over into Constantinople proper, the 
south side of the Golden Horn The bridge, a broad w ooden 
one, across the Horn, strange to say, strongly suggested 
London Bridge , what produced this effect was, not so much 
the broad stream, lined on each bank first with innumerable 
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masts, and beyond them with innumerable houses, both 
above and below the bridge — as the number of steamers, 
big and little, getting their steam up or on the move, just as 
you see them at London Bridge They are nearly all of 
them Turkish steamers (engineered by Englishmen), with 
their names written in all the twisting intricacy of Aiabic 
letters Such is another of the queer contrasts of this 
place — steamers sending their black smoke among the thick 
trees and sacred mansions of the very Seraglio 

The interior of Constantinople has been calumniated, at 
least the part that I was through yesterday There is 
nothing fine about the streets certainly, but neither are they 
so mean, or so filthy, or so ill-paved, as I expected to find 
them — far more respectable than Athens, newly built under 
the auspices of enlightened Bavarians from classical Munich 
There are still a few remains which recall the city of the 
Greek Empeiors , — huge cisterns with roofs of brick sup 
ported by rows of columns, all underground, and now used 
by silk and thread spinners from Trebizond , the site of the 
Hippodrome with two obelisks still bearing the pompous 
inscriptions cut into their bases by the Greek Empeiors, and 
with another monument of still greatei interest, if it is what 
it is said to be, the triple brazen serpent which supported 
the offering made by the Greeks at Delphi, from the Persian 
spoils after the battle of Plata , and the old walls of the 
city, which are said to be, m a great measure, those of 
Constantine Effete and miserable as that old Greek 
Empire was m its policy and doings, it was not without 
its romance and magnificence, and it is satisfactory to find 
any vestiges of it , for, on the w hole, the Turkish city has 
entirely o\ errun and trodden out the old Greek citi Many 
of the mosques were Christian chinches , but the minarets 
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so entirely give them a Mahomedan character, that even 
Santa Sophia does not suggest the notion of its ever having 
been the great cathedral of the East I was not so much 
struck by the mosques m Constantinople as by the tombs of 
the Sultans As you go along the streets you come every 
now and then to a marble octagon, with large windows 
glazed and with ornamental bars Behind is geneially a 
garden You can look into the room from the street, and 
you see in the centre a high tomb covered with a rich pall, 
with a turban or red cap placed at the head, and around 
the principal tomb a number of lower ones, some with 
turbans on them and some without — the sons and daughters 
of the Sultan who lie around him Attached to these tombs 
is generally anothei marble building of the same sort, en 
closing a fountain , and m the windows are placed rows of 
brazen cups with water, for the benefit of passers-by , and 
from some of them soup and bread are served out to the 
poor twice a day Yesterday we passed three of these 
tombs they do not give you the notion of tombs so much 
as halls where the dead Sultans lie m state perpetually 

To C M Church, Esq 

Constantinople, 1 st June 1847 
You owe this letter to a cold, which keeps me m my 
room, and has prevented me from starting this morning to 
Brusa, which I particularly wished to see, and which now I 
fear I shall not see I went last Saturday to spend Sunday 
with a friend of the General’s, a German officer, who, after 
having fought against the Turks m Greece with the General, 
and against the Carlists m Spam with General Evans, went 
and fought with the Turks m Syria against Ibrahim Pacha, 
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and has ended m p Christian Pacha of two tails, enjoying 
himself on a handsome salary, m a pretty village on the 
Bosphoius Yon see I come across strange cattle now and 
then. 

The village where I stopped is one of the prettiest points 
— a long row of quaint looking, wooden houses, sleeping 
round a bay backed by hills covered w ltk gardens and trees, 
the bright rich greens of spring mixed with the perpetual 
black of the cypress The immense quantity of shipping 
passing up and down, anchoring or setting sail m the bay, 
as the wind changes about, gives great liveliness to the place 
I sp£nt Trinity Sunday morning there quietly and pleasantly, 
living at the hotel, and dining with the German Pacha In 
the afternoon we had a gallop round the neighbourhood to 
get a view of the Black Sea I had the satisfaction of seeing 
it fiercely black There was a pitchy, solid thunder-cloud 
all round the horizon to seaward, and, under its shadow , the 
old sea looked as terrible and stormy as could be wished 
The ram overtook us m a pme forest, m which are the 
reservoirs of water which supply Constantinople, imperial 
works m their way, valleys dammed up, and made into 
small lakes by great marble dams built across them, from 
which the water is carried underground, or across aqueducts 
for some 17 or 18 miles The price of our very pleasant 
ride was a good soaking, for which I was not m the least 
prepared, and it has left me with the cold which, as I said, 
has produced this letter, and prevented my expedition to 
Brusa 

We returned m legular Gravesend fashion early m the 
morning by steamer to Constantinople, and had a dull, hard 
day’s work of sight seeing, the first unmitigated treadmill 
day that I have had since I have been out But to see the 
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Seraglio and the mosques, it is necessary, c or, at least, highly 
expedient to get a firman, which costs a good deal of money, 
and so people club togetliei and male up a party We 
were twenty-seven, and, of course, had to proceed by word 
of command and forced marches It was unsatisfactory 
work, for there was no one who knew much about what we 
were seeing, as far as the history of it went We were 
shown first ovei paits of the Seraglio — I suppose what 
answer to State apartments — large matted rooms, for a 
palace coarsely decorated (inter alia , with rat traps for the 
rats who come to feed on the mattresses), marble bathing 
rooms, and long galleries adorned merely with coloured 
Fiench prints of the meanest kind — the only striking tiling 
being some of the ceilings, if they had been m good order 
Then the gardens, regular and shabby , then the stables , 
and then (what was characteristic, and would have been 
interesting if explained) the older courts and gates and 
reception-rooms of the palace , a queer old libiaiy standing 
m the middle of a sort of cloister, about which lounged a lot 
of lazy pages of the Sultan , the old great throne room, a 
daik solemn chamber, not very large, with iron grated 
windows, and walls inlaid with rich porcelain and, I think, 
marble , and with the throne — a great four post bedstead, 
with silver gilt posts adorne'd with jewels true and false, m one 
coiner underneath which the old Selims and Soleymans and 
Murads used to squat when they gave audience — and finally, 
the great gate of the Seraglio, which used to be adorned with 
the heads of disobedient or unlucky Viziers and Pachas The 
armoury has some curious relics — the mace of Mahomed II , 
and, among a variety of terrible looking sword blades, the 
bioad, straight, two edged sword of Eyoub (or Job), the 
standard-bearer of the Prophet Then we weie marched 
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over the three gfeat mosques, Aia Sophia, that of Sultan 
Achmet, and that of Sultan Soleyman the Magnificent, and 
also over a smaller one, together with the mausoleums of 
Achmet, Soleyman, and the late Sultan You can find all 
these described m boohs, and I shall not trouble myself with 
them It is curious how the Mussulmen have copied, as far 
as I saw, absolutely, the Christian type which they found 
here, S Sophia In one instance they have struck out a 
noble building, the mosque of Soleyman — lighter and more 
symmetrical than the original, but though neaily as large, 
without the imposing vastnebS which Aia Sophia certainly 
has inside Aia Sophia is under repair, but still its great 
ness is visible the effect of it and of the mosques is of an 
enormous couit covered m, and surrounded with cloisterb 
and galleries Your eye is not carried up to the roof, and 
even the mosaic-covered dome of S Sophia is not of that 
importance m the general effect that I should ha\e expected 
The mosques aie matted and quiet and kept clean , lighted, 
when necessary*, with wide circles — concentnc, I think — of 
small oil lamps intermingled with ostrich eggs and tinsel 
We had the choice of taking off our shoes, or putting slippers 
over them The Turks looked disgusted at our being 
allowed to poke about at oui pleasure, hut did not say any- 
thing to us those at their devotions went on without 
taking notice, those who had finished gatheied lound and 
looked at us, or scowled at a distauce The boys ran about 
without much ceremony, and offered bits of the mosaic of 
S Sophia for sale, and m one or two there were pigeons 
flying about 

As far as sight-seeing goes 1 have been doing my duty 
I think, perhaps, the most interesting business I have done 
m that way was a perambulation and pemavigation of the 
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walls They are, I believe, m the main, tlie work of the 
Byzantine emperors, m some few places repaired, but m 
most left to ciumble, by the Turks A paved road follows 
their line towards the land Theie was a triple line of 
them, with a ditch, which now supplies Constantinople with 
vegetables, and the road for a long way is flanked towards 
the country with a thick cypress grove with tombs They 
are, at least, remains of the old Christian city, and have 
looked strange enemies in the face I wish for a Gibbon 
twenty times a day I think that Constantinople will be 
very great m lemembrance I rather feel conscious that there 
is something strangely striking and grand before my eyes 
eveiy time that I get a sight ol it, and yet that I do not 
acknowledge really its grandeur to myself, as I was struck 
m Greece with Athens and Taygetus 

To Frederic Eogers, Esq 

Constantinople, 4 tli June 

I can hardly tell you what I feel about this strange 
place , a queer mixture of feelings, the general effect of 
which at present is disagreeable, tending towards disgust 
In the first place, the place itself is undoubtedly very grand 
I don’t know that it is what I should call beauty that strikes 
me m the views I have had of it, so much as the imperial 
magnificence of its position and appearance , the spread of 
the city and its subuibs m all directions, over the swell of 
the hills, and along their summits, and along the shore of 
the sea wherever you look , its apparently endless extent, 
with the great quantity of it which can be seen at once , 
the profusion of verdure within it, bright greens, set off by 
the black cypress groves of the cemeteries , and the majestic 
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outline of tlie maiii city, produced very much by some three 
or four great mosques, with their minarets and great low 
domes, which crown the highest point of giound m it Then 
there is the sea all round, and m various shapes — a magm 
ficent port m the Golden Horn — a broad binding river m 
the Bosphoius — and again, with its islands and capes, and 
open horizon, the Sea of Marmora, covered with ships of all 
sizes, and showing the greatest variety of flags I have ever 
seen In its beauty I think I was disappointed , but not 
in its grandeur Then, when you get into it, there is still 
plenty of Onental life to be seen , there are crowds, partly m 
a state ot the most perfect quiescence and meditative repose, 
partly m a state of violent action — pushing, jostling, and 
especially screaming and yelling, with confounding energy, 
there are veiled women, shovelling and sliding along m their 
yellow boots , there are turbans, and halpacs, and fezzes , 
there is also the gieat estate of the dogs, the free and mde 
pendent dogs, who never get out of the way for man or horse 
But, as you know, the Turks have been Europeanised of late, 
and there is a stupid mongrel air about these crowds , and 
with the exception of some old fashioned, grave, proud-look- 
mg, green and white turbans, who disdain to show their 
remaikably ugly legs m tight white pantaloonb and straps, 
the Turks look like people w ho hardly know whether they 
are standing on their heads or their heels, and this, I believe, 
is pretty much the case with them They seem to me like 
people who are put out of their way and don’t know how to 
behave themselves, as if Stamboul was transported bodily 
into Regent Street or the Rue de Rivoli, and they feel m 
their own city the sort of awkwardness and soggemm that 
they would feel m the West One used to think that a 
Turkish gentleman was, under all circumstances, the very 
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model of quiet, grave dignity , those that I have fallen in 
with have shown nothing of it I went up yesterday with 
the embassy here to see them take possession of some ground 
on the Bosphorus, which the Sultan had made them a pre 
sent of to build i summer palace , and a Turkish colonel 
came with us to deliver the key, as it were He wore a 
stuffed and padded and bi aided military frock coat and white 
trousers, slippers and spurs, and red fez, %e full uniform 
He w as made quite at home , the attaches talked Turkish to 
him, and he “performed picnic 5 ’ with us, he was not shy, 
and he appeared to enjoy himself, and drank as much sheny 
and claret and champagne as any Frank of the party , but 
there was a good-natured, smiling awkwardness that would 
have suited a Greek 01 Italian, but which was contrary to 
one’s notions of a Turk m authority I thought I saw the 
same kind of thing among a number of them who were 
collected togcthci waiting to attend the Sultan to mosque 
They were, I was told, an assembly of Pachas, most of them 
men of fatness and respectable age, all dressed m the European 
dress, with various military decorations, sitting, not squatting, 
m a cncle under the trees, near a quay on the Bosphorus 
There they smoked, chatted, and drank coffee Most of 
them, as I said, were fat, and so pompous , and there was a 
good deal of ceiemony, especially when a Pacha of a larger 
number of tails, and more developed double chin, straddled 
into the conclave , but it was an awkward mixtuie of European 
military ceremony and behaviour, such as they might have 
seen m the Euiopean officers m their service, and the Turkish 
gesticulations of courtesy , and there was certainly, m appear 
ance, the awkwardness of men who are not yet accustomed 
to the part which they are to play before the public Their 
servants were m the same costume, beginning with the red 
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scull cap, and passing* on to the blue frock coat and white 
duck trouser^, till these ended in a woful pair of slippered 
feet , and they waited on their masters, bearing in one hand 
their master’s sabre, in the other his pipe- case , and the 
hurry was amusing, when the Sultan appeared, of servants 
receiving pipes and putting them m their covers, and Pachas 
buckling on their scimitars Of course this is only the out- 
side of things, and a partial outside , of the inside I know 
nothing , but this outside is unnatural and disagreeable to 
see The general song here is that the Turks are improving 
I cannot help fancying that the meaning of this is, that they 
have been bemystified into wearing tight trousers contrary to 
the nature of their legs, and drinking wine contrary to their 
religion , that they have been partly persuaded and partly 
frightened into moderation m the use of the bowstring and 
scimitar, which, of couise, is a good thing , that their Oriental 
admiration of the effects of machinery has very much over 
come their jealousy of foreigners, and that the peace which 
is kept m the East by the West has enabled them to indulge 
then taste this way to a considerable extent They say here 
that the revenue is flourishing, well managed, well spent, 
ahd collected without oppression — chi lo sa $ — but very likely 
it is so One ancient fashion, meantime, is still preserved , 
when the public of Constantinople is dissatisfied with minis 
tenal measures, they set fire to the city, and go on fiom 
night to night till they are satisfied — so they did last Feb- 
ruary, I am told, until Reschid Pacha, the grand vizier, who 
is disliked as a Frankist, had to give way There is no 
doubt a strong fanatic Mussulman element m the population , 
but I do not suppose that it has much power, though I dare 
say the encroachments of Liberalism will yet provoke some 
fierce outbreaks It must be a sore tual to ancient Mussul- 
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men to see pert, curious, hatted Franks allowed to poke 
about the mosques, by force of a firman, which is given for 
the asking, and to see them swagger through the streets of 
the capital with none of their former awe and reverence, 
confident of protection from cuff or spitting from an im- 
partial set of peelers who parade the streets and keep every 
one m order but the dogs — the only inhabitants who are at 
liberty, if they like, to molest strangers 

To C M Church, Esq 

Pericles, off Piraitjs, 10 th June 
I send this just to say that I have left Constantinople, 
and am now sailing under the yellow flag, and awaiting a 
week of imprisonment We have had a pleasant voyage as 
to weather, and seen some bits of interesting coast well the 
Troad again, Lesbos green and pretty, Chios much bolder, 
with a noble peak, and my old friend Cape Sunium, for the 
third time, m the grey of this morning 

Pilous, IWh, Jum 1847 

I dispatched a letter of this date written on board the 
French steamer, now I am going to send you my first views 
and impressions of quarantine life and manners Our prison 
is a large set of buildings, like a set of warehouses, on the 
water’s edge, on the southern side of the harbour, where we 
were received by a cautious gentleman, pen m hand, who 
looked at our boatful with the same sort of look as a butcher 
contemplates a flock of sheep brought for him to buy He 
determined finally on the purchase, and we were walked out 
of a kind of pen where we stood by the water-side, to a 
room There our position was, for a moment, perplexing 
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whichever way we turned we were met by exclamations and 
warnings in fierce Greek and Italian, — “ not there ”■ — “ keep 
off here ” — i( move off to that place ” — “ no, don’t touch that” , 
— all uttered with the energy of five or six peisons afraid of 
the plague At last, when we had found out where we 
might stand without peril to the health of others, or our 
own safety, oui names were taken down bj a gruff gentleman, 
who appeared to have no wish to be more m our society 
than he could help Our party was, it must be confessed, 
not a pleasant one , myself and an Austrian gentleman, 1 
belie v^ a Jew, with certainly a Hebrew bearded servant, 
w r ere the respectabilities of the party, the rest consisted of 
some ten or fifteen uncomfortable looking Greeks, with much 
greasy luggage, among wdiom, we were informed, was a 
famous chef de voleurs , with some three or four of his ciew 
To do the gruff gentleman credit, as soon as he heard my 
name, his gruffness changed into the blandest politeness , 
the General had kindly spoken a word to him m my favour, 
and the director immediately professed the greatest desire to 
make me comfortable, and to let me have everything I could 
want, except the relaxation of my sentence of condemnation 
to eight days’ impnsonment However, I was shown to a 
room opening on a gravel w alk, which I w as told to consider 
my own It had nothing in it, but was clean and fairly 
large, and presently became furnished w ith an iron bedstead 
and mattress, which I forbore to examine too closely (the 
sheets were clean), and a deal table, and chair, and washing 
apparatus, — and thus I am set up for my week We are 
supplied with food by a restaurateur , how he manages to 
escape being “compromised” I don’t know He came to 
receive his orders, and looked as frightened as every other 
person not m quarantine does at those who are I am writ- 
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mg with my dooi open, and my “guaifhan” sitting on the 
step He watches me with the most tender interest, never 
allowing me out of his sight I am thinking of spending 
this week m making him teach me modern Gieek The 
Lazaretto is very full There is a long room overhead, filled 
with a lot of awkward sort of companions, some seventy 
Arabs, pilgrims from Mecca, who were shipwrecked some- 
where and brought here to be purified, black, wild looking, 
ourang-outang looking creatures, m their white cloaks, un- 
pleasant to come in contact with But they seem to keep 
the poor wretches in safe custody 

My friends from the 'Acrru have paid me a visit to-day 
We were allowed to meet m a room, the General sitting at 
one end, I at the other, and a guard to see that I did not 
infect him , this was much less humiliating than talking 
through a grating like a prisoner lor debt and except that 
one had to repress one’s instinctive tendency to shake hands, 
there was nothing particular to remind one of one’s situation 
But if I have to receive anything from some member of the 
sane part of the public, the rules of quarantine start into 
instant vigour A friend brought me yesterday a packet of 
letters I was going, m my ignorance, to take them frorfi 
his hand, when one of the guards, with horror depicted on 
his countenance, snatched the packet from my friend’s hand 
and thiew it at my feet, just as one throws something to a 
dog, who, you are afraid, may bite your fingers m his anxiety 
to secure what you offer him To day time has not hung 
very heavy My watch is, as you know, telling the time — 
unless it has been wound up the wrong way — on the sides 
ot Cyllene to a Greek klepht, so that I have no temptation 
to count hours, and breakfast, dinner, and the evening gun 
of the French man of war are my only marks of time , but 
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I have involved mysdf m a brisk attack on Gibbon and the 
Iliad , which will last at least my eight days This evening 
I was amused by our Greek fellow-prisoners, who set to 
work to pass their time in a variety of games — modem 
editions of the heroic ones, but which did considerable credit 
to their athletic powers There was wrestling, leaping, and 
throwing ^eppaSia , and no doubt if theie was a sufficient 
stadium, we should have had running All this went 
on with great energy and noise, to our amusement, and the 
apparent astonishment of the Bedouins, m the room upstairs, 
who presented a contrast, sitting m silence at the windows, 
black, grim faces, and shapeless figures shrouded m their 
white burnouses, to the capering, tumbling, laughing, and 
yelling Greeks down on whom they gazed 

15th June — One day more, and then hip, hip, hurra 
Yesterday evening we had a rare entertainment, which has 
almost made up for the imprisonment Our Greeks were 
amusing themselves with one of their games, the gist of 
which consisted in one of the party, who was tethered to a 
stake, trying to touch with his foot some of the rest who 
skirmished round him, licking him unmercifully whenever 
they could safely, with their girdles twisted hard into 
instruments of severe punishment The Bedouins at their 
windows were looking on as usual, when suddenly the desire 
of play seized them, and almost the whole body came 
tumbling down a steep wooden staircase which led, from 
outside, up to their apartment — very difficult to ascend or 
descend m loose slippers — into the back court of the 
Lazaretto The whole Christian population rushed to look 
at them, and great was the trepidation and loud the cries of 
the guardiam to prevent any number of one crowd touching 
any one of the other The Bedoums were certainly a queer 
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assembly, tall, lanky, dark brown faces, legs, and arms, 
scarcely human looking, with long shirts and great white 
cloaks muffling them up, and tied round their heads They 
always remind me, even m point of colour and expression, 
of Sebastian del Piombo’s Lamms m the National Gallery 
they have that pinched, sharp look, and mummy like hue 
They had changed from then usual still quiescence into a 
state of gieat animation, and they began their form of the 
Greek game I have mentioned They stripped off their 
burnouses, and rolled and tied them up into a great bundle, 
and these bundles were laid together at the feet of the man 
who was tethered , then the rest of the players were to try 
and snatch uvay each his bundle, without being kicked by 
the bundle-keepei, and pelt him with it, and whoever he 
touched took his place It was a most extraordinary sight, 
some tv r enty or thirty of these wild black fellows dancing 
about, m nothing but then shuts, and the rest squatted 
igamst the wall, looking on, and showing then white teeth 
as they grinned, quite m a beast like way The man who 
was tetheied kept the bundles between his feet, and kept 
jumping and hopping round them, every now and then 
kicking vigor ouslv with his black wiry shanks , while the 
rest of the paity surrounded him, and came on m a sort of 
crouching attitude, giving a sort of suppressed hiss or shoit 
jerking “hah at each jump, as they tried to snatch away 
their bundles There was a sort of tiger like activity about 
them, a curious contrast to the human activity of the Gieeks 
It was kept up with great spirit, when, m the midst of a 
most energetic contest, some great visitors were announced 
It was the French Admiral with several of his officers, who 
had come to see the Bedouins, and fairly caught them 
romping He desired to have them mustered, and they 
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were all drawn up before Inm and us, one of them acting 
as interpreter On one side were sixty of tlie wildest looking 
creatures out of Africa, standing m a long row, muffled up 
m ragged white cloaks , facing them was the little, squat, 
dapper French Admiral with his hand on his walking stick, 
hacked by three 01 four officers m epaulettes and aiguillettes, 
standing m the attitude m which aides-de camp aie usually 
draw n behind their chief, i e leg stretched out, hand resting 
on the hip, face smiling and scornful The Admiral made a 
speech to them, telling them that they weie to be let out 
of quarantine to mono w, that the Fiench Go\ eminent felt 
mo&t kindly disposed to them, that they should be shipped 
on board the man-of war (introducing, at the same time, the 
swell-looking captain to the savages), and that every care 
should be taken of them till they got back to Algiers The 
speech made very little impression, as fai as appeared , the 
white burnouses shambled off without expressing thanks or 
pleasure, and retired up the difficult staircase to their long 
room. It struck me that the Fienchman hoped to get a 
“Vive la Fiance” out of them, as be made a great point 
with the interpreter of explaining his speech at once, and on 
the spot, to the wdiole body, w T hich the interpreter obstinately 
would not do, hut only interpreted to some of the headmen 
round him 

To C M Church, Esq 

Athens, 17 th July 1847 

I must beg vou to excuse % hasty lettei, and my past 
idleness m letter writing In Athens itself the heat makes 
one intolerably lazy, and when I am out of it I am on horse- 
back (or asleep) the whole day, and ha\e not much time, 
and m the sort of lodgings with which one gets acquainted 
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and contented m the course of Gieek ♦travelling, not much 
opportunity And now I am preparing to take my leave of 
Greece, very glad to exchange Athenim life, which at this 
season is very heavy work, for something more varied, and 
yet with a good deal of regret at leaving Gieece, — more 
than I expected to feel I may congratulate m3 self, how- 
ever, on ha\ mg got lea\ e to go at all 

I am just hack from a pilgrimage to Delphi My route 
was Thebes, Lebadcia, Charoneia, Daubs, Arachova, Kastn, 
and hack by the southern side of Helicon, Stiri, Thisbe, 
Leuctra, Tliespioe, to Thebes , then by Platsea across Cithseron 
to Megara, and acioss Salanus to Athens I vent with my 
former compagnon de voyage Vilaeti, with his two Sacro- 
<f)v\ak€s, Ghiorglu, my old friend, and another queer old 
Bulganan, an old soldici of the Greek Wai As fai as 
Lebadcia w e w ent m a carriage, w Inch was a great help , 
the rest on horseback, starting, if possible before daybreak, 
halting at nine or ten, and starting again about three or 
four Once or twice we were caught by the sun, and pretty 
well broiled , but on the whole, considering the time of year, 
we escaped very w ell But the heat interrupted sight seeing 
m the middle of the day, and, as usual, I have some two of 
three points on my traveller’s conscience, as having been 
carelessly seen But on the whole my nine da) s’ work was 
satisfactory The Boeotian plains are very striking As we 
came down from Cithseron on the wav fiom Eleusis, they 
lay before us, the low rolling downs intersected by water- 
courses of Plutsea, rising beyond the Asopus into 1 eddish 
gentle heights, which hide Thebes itself then the plain of 
Thebes, fat as a table, to the foot of its bounding mountain, 
with round mounds using out of it, parched and vellow with 
fallows and stubble fields , then on the left, the gieat flat of 
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Orchomenus, half Swamp, half meadow, its lines of daik and 
light green, and occasional clumps of -willows or poplars, 
finishing m the dim blue of water, the water of the lake 
Copais, which xetreats within narrow limits m the summer, 
and contrasting remarkably with the dry brown plain of 
Thebes, which is separated only by a low ridge And round 
this expanse of level is thrown a noble girdle of mountains, 
the two summits of Cithseron using immediately over Platsea, 
and spieadmg and falling right and left of it Then Helicon, 
a grey, distant summit, and a more wooded and near peak, 
and^then the remarkable serrated crags of green and grey 
Libethrus, which border the south side of the plain of 
Orchomenus , over them the dim huge majestic mass of 
Parnassus, then the fine Phocian, Locnan, and northern 
Boeotian ranges, beyond which appear the noble outlines of 
the mountains of Euboea It is one of the grandest of the 
many grand and characteristic combinations of plain and 
mountain which are to be found m Greece 

Lutraki, 19$- July 

At last I am off, and have taken final leave of Athens 
In spite of some disagreeables, I had become attached to the 
place, and I have been something like unhappy all the 
morning at saying good bye, not only to my uncle, but to 
several of his Gieek friends, whom I have come to like very 
much, with all their imperfections They have, man} of 
them at least, the virtue of strong devotion to a person, in- 
volving their goodwill and services to the best of their power 
to all his belongings From being my headquarters, Athens 
had come to feel something like a home, and I dare say that 
I shall sulk a little now that I shall be alone for some time 
I go from here to Corfu I don’t think that I shall stay 
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longer than the time which the steamer sftiys, as otherwise I 
should hive to wait a week or even a fortnight foi another 
steamer I hope, however, to see Lord Seaton, for whom I 
ain overwhelmed with, letters From Corfu I purpose going 
on to Ancona, then Bologna, Bavenna (if not absolutely 
dangerous on account of the heat), Venice, Milan, Genoa, 
Leghorn, and there I hope to meet you about the end of 
August 

Fiom this point m his journey the continuous series 
of letters is broken After a week spent with Lord 
Seaton at Corfu, Mi Church went on into Italy— in 
spite of summer heats, seeing Venice, Bavenna, and 
Bologna Two lettcis wntten from the two latter cities 
icmnn, but beyond them, little 01 nothing of his coi 
lespondcnco dm mg the rest of his tour has been 
preserved 

To Frederic Rogers, Esq 

Botognv, 15 th August 1847 

I came here from Bavenna yesterday I wish I could 
expiess to you how much Bavenna has struck me It is, 
indeed, a place worth coming to, even at this time of the 
3 ear As I approached it m the evening, over the vast 
swamp which spieads for miles and miles round, hinged with 
lows ol poplars, and bounded on one side by the jagged 
Grange looking ridge of the distant Apennines, and on the 
other by the Pm eta, a pine forest which skirts the seashore 
tor twenty five miles — and saw the churches of Bavenna 
standing out against the sky from the open horizon of the 
plain, I was reminded first of Oxford and then of St Pol de 
Leon Not that it is like either, but its position and associa- 
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tionSj and visibly ecclesiastical appearance, form the link of 
association It is a solemn place, desolate and melancholy 
now, with, its empty streets, and tine palaces all shut up, and 
its historical interest, which is finished before the Middle 
Ages begin, and its churches built and restored in the fifth 
and sixth centuries The Middle Ages, which have gi\ en all 
their character to the othei Italian cities, have almost left 
Ravenna untouched , it remains among them, recalling the 
times of Theodosius and Justinian, and bringing one veiy 
near to those of St Athanasius and St Chrysostom The 
churches, most of them of the age of Justinian, retain, though 
m very various degiees, traces and lemains of that time, the 
mosaics m some are very perfect, and the efiect sometimes is 
quite gorgeous 

This place is a conti ast Ravenna, with its basilicas, and 
old baptisteries, and mosaics, and Christian tombs, is a sort of 
Pompeii of the early ages, with grass growing in its streets 
Bologna has all the bustle and stir of a modern capital Its 
streets, full of people, and its chuiches and ancient public 
buildings, recall the days of Italian republicanism or tj ramry 
I have only got a glimpse of it yet, and of its magnificent 
piazza, where the saucy old populace dragged down and 
smashed M Angelo’s statue of Julius, and sold the exoss to 
be turned into a cannon There is a \ast unfinished church 
on one side, where Chailes V was crowned Emperor, and 
the various public buildings of different dates, from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, on the othei side, form 
the most striking monument I have yet seen of the turbulent, 
but very interesting Middle Ages of Italy And the popula- 
tion is still m chaiacter Their enthusiasm for Pio Nono is 
quite mediaeval, they can talk nothing else, “Vua Pio 
Nono” was written up over almost every other door m the 
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little towns that I passed through — and tfiere is no title too 
grand for him in. the various inscriptions to his honour, from 
the placard at the street comer to the lofty Latin composi- 
tions m Sm Petiomo , these last very striking m then way 
I came in this morning for the end of a grand fumione at San 
Petromo , the aisles weie filled with soldiers under arms, and 
the nave, an immense place, thronged with people, — the 
mam body of the mass profoundly attentive, hut, on the 
outskirts of it, those free and easy ways, and that rapid 
transition from devotion to what we should call irreverence, 
which these people have inherited from their Middle Age 
forefathers After the service was over they streamed out 
most grandly dow n the steps into the piazza, which was filled 
with vendors, ambulatory and stationary, of all sorts of things 
eatable and wearable But the great attractions wcie two 
quacks, one of high, and the other of low degree, who had 
taken post at each end of the piazza waiting foi the exit of 
the ciowd The gentleman quack was in his carnage, quite 
a grand turn-out, with servants, livenes, and cockades , him 
self a portly man m black, with a magnificent gold chain 
across his waistcoat , and round the carriage weie arranged 
trays and drawers, with surgical and dentist instruments, and 
various quack paraphernalia He stood m his carnage and 
harangued the crowd. The cad quack was moie curious still , 
he had taken his stand by the grand fountain in the piazza, 
and was a complete mob orator He had m his hand a box, 
which, he said, contained crucifixes, which were a safeguard 
against all kinds of evils — earthquake, lightning, pestilence, 
and every sort of danger These he was going to make 
presents of to his friends, and they could give him, to be sure, 
something for his trouble m bringing them, but “ mezzo paola 
h mente” — foi the sake of the crosses — “e non credete, 
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Signori, che siamcr di stagno , sono di metallo bianco di 
Cormte , ” and, besides this, be would give with each cross a 
little packet £C della radica di S Apollmare,” wbicb would at 
once stop tootbacbe , u and now, Signormi, I am going to 
show you the crosses, so take off your bats ” and every bat 
was off m a moment as be showed tbe rows of crosses round 
Tbe people looked eagerly — men, women, and children It 
was curious to watcb tbe buyers as they walked away with 
tbeir purchase , some looking very grave and putting it safely 
away — others, half incredulous, and obviously with strong 
suspicion that they bad made fools of themselves Tbe 
quack’s impudence and gravity were superb, and so was bis 
Italian, which is unusual Pio Nono is at present at tbe top 
of tbe wall, at least to judge from appearance The Fuorusciti , 
who have taken advantage of the amnesty, and are successively 
coming back to their several cities, keep alive the enthusiasm , 
each refugee who returns and is feted, makes a fresh stir m bis 
town And now tbe creation of this civic guard, and the 
discovery of “ la Congiura di Roma,” have given fresh impulse 
to tbe popular feeling It is in tbe towns that this feebng 
is so strong Tbe priests in tbe country are said to be of the 
old party, and though tbe townspeople say that the Pope’s 
popularity is equally great m tbe country, their admission 
about tbe priests makes it doubtful I received as I came 
along the most horrible accounts of what the Congiura di 
Roma was to have produced sack of Rome, a sort of J ac- 
querie m tbe provinces, deposition or murder of tbe Pope, 
and election of Lambruscbim at Naples This is tbe popular 
idea, and tbe townspeople are savage Tbe new civic guard, 
though hardly organised yet, is beginning to distinguish itself 
by its activity in making arrests, and they say that it is time 
now for the Pope to be severe — “Bisogna tagbar qualcbe 
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teste, e una soddisfazione dovuta al popoio/ 5 — and I suppose 
Ciceruacchio will make him do it At one of the inns on 
the road the innkeeper brought me a translation of a para 
graph m the Morning Chronicle about Rothschild’s election, m 
which Pio IX is called the 11 most enlightened sovereign of 
the age” The fat old gentleman was much delighted by this 
English testimony to the gieatness of the Pope, and was very 
anxious to know what part England would take m the 
struggle which all here think inevitable between the Pope 
and Austria What strikes one a good deal m the people 
whom I have talked to is, m spite of their enthusiasm^ the 
hopelessness that lies at the bottom of it They all seem to 
think that success and prosperity are not for them — that all 
this is too good to last — that it will end m failure and dis 
appointment The Pope will be poisoned, or Austria will 
pull it all down, and the other Powers w ill stand bj It is 
the expenment alone which interests them , they become 
gloomy and desponding as soon as they begin to look forward 
to its result And, as far as I know Italian history, this 
seems almost ingrained They are m a great rage with the 
French papers for saying that the conspiracy is a fancy — “ un 
sogn ” The impudence, they say, of making light of it 
The whole country is looking out for “ ll gran processo ” and 
m a state of daily fear of “ 1 nimiei,” as they call the old 
Pope’s party, whom the Liberals look upon with that sort of 
mingled suspicion, contempt, and fear which the Whigs felt 
towards the Jacobites The occupation of the city of Ferrara 
by the Austrians on the 1 8 th has puzzled them Certainly 
the Roman states, if they are let alone, bid fair to be a nucleus 
of anti Austrian feeling, which the wise old Prince, — “ quel 
\ecchio infame,” as my political innkeeper called him, may 
think prudent to nip at once 
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Mr Church ttas still wandering m Ital}, when he 
was called to Lyons to nuise the brother to whom the 
Greek letters had been addressed, who had been taken 
dangerously ill there whilst on his way to Athens and 
the East Upon his recover} they returned together to 
Italy, where they revisited Florence, which they had 
not seen since then father’s death m 1828 Turning 
homewards at length, at the end of the yeai Mi Church 
went to Genoa, crossing thence by steamei to Marseilles , 
and after watching the peaks of the Cairaia mountains, 
“ magnificent that evening, pink with the last sunset of 
1847,” and experiencing the force and keenness of a 
mistral, which was blowing furiously at Marseilles on 
the first day of the new } ear, he crossed France m bittei 
wintry weather, and arm ed m England m the second 
week of January after a year’s absence 

Little lecord remains of the few yeais which had 
still to elapse of Mi Chuich’s Oxford life On his 
return from abroad he resumed his customaiy life at 
Oriel, leading widely, both on theological and historical 
subjects, and wilting regularly for the Guardian and the 
Christian Rememh anew He turned to good account the 
knowledge he had gamed during his year’s wandenng, 
m essays and articles which gather up the results of his 
own observation on foreign politics, and his study of the 
foieign political writers of the time — Eosmim, Gioberti, 
d’Azeglio, Louis Blanc His articles on Faimi’s Roman 
State , and on the French Eevolution of 1848, both of 
them afterwards reprinted m his volume of Essays and 
Reviews , are examples of this combination The latter 
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ai tide, m particular, whilst it is one of Che most masterly 
m the collection, has plainly gained vividness fiom 
touches suggested to him by what he had seen and heaid 
at Lyons, as he waited there, dm mg the autumn of 
1847, detained by his bi other’s illness, as veil as from 
the impiession made on him by Pans, vhich he had 
passed thiough only a few weeks before the Revolution 
of February Dante had been an unfailing companion, 
ne\er out of reach during his Italian journeys and the 
long days of vettunno tiavellmg, as the brothers drove 
togethei from Lyons to Maiseilles, and along the Cornice 
Road to Genoa on their way to Florence The little 
well worn volume of the Dmna Commedia, which had 
been laid on Dante’s tomb at Ravenna, is filled with 
marginal notes and jottings, bearing witness to its con 
stant use, and to the associations which had grown up 
during the journey round numberless passages of the 
poem, the last entry at the closing canto of the Paradiso 
beaiing the date, “Florence, Christmas Day, 1847” 
The essa;y on Dante, which two years later was the out 
come of this diligent stud}?, as well as the essay on 
Chuich and State, 1 vhich had been occasioned by the 
Gorham judgment of 1850, both of them made then 


1 See Mo/ley s Letter s, p 203 “Chuich’s article [on Chinch and 
State] is very good, and will, I hope, have the effect of quieting some 
minds who think so fearfully of our Reformation Erastiamsm It had 
the effect upon me, as it one whole side of the truth, which had been 
completely suppressed throughout this controversy , and all the con 
troversy ot the last twenty years, had now fairly come out Ot couise 
we shall displease our ultra friends who are eager for a convulsion 
I confess I am not Nor do I see anything m the temper of those 
who are which attracts me 
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first appearance fn the Chnstim Remembrance ? of 
1850 

But he was beginning to feel the need of more 
definite and permanent occupation than his life at 
Oxford now offered A tutor’s life had never been very 
much to his nnnd, and his inclinations turned more and 
more towards pastoral work in some country parish 
His engagement m 1850 to Miss Bennett, the daughtei 
of a Somersetshire squire and parson, and a niece of 
Di Moberly, gave a fresh impulse to his wish to settle 
and make a home Whilst waiting for a benefice, he 
took up again for a short time the tutorship at Onel 
“ There is no one to take the tutorship,” he writes to 
James Mozley, “ * v and * * * for various reasons 

not being wished for So Chretien opened his tioubles 
to me about the college being m a bad way, and his 
having no one to work with — and would I take it if 
the Provost offered it me And aftei some negotiation, 
it has ended m my being stop gap again foi a time, and 
\ shall have the satisfaction of ending my Oxford life as 
a tutor” In November of 1852 he made one of a 
deputation which was sent up by the University to 
attend the funeral of the Duke of Wellington m St 
Paul’s The letter describing the ceremony gives Mi 
Church’s first experience of St Paul’s on a great public 
occasion, his last formal act m connection with the 
University thus constituting, as it were, a link between 
the life he was leaving and that which was aw r aitmg 
him m the distant future — 


M 
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Opiel, 21 st November 1852 

The funeral was really a great solemnity, and I should 
think as real and genuine a one as such a thing can ever be 
It v as, of course, as much of a triumph as a funeral , but 
theie was both feeling and self restraint shown on a wonder 
ful scale, for a mere crowd , and the ecclesiastical part of the 
ceiemomal was not unworthy of the rest The procession of 
clergy m surplices, and the distinctness and clearness of the 
chanting, were much bejond what I ever expected the 
burial service was not lost, as I half feared, m the spectacle, 
but had its full prominence To the last he seemed to carry 
with him his good success 

In the autumn of 1852 Mr Church was offered and 
accepted the living of Whatley, a small parish m 
Somersetshire, m the gift of Mr Horner of Mells He 
was ordained priest at the Christmas ordination of the 
same year, and m the following January he left Oxfoid 
finally for his countiy parish, spending a solitary six 
months there before his mainage, which took place m 
July He earned ■with him from Oxford the warm 
affection and regret both of friends and colleagues 
And from the Head of his college came the expression 
of regard, in words which gam an added value m the 
light of former differences — “No one,” wrote the 
Provost of Quel, “regrets our losing you from Oxford 
more than myself ” 

It was long indeed before Mr Church himself became 
fully reconciled to the separation, no other place, 
however dear, evei had the peculiar position m his 
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heart held by Oxford To the eighteen years he had 
passed there — years which had brought great happiness, 
even if at times great anxieties — he felt that he owed 
all that had most enriched and deepened his life, of 
knowledge, of friendships, of experience “ Oxford has 
been a glorious place for me,’ 5 he wrote, “so one must 
not complain of changes ” 



PART II 

WHATLEY 

lr would be hard to imagine a more complete contrast 
than that which awaited Mr Church when he exchanged 
his life at Oxford for the caie of a country parish 
Whatley was a little village of two hundied people, 
wholly agricultural m its occupations, lying m the midst 
of the rich Somersetshire pasture country, twelve miles 
from Wells, and three miles from Frome, its nearest 
market town For many years the parish had been 
without a resident rector ; both church and rectory were 
out of i epair , and the people of the place, unused to 
and suspicious of strangers, lived, as such small and 
isolated communities are apt to do, almost exclusively 
within the lange of their own little local occupations 
and interests and feuds To Mi Church, who had had 
no training m parochial work, and no experience beyond 
what he had gained when helping some clerical friend 
during the leisure of Oxford vacations, there was a good 
deal m the life awaiting him that was at first unfamiliar 
and nksome The separation from friends, which his 
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position, single ha&ded m Ins polish, entailed, as well as 
the loss of the freedom and the variety of mtexests to 
which Oxfoid had accustomed him, told heauly at first 
upon his spirits “I am tired of telling my friends 
how badly I do without them,” he writes to Mrs 
Johnson at the Observatory, in May 1853, during the 
sohtuy months which hid to elapse before his marriage 
“I am sure it is \eiy kind of them to think of me, but 
I can assuie them that they cannot miss me as much as 
I miss them I see nobody, and feel no gieat wish 

for acquaint xnces And two seimons a Sundi} is not 
after my mind I suppose I am being punished foi my 
antipathy m former days The weather is veiy 

fine, and the country looking very pretty , but it does 
not reconcile me to my transplanting I think all day 
long of Shoto\ei, and the bowls at the Observatoiy, and 
my den, cold and duty as it was, at Oriel ” 

But though he thus wrote, he took up his work with 
his usual thoroughness and strength of purpose, and 
before many years were passed he had begun to stuke 
deep loot m his new home As time went on, and his 
experience grew, he formed a paiochial method of his 
own, which, simple and unambitious as it was, suited 
well the circumstances of his parish His earliest efforts 
weie directed towards his schools — to the parish school, 
w here he went daily, to the Sunday school, and m the 
winter to the night school, v r keie, with his wife, he 
gathered the men and elder lads of the place for mstmc 
tion on two or three evenings of each week With the 
children of the \illage his relations out of school hours 
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were always full of pleasant freedom Paper chases for 
the boys (an amusement unheard of before at Whatley) 
became an institution of the place, and one m which he 
might be counted on to take a foremost part , and with 
the elder children there were long country walks m 
summer, when they weie encouraged to search for wild 
flowers to be looked at afterwards with Mi Church’s 
microscope It was not long before throughout the place 
the hesitating welcome which had awaited him as a 
stranger passed into a loyal and affectionate confidence 
Although his woik at Whatley was not untouche r d by 
those disappointments which every parish priest must 
know, the relationship which thus grew up between him 
and his people v as never disturbed or weakened They 
turned to him unquestionmgly as their friend, as one on 
whose counsel they could rely, who could understand 
their perplexities, and who could be trusted to keep 
their secrets They could not mistake the presence of a 
sympathy which honestly and naturally entered into the 
familiar and homely details of their everyday life, and 
into all that concerned them, — their work, their children, 
their gardens,— and which could be interested, as they 
said themselves, even m their pigs “ He were such a 
gentleman, and he cared for us so,” was the phrase by 
which an old woman described the considerateness and 
the ready, genuine courtesy which won the hearts of 
the poorest and most ignorant By the old, and by the 
sick and dying, his visits were eagerly looked for It 
was no uncommon request that he would come and sit 
by the bedside of the sick, watching with them until the 
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dreaded “turn of *the night” had passed, and m any 
case of sudden or urgent illness, or to a dying person, he 
would be summoned in haste — roused, it might be, at 
night by the sound of pebbles thrown up against his 
window — for they longed not to pass away without the 
help of his presence and his prayers And among the 
men of the village his influence was not less remarkable 
The roughest and most turbulent of them did not question 
his authority, or refuse a lespect which was never for 
gotten even m the free and frank intei course which had 
grown up m the night schools or the cricket field hTo 
one took liberties with him, and men were quick to 
recognise a power which on occasion could flash out m 
piompt and stern rebuke of faults of conduct, m a way 
that was all the more impressive by its contrast with 
the gentleness of his usual manner It used to be a 
saying during the early days of his work at Whatley 
that “a man duistn’t any longer beat his wife, else the 
parson would be down on him , ” and m any drunken 
brawl it was he who was sent for to stop the dispute 
with his straightforward resoluteness, and if need were, 
to step m to part the combatants An occasion of this 
kind was long remembered m the village, when, after 
being sent for late at night to stop a fight between two 
men, both very dmnk, and both fiercely quarrelsome, 
Mr Church laid hold of the more dangerous of the two 
and walked with him up and down the road, not letting 
him go, until at last the man, sobered and quieted, 
turned and shook his hand, saying, “Well, sir, I think 
now 111 go to bed ” 
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And the qualities by which he worn his peculiai powei 
over his people weie those which made themselves felt 
m church and m his seimons One who was for many 
years a parishioner lecalls the impression made by his 
mannei m chuich “The first thing that impressed us 
all was the extreme solemnity and devotion with which 
Mi Church celebrated the Holy Communion We had 
heard nothing then about the Eastward position, but I 
can see now his slight figuie bent m lowly reverence 
befoie the altar, giving the whole service a new and 
higher and holiei meaning by his bearing and entire 
absoiption m the act of worship ” His seimons, shoit 
and clear and practical, carefully wntten so as to avoid 
the use of long or difficult words, or of any lengthened 
thiead of aigument, had the same simple reality and 
directness of purpose about them None could mistake 
his meaning , but simple as his words were, they had a 
force and sinceiity which made their way to the hearts 
and consciences of all those who gathered weekly to 
listen to him m the little village church 

Side by side with his pastoral work went the pleasant 
country life, with its quietness and freedom, its varied 
interests and occupations, and its home happiness It 
gave command of leisure for reading, and for a great 
deal of regular writing, much of the latter, for many 
years, taking the shape of ai tides and reviews written 
weekly for the Gumdtan and the Bairn day Review In 
his near neighbour and deal friend, Mi Hoiner of Mells, 
with tv horn he w as m almost daily intercourse, he had a 
companion who shared his interests m scientific and 
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hteiaiy matters ^ Almost msensibl} the chaim of the 
life grew upon him as years went on So deal had it 
at last become, that tv hen, m nineteen years’ time, the 
call to leave it came, it seemed at first as if there could 
be no compensations m the work that awaited him 
which could adequately meet the loss of all that he was 
giving up 

Among the fiiendslnps of his liter life none was 
more valued by Mr Church than that with Dr Asa 
Gray, the distinguished Amencan botanist, whose ac 
quamtance he had made some yeais before at Oxford 
The following letters are among the fiist m a cone 
spondence which continued unbroken until Di Giay’s 
death m 1888 — 


To Dr Asa Gr\y 

Whitley, 3rd Apil 1854 

My dear Dr Gray — I am almost adiamecl to venture to 
reply to your kind letter of last year (the date I am ashamed 
to add), but I hope you will let me do so, though so late 
It has been on my conscience for a very long while But m 
tiuth I have been very long settling, and even now am not 
so settled as I should wish to be And all through last ^ear, 
till quite the end of it, I found time and thoughts occupied 
with a vanety of details, domestic and other, which were 
quite new to me, and not at all to my taste And such en 
gagements are a great dampei to letter w ntmg 

But now I ha\ e put an old house m a habitable state of 
ltpair, and I am mairied, and I am getting to know some 
thing about my parishioners, and I am more bioken m to a 
new mode of life than I was this time last year I am set 
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down m a rather interesting bit of country, on the borders 
of Somerset and Wilts, on the edge of the Somerset coalfield, 
where the mountain lime has been thrown up and broken 
through so as to form some really beautiful rocky valleys 
and woody hollows, with streams running through them 
Whatley itself has not much to boast of, except a rather late 
spire to its church, which is conspicuous m a wide landscape, 
which, as you approach from the London side, seems spread 
out at the foot of the hills The church I cannot boast of, 
either for its antiquity or its beauty , it was rebuilt some 
thirty years ago, and must remain a monument of the taste 
and economy of that time 

But it is a part of England where the Romans seem to 
have settled a good deal , and all round us we are meeting 
from time to time with remains of Roman villas, hypocausts, 
and tesselated pavements, and so forth What brought them 
here I don’t know, except that the neighbouring Mendip 
Hills contain various ores, which possibly were worked m 
Roman times Not very far off, foi those who have a carriage, 
are Wells and Glastonbury on one side, and Salisbury, with 
its plain, and Stonehenge on the other But I have not 
found my way there yet I find myself getting very like 
a mussel stuck to his rock , and with the exception of an 
occasional railway flight to Oxford on business, I have hardly 
stirred out of mv parish since I have been here 

I have taken the liberty of forwarding to you a volume 
of Essays and Reviews?- which some kind fi lends of mine 
have been at the trouble of reprinting from periodicals 


i A collection of essays and articles contributed by Mi Church to 
the British Gntic and Christian Remembrancer It Tvas published 
under the same title as the famous volume which appeared six years 
later 
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I should not have Republished them myself, but as it has 
been done, the volume may remind you of Oxford, and I 
send it to 3 ou 

I hope to hear, one of these days, that you are setting 
your face Eastw ard again, and that I may have a chance again 
of shaking hands with 3011 My hopes of getting to the 
West are infinitely small, unless it be as an immigrant , for 
what an independent Fellow of a college might do, is effectu 
ally barred to a country parson with a small living But 
my travelling inclinations do not grow weaker, and I should 
be only too glad to make acquaintance with a country which 
becomes every day more interesting to Englishmen — 
Believe me, yours most sincerely, R W Church 

Another letter, somewhat earlier m date, contains 
the mention of a name which has a singular power of 
aiousmg interest — 

Ha\e you met a fnend of mine, foimerly a Fellow of m 3 
college, Clough, who has been m your neighbourhood lately ? 
He is a noble minded and most able fellow, who has sacrificed 
a good deal — on very high principles, if not wisely 

Writing again to Dr Gray after the conclusion of 
the first Oxford University Commission — 

Whatley, 24 th August 1854: 

Well, you see, we have been reformed, if not revolution- 
ised, at least on papei It w ill be a curious, and also an 
anxious thing, to see how the changes will work I imagine 
that very few people can have any very good conjectures 
For though the reform has been prepared by careful and 
friendlv thinkers, and though there is a general wish among 
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the residents for some such reform, yei when a great body 
of alterations comes in a lump, suddenly, and from without, 
on a bod} with ancient and complicated organisation, with 
considerable mental tiaimng, and various and subtle sym 
pathies, and traditional ways of thinking and feeling, which 
are e\er changing m themselves, yet are very mcompiehen- 
sible to the big public outside, it is very hard to say how 
the new w ill fit w ith the old, and become incorporated with 
it I have been, on the whole, a well-wisher to the changes 
— to most, though not to all But I do feel nervous to see 
than at work Say what people will, Oxford has turned 
out more highl} -cultn ated thought, thought which acts with 
greater power on the countiy, both m the puiely intellectual, 
md m the practical older of life, than any other English 
body , and if it should be spoilt by clumsy doctoring i 

I am so glad to hear lh°t there is a good chance of youi 
having to pay us another visit I hope, if yon do come, you 
will tiy to spaie us a few days, and Mrs Gra} too — Youis 
most sincerely, R W Church 

To Mvnuel Johnson, Esq 

Whatley, 28 th November 1854 

Dear Johnson — I hive not moved since you last 

heaid of me I should like to get a holiday, but war prices, 
and increased expenses, and double income tax, are stroDg 
dissuasives, and I shall hearken to them as long as I am not 
driven away by actual want of holiday However, I 
feel ashamed of complaining wdien people are fighting for us 
at Sebastopol It is getting to look veiy ugl}, and seem 
mgly for w r ant of foresight, and from thinking ourselves 
such great people that we could do without reserves and 
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reinforcements I have the Athenians and Syracuse per 
petually m my thoughts It will go hard with Master 
Newcastle and his fellows if any disaster happens 

What is the new Council doing ^ I see they have put 
forth an edict against pigeon shooting anything more ? 

Whatley, 2 nd Jammy 1855 

Mozley’b hook 1 will no doubt make a great row, and 
accomplish the break up that J H N began I am very 
sorry lor the result, yet it need not have come, if our friends 
had not stuck up for so much dogmatic certainty, and drawn 
so nrciowdy the limits of liberty of thinking In the 
Middle Ages, and much moie in the early times of the 
Church, there was infinitely more fiee speculation than 
seems compatible with Church view r s now I think it must 
be we who are wrong The nature of things seems more m 
favour of the old wav than of ours 

I have been busy lately with a sketch of early Turkish 
hibtory 2 for the Chnstian Rememhancer But my labour — 
and it has been a good deal, and not very com enient — has 
been thrown away, because Scott has managed so that, at 
the last moment, there was no loom for me, being as usual 
somewhat bulky I am m a rage with him, because he 
pressed me very hard to write for this number, and that m 
bpite of my telling him that I should be long 

I still, you see, hanker after scribbling I have 
been thinking lately over an old idea of mine, an account of 
the times just before the Reformation and Renaissance , 
the councils of Basle, etc, and John Geison not with any 


1 The Pnmitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 

2 Reprinted, under the title of The Early Ottomans, m vol l of the 
Bean s Miscellaneous Works Macmillan, 1888 
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controversial purpose, but simply as *a curious period of 
history But it would require much hunting into books to 
do it m a proper way, and perhaps some travelling, and that 
is a great obstacle nowadays I am now, I am glad to say, 
able to turn my German to account — not with the same 
facility as French or Italian, but still usefully — Ever 

yours affectionately, E W C 

To Mr Mozley himself he writes, later m the 
year — 

I congratulate you on the conclusion of your book I 
have followed it, with great interest, sheet by sheet It 
seems to me to have brought out very clearly the fact of the 
double and parallel lines of ideas, and to have confronted 
them with great distinctness and power The subject is one 
which, I suppose, is not likely to tempt lazy readers But 
you have not written for them It makes one feel how ont 
goes on, taking things for granted, both as principles and ex- 
planations, and as facts I am very glad you worked the point 
well about our ignorance I never should be a metaphysician , 
but the way m which assumptions excite no question, and 
people go on spinning arguments, as if the whole of the in- 
visible world was as easy to be understood as the theory of 
the steam-engine, has long been one of my standing wonders 
I am glad that you have brought out so strongly the 
two-sided character of all our means of knowing, and the 
fact that what we know m religious matters is but the 
tendency to know The idea of perfect and absolute know- 
ledge, which is involved m so much of what is said and 
taught on all sides, becomes daily more and more unendur- 
able to me — Ever yours affectionately, E W 0 
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To ihe Rev J B Mozley 

Whatley, 6th August 1855 

My dear Mozley — I should think Malvern must be a 
mild kind of purgatory at best But as you have been 
manful enough to go through with it, I can quite suppose 
that it may be just what you want, the proper mixture ot 
enforced idleness and bracing treatment 

I was m Oxford about three weeks ago for a day or 
two I went up to see poor Marriott, or at least to hear on 
the spot about him I was only allowed to see him once 
for a few minutes, and there was nothing to be done for 
him, but to leave him quiet to the nurse and one or two 
people who used to come and read La} ard’s Nineieh to him 
His mmd did not seem at all touched — only astonished, as 
it were, and not able to realise tne extent of the blow and 
its consequences The doctors had good hope of his coming 
round m the end, but said that it would be a very long 
business, and that it would be many weeks before any 
change was perceptible What an end to all his plans 1 
The great difficulty will be to convince him that he must 
really give them up He was wanting to write and make 
arrangements about his Hall, as if he should be well and 
about again m a month 

Rogers is anxious about his artilleiy brother, who 
has had to leave the camp with the fever, and is m hospital 
at Scutari Only think of poor Stowe venturing out there, 
and just getting m time to see a battle and describe it, and 
then being earned off 

I am afraid I have wntten but a valetudinarian letter 
I wish you were here to eat our currants Can’t you come 
at the end of the Long 2 — Ever y ours affectionately, 

R W Church 
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To the Rev W J Copeland 

Whatley, 2 6th December 1856 

My dear Copeland — Tliese judgments, in re St 

Paul’s, 1 are very trying to one’s temper It is a bad time 
when people get to feel that they really cannot get justice and 
fair-play I confess for mj self, it is not so much for the 
questions involved that I care for them I have my likings 
and beliefs and opinions on them, but if so be that the 
Prayei-Book had really said, “You must not have a cross on 
the altar, or an embroidered cloth, or lighted candles,” I 
might ha\e thought it a pity, but it would not have made 
much difference as to what I felt otherwise about the 
Pra} er-Book But it is this determination, in courts of 
justice, to find a meaning and a direction where there is 
none, and to close questions which at the least are open 
ones, which is enough to dri\e fair and quiet men into 
savage thoughts and feelings One knows how points have 
been and would be stretched on the other side, while on 
ours a meaning is found by judges where, by their own 
confession, there was none discernible before — Ever yours 
affectionately, R W C 


To Sir Fredfric Rogers 

Whatley, mh January 1857 

My dear Rogers — I have just been reading a 

book which I advise you to look into if it falls m your 
way the memoirs and letters of a certain Frederic Perthes, 
a German bookseller, which I have been much struck with 
He w T as a man who made his trade a great work, and 

1 St Paul’s, Knightsbridge See Westertou case, Guardian. 24th 
December 1856 
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followed it m the highest spirit , a thoroughly fine fellow, 
ovei flowing with energy, and cleverness, and kindliness, and 
affectiona f eness of all kinds, an enthusiastic German, nearly 
getting hanged by Davoust for stirring up the Hamburghers 
against the French m 1813, and full of all kinds of interests 
— political, religious, social, scientific — a remarkable mixture 
of unceasing activity of mind and body, both m his business 
and m all that concerned public questions, with a most 
genuine and increasing depth of religious feeling The 
curious thing is, how he is an instance showing how those 
Germans contrive to show deep religious earnestness — and 
what certainly has all the look of New Testament religion 
— without Church or any fixed creed, and with a most 
unrestiamed intercourse with men of the most clashing 
opinions, Roman Catholics, rationalists, sceptics, and everj- 
tmng His business and his very high character brought 
him into acquaintance and intimacy with a vast number of 
great German names — Niebuhr, Stolberg, Neander, Schleier- 
macher, Jacobi, and a hundred others, and their and his 
letters are given And the book lets one into the real 
feelings and woikmgs of all those wild German thinkers, 
whose proceedings startle and astonish us so much It 
shows us their domestic and undress side, and certainl} , to 
my mind, abates the strong dislike and condemnation which 
we have been taught is the right thing to feel towards them 
I don’t mean that it reconciles me to their way of going on , 
but it does make one feel how very much without real 
knowledge has been a great deal of the broad abuse of 
Germanism that goes on , and how much real goodness, and 
often strong religious feeling there has been m quarters 
among them, where it has been & prion assumed to be 
incompatible with their speculative opinions 


N 
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It is a book winch seems to have made me, m a sort of 
way, personally acquainted with a set of people who have 
been soundly abused w ithout our knowing much about them , 
and to have shown that whatever theie was unsatisf ictory 
among them, it was certainly accompanied with a real height, 
and nobleness, and goodness, for which we have given them 
sparing credit I should like to hear the impression the 
book made on a ou, though I fear it is too long, and m parts 
too prosy to suit you 

17 th February 1S57 

I have been reading Helps’ Conquest on your recommenda- 
tion It is a curiously told story — as if it was being told 
with all the narrator’s little private ways of allusion or 
remark — but very interesting There is something very 
dieadful in the apparent mevitableness of the catastiophe to 
the poor Indians And what a curious double development 
of the Spanish character in such people as the Goaernor 
Chando, and the Dominican monk Antonio, who broke into 
the king’s presence to plead for the Indians, and abused his 
Fianciscan rival into coming over to his side 

I quite feel with you about this horrid Chinese business 
It seems peifectly incredible, on the face of what we know, 
that such things should have been allow ed to go on, as this 
bombardment of Canton. One cannot help doubting whether 
we can know the whole case , and yet if there was more to 
be said I suppose it would lnve appeared I have no doubt 
that the Chinese are very provoking gentry, and I suppose 
that the original cause of quarrel will soon be entirely out of 
sight , but what a case it is of a war on “ false pretences ” 

So youi Board is to be broken up Well, I suppose that 
you feel that it is a euthanasia, and you have the special 
satisfaction of coming to an end after woik well done, only 
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because tbeie is no more of it ior you to do All Boards do 
not end so flouiishingly nowadays 

I wish I could send tlie medicine 5011 ask about foi an 
anti-talkmg-to poor-people diathesis After four y ears tual 
I find it as strong m myself as ever, le I know as little how 
to go about it satisfactorily, and still read with wonder and 
idmiration any small book which describes the easy going, 
glib, persuasive way m which the typical parson is painted 
talking to the members ot his flock To me they seem to 
live m impenetrable shells of their own , now and then you 
seem to^ pinch them or please them, but I can ne\ er find out 
the rule that either goes by I think sometimes whether 
one ought not to give up reading, and all communication 
with the world one has been accustomed to, m order to tiv 
and get accustomed to theirs — but this does not seem a 
promising plan eithei I hope that something tells, though 
one does not see the way how — Ever youis affectionately, 

R W C 


To Manuel Johnson, Esq 

Y h\tley 5 15 th Mci/di 185S 

Dear Obslrver — I wish I could have run up to day, if 
only to see Le Verriei, for perhaps I should not have seen 
the eclipse 1 better than we did here Here it was a bad 
failure The morning promised fairly — a lot of cirro stratus 
clouds about, but the sun shining m and out of them mcelj 
But at eleven a thick layer of camulo stratus began to come 
over, covering up most of the sk}, with a rapid scud under 
neath , still this was sufficienth broken from time to time 
to see the sun I observed the first contact at 11 32 , as far 


1 A total eclipse of the sun which took place on the 15th Much 1858 
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as I could judge, but our clocks are not very trustworthy 
The sun was visible in and out, with scud rapidly flying 
across, till about 12 15, when the clouds thickened, became 
more continuous, and seemed lowering, and there were no 
breaks At 12 30 I just caught sight of the sun for a 
moment three-fourths covered , but there was no perceptible 
darkening, more than would seem natural with such a 
clouded sky , at 1 2 3 5 the cloud was of a uniform texture, 
dark grey, especially m the north Then there came on a 
thickish damp mist, and the wind increased, as if ram was 
coming , but none came, only it felt very cold and^ damp 
There was a kind of grey dimness like evening , I did not 
notice the stillness that is talked of — perhaps, however, 
because the wind was freshening But the rooks seemed 
puzzled, and to be thinking of going home to Mells Park 
There was a slightly lighter patch m the cloud where the 
sun was Just about one o’clock there seemed to pass 
through the rooms and the house a rapidly increasing dark- 
ness , my wife, sitting m a north room, had to leave off 
writing , and it came on so suddenly, that it suggested the 
idea of some startling change being impending, quite different 
from anything which seemed to have been preparing outsidfi 
But it was not more than a minute Just after, about 1 2 
the sun was again visible through the scud, about three- 
quarters of a ring, but the upper and left hand portion was 
gone It appeared and disappeared for a few minutes, and 
then the grey uniform cloud covered it up again , and before 
1 15 everything had got back to the grey misty look which 
it had just before the short burst of gloom, which, however, 
at its deepest was not deeper than I have seen caused by a 
summer thunderstorm About 1 45 the mist disappeared, 
and it became merely grey stratus, with scud flying rapidly 
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across its face Then the stratus began to break up and give 
patches of lighter colour, and at 2 7 I caught the sun again, 
and watched the disappeaiance of the moon’s limb It 
seemed to leave the sun at 2 11 Thus there was no oppoi 
tunity of seeing any of the sights which Mi Hind and Airy 
had set us on looking out for , of observing the change of 
colour in the sky, for no sky was visible during the whole 
time, the sun being seen only through thin clouds , or of 
noting the effect m bringing the horizon near, for there was 
a thick mist apparently all round the distance, and slightl) 
even near After all my lecturing to my school children out 
of Mr *Hmd I am afraid they must have thought me a hum 
bug , for though the effect was striking, it was not more so 
than the closing m ot evening, except just m that rapid 
daihemng which came on for a minute and then went oft 
again — E\er yours affectionately, R W C 

An amusing sequel to the disappointment caused on 
the day of the eclipse by the overclouded sky is given 
m a letter to Dr Gray — “ In our neighbouring country 
town some one sent the common crier round to announce 
that, m consequence of the disappointment, the eclipse 
would be repeated next day I don’t know what effect 
the announcement had, I only know that the bellman 
took the fee, and very solemnly went round the town to 
cry the intelligence ” 

To Dr Asa Gray 

Dennil Hill, Chepstow, 5 th July 1859 

My dear Professor Gray — I have received the extracts 
from the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
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Sciences, containing an abstract of your discussion with 
Agassiz on the distribution of species A layman like 
myself, \ery destitute of facts, can only follow such a dis- 
cussion m a kind of hypothetical way But the interest it 
excites is enough to make me wish that I had time to know 
more about it What a world it carries one back to 1 — and 
to what an inconceivable condition of things, compared with 
all that we are familiar with, when we come to speculate on 
the laws and phenomena which prevailed m the creative 
periods of time It certainty strikes me that your view, as 
a theory to be tiled, is the one to take, instead of Agassiz’s, 
which simply amounts to taking species as they arS found, 
withou* any inquiry as to their possible previous history 
With the indications of affinities and vicissitudes m the 
history of species which there are, it is more philosophical 
to see if they will bear being traced out into a simple con- 
nection with each other But the strangeness of creation, 
whether m many distant centres or one, whether by an 
individual or pair, or by a whole family at once, seems 
equally overwhelming to our present faculties and thoughts 
And I am not quite sure that I feel the probability of 
Maupertuis’ law of economy of power The waste of nature 
seems to me at least as striking , apparent waste, I ought to 
have said, like that, eg of seeds or of unimpregnated ova, 
which do not seem to fulfil their direct purpose, though of 
course they may some other But I am rambling on, and 
talking about what I know nothing of You must please 
excuse it, for it has been suggested by your paper, which has 
stirred up my wish to know what I don’t know 

You will see by my address that I am not m my usual 
abode I am enjoying a three months’ holiday from my 
parish work, and am here with my family, m a place made 
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for a delightful summer idleness We live m a house 
perched up on the cliffy which oaeiliang the Wye, just 
opposite the Wyndcliff, and with a glorious view of the 
meeting of the Sea ern and the Wye among grey rocks and 
densely wooded hanks, with the river twisting about m all 
kinds of curious bends, and withm reach of fine rums like 
Tmtern, Chepstow Castle, and Raglan I ha\e not had a 
holiday since I haa e been at Whatley, some six j ear*? , and 
last year I was very much out of health and condition Rut 
I am fast mending now, and I hope to be set up quite foi 
such work as I have at home , not hard work, certainly, but 
with & good deal of quiet sameness and monotony about it, 
which, to mj shame he it spoken, seems to haae the same 
exhausting effect after a time as a downright spell of 
faggmg 

The other day at Oxford I saw your handwriting m a 
letter to the widow of my \eiy dear fnend, Manuel Johnson , 1 
of the Radclifie Observator} I was ver} much gratified at 
seeing how much he was appreciated among you , he did 
indeed deseive it A nobler mmd, a huger heart, I neaer 
knew 

"Whatley, 12 th March I860 

I have to thank you for some veiy interesting papers I 
have received two abstracts of papers on the distribution of 
plants m North East Asia and America , and, lately, } our 
review of Darwm 2 And I haae also received }our note 
accompanying the review 

I thought of you when Darwin’s hook came out I 

am particularly pleased to see that it lias engaged vour 
attention, and to be able to read your views about it I 


1 Mr Johnson's death had taken place m February 1859 
2 Darwin s 0? igm oj Sjgec'its 
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have not had time yet to do moie than glance at the book 
itself But, of course, it would be impossible to read the 
papers, and hear people talk, without knowing, m general, 
the line he takes, and the nature of his argument I believe 
I must confess that I owe my fiist interest m the subject to 
the once famous Vestiges , and I remember thinking at the 
time it came out, that the line taken against it was un 
philosophical and unsatisfactory, and that people wrote 
against it m much too great a flight, as to the consequences 
of the theory, and answered him often more like old ladies 
than philosophers Mr Dai win’s book, partly from the 
greater gravity and power of the v liter, and partly from, I 
think, a little more wisdom in the public, has not made 
such an outcry Perhaps it is not so popular m style, and 
so widely read , but I should think that it is the book of 
science which has produced most impression here of any that 
has appeared for many years As far as I have any light to 
judge, I entirely concur with the line of your criticism I 
mean, that to a bystander, whose notions of the probabilities 
and the evidence of the difficult and complicated case are 
most vague and imperfect, it is most refreshing to see it so 
calmly and wisely examined, both in respect to the strong 
points of the theory, and its still more (at present) formidable 
difficulties And you seem to me to have stated with the 
happiest precision and fairness just exactly what is true to 
say of its bearing on theology One wishes such a book to be 
more explicit But it is wonderful “ shortness of thought ” 
to treat the theory itself as incompatible with the ideas of a 
higher and spiritual order 

The idea of cross feitilisation is new to me, and very 
curious, and, as you say, brings us a new step nearer to the 
understanding of that economy of nature, which yet, however, 
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after all, has such a large margin of apparent prodigality 
The spring always tilings back this thought to me — or rather, 
the combination of such extreme regularity, delicacy, and 
economy, with what seems the roughest and coarsest methods 
— a continual cieation out of rums 

I am very glad you lia\e had the grand oppoi trinity of 
carrying further your compai isons of geographical botany 
The fact you have got out of it is very remarkable The 
line of investigation you have entered on must be smguliily 
attractive, with all the promise of large discovery looming 
through it I think that that condition of investigation 
must? be a great inducement to physical studies It hardly 
exists, or at least is accompanied v ith much heavier risks and 
drawbacks m the more exclusively mental ones — Youis very 
sincerely, B W Church 

In 1860 appeared the famous volume of Essays and 
Reviews , and the storm about it was already gathering, 
though the full vehemence of the outbreak did not come 
till somewhat later The following letter refers to a 
general criticism upon the book, which Dr Mobeilv 
proposed prefixing to a volume of sermons he was about 
to bring out — 

To Dr Moberly 

Whatley, 14 th September 1860 

I have read your Preface with great interest, hut with 
divided feelings as to the expediency of publishing it I 
should like it to he published for the sake of many things m 
it On the other hand, it does not go fully enough into 
others to satisfy people who will he looking out for satisfac- 
tion , and m noticing a book of this kind it is a question 
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whether anything but a tolerably complete answer does not 
give advantage to the other side 

It seems to me that this is a book foi a point blank 
answer I mean that it is not enough to point out, as you 
tiuly do, the way m which it shakes to pieces the faith of 
ordinal y Christians , but for any effect to be produced, the 
mam things said must be met face to face, and their real 
value and significance duly measured 

The guerilla way m which these men wnte, each man 
fighting foi Ins own hand, though with a common purpose, 
or, at least, result, makes a fan point-blank answer doubly 
difficult , but I think it is the only one that will tell, and so 
the only one worth making 

What is the human element m Scripture ? What is its 
leal amount ? How is it to be viewed^ How is it to be 
distinguished fiom the Divine element 1 These men treat it 
so as to exclude the Divine almost entirely , but I see no 
w ay of stopping them, except by meeting the question they 
have raised, as far as the bounds of our knowledge enable us 
to do so Of course there are other questions raised (among 
them, and very painfully handled, the question of the 
necessity of having any truth , at least any historical truth, to 
believe m at all) , but the mam thing seems to me, that we 
must meet them on a ground which has become inevitable 
almost, that of actual historical criticism , and that their 
power lies m their being left alone m possession of it 

The upshot, as far as I know my own opinion, is, that I 
should like to have many things m your Preface published 
— your general criticism on their design and way of putting 
out difficulties (though perhaps I should feel obliged to be 
more merciful m my own speech about them, and the amount 
of religious feeling which, m spite of all, I believe most of 
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them to have at bottom) , yohr criticism on Jowett’s crude 
and one sided canon of interpretation , and the particular 
arguments, e g that on Infant Baptism at the end of the 
Pieface And also, I quite feel the impoitance of people of 
weight not shrinking from speaking out their disapproval, 
e\tn though they do not feel called on to enter the lists 
themselves But, on the other hand, I had rathei that, if 
you do attack them controveisiall), it should be m a more 
delibeiate and less perfunctory mannei than can be donem a 
Preface 

I hope I have not been verj impertinent 1 feel m 
writfng about these great and, as jet, almost unsounded 
questions, that a person with my want of clearness of head, 
and of readiness of memorj — not to say, also, scantv and 
piecemeal knowledge — is almost like a landsman giving 
advice on board a ship m a storm Certainly ever} age has 
its fiery trials of faith — Ever yours afleetionately, 

R W C 

To Dr Asa Gr\y 

Whatley, 28 th March 18C1 

I have had it on my mind for a long time that I ha\e 
never thanked jou for the last paper jou sent me about 
Darwin I don’t know why it should seem a more formidable 
undertaking to sit down and write a letter which is to go 
across the Atlantic than one which is to go to London. But 
imagination certainly does invest the work with a kmd of 
gravity, as if it required some peculiar preparation and efioit 
of mind , and imagination is a powerful disposer of the 
actions of life To day, however, I ha\e at length got the 
better of the tjiant, and now I don’t find that there is any 
good leason to allege for my baaing been so dilatory I read 
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your paper w ith very great interest, as indeed I have done 
all that vou have written upon the subject The more I 
think of it, the more I feel peisuaded of the “ shortness of 
thought ” which would make out what is m itself a purely 
physical hypothesis on the mode of creation or origination 
(m which it seems to me very difficult at present to imagine 
our knowing anything), to he incompatible with moral and 
religious ideas of an entirely different order But I am 
afraid that this is the general way of thinking among our 
religious people , and so the theory does not get fair discus 
sion, either for or against, because there is on both sides an 
irresistible tacit reference to other interests m the minGs of 
disputants You seem to me to have cleared the way for a 
fair discussion of it on its merits and evidence The book, 
I have no doubt, would be the subject still of a great row, if 
there were not a much greater row going on about Essays and 
Reviews It is not wonderful that this book should have 
caused much consternation It seems to me, with many 
good and true things m it, to be a reckless book , and several 
of the writers have not got their thoughts and theories into 
such order and consistency as to warrant their coming before 
the world with such revolutionary views But there has been 
a great deal of unwise panic, and unjust and hasty abuse , and 
people who have not an inkling of the difficulties which beset 
the questions, are for settling them in a summary way, which 
is perilous for every one However, I hope the time of 
protest and condemnation is now passing away, and the 
time of examination and discussion m a quieter tone 
beginning 

The great subject of my thoughts and interest for the last 
four months has been the course of events among yourselves 
To my mind, it quite throws into the shade the nearer, and, 
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at first sight, more* striking events m Italy It seems to 
touch an Englishman’s feelings as a quarrel between North 
and South m England As it has come to this, I am inclined 
to he an optimist about it, and to think that it is a case 
where separation, when once accepted, maj make both parts 
greater, though there are very formidable necessities involved 
in the fundamental conditions under which the South begins 
its new development 

Pray remembei me very kindly to Mrs Gray In hope 
still to see you some day here, I am yours very smceiely, 

R W CHfracH 

In the summer of 1661 occuried the fiist step, aftei 
the long silence of fifteen years, towards a renewal of m 
tercourse with Dr Newman — 

To the Rev W J Copeland 

Whatley, 2nd August 1861 

I should have answered your letter before, but I have 
been aw a} from home, and going away always involves a 
little more to do on coming back I wish you gave a bettei 
account of youiself Don’t you think } ou could spare 
a few days and run down here 9 I should be very glad to 
see you, and it would be very pleasant to have some talk 
about old davs I, too, am getting to feel old, and almost 
something of a survivor, but this is nothing, I suppose, to 
what one must look forward to, if one lives long enough 

I ha\e had just the same sort of little passing lemem- 
brances from Newman He sent me a hook belonging to 
W H Scott , and then a letter or so passed, verj* like his 
old self, with not much of his present position To be sure 
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the world has not been giateful among our Roman brethren 
any more than among ourselves I often wish, as you say, 
that I had Bosw ellised But unhappily, or happily, I didn’t 
And I often think with wonder, how much I should be 
puzzled if I were called on to draw up a sketch of those 
times and doings Seeing things too close is almost as much 
an impediment to taking them in altogether as seeing them 
too far off They have left their stamp and general impres 
sion But I mourn over the utterly faded details 

A foieign holiday, the fust for fifteen years — spent 
paitly m and about Grenoble, and partly m Pans — 
revived the old delight in travelling, a delight which 
found expression m the descriptions of his letters home — 

To his Wife 

Grenoble, 11$ May 1862 

Grenoble is a great success The railway branching ofl 
fiom the Rhone at a place called St Rambert brings one by 
a surprise into the heart of the mountains, and rushes, 
twisting about and going down most umailway like descents, 
till it brings you into a rich green flat \ alley plain, with 
high sharp tooth like crags all round it, and the snowy 
summits be} ond them, — so far only half disclosed through 
the trooping clouds which cling to them, or slowly float along 
them This \ alley is of the shape of a Y down one horn 
comes twisting about in a snake -like fashion the Isere , 
down the other, much straighter, the Drac, and they join 
just below Grenoble The featuie of the country is the 
mixture of uch gieen luxunance with the ragged rocky 
mountain outlines, and the snowy tops m the background 
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The lowei mountain buttresses come down stiaight into the 
plain , they are foimed of strata turned up at a very high 
angle, and so their edges are ragged and jagged in the most 
picturesque manner They are detached also for the most 
part fiom one another, and so form a series of ever changing 
forms as you change your point of -view It is a glorious 
place certainly There is a kind of rocky citadel on one of 
these shoulders of rock, commanding the town, and I went 
up theie this morning accompanied by a talkative and 
pleasant French sergeant, and had a grand view over the 
nearer scenery We ought to have looked up the valley of 
the Is&re to Mont Blanc, but there the clouds weie envious 
and would not let us see him This afternoon I had a 
strolling climb m another direction, and was equally repaid 
a great wall of mountain behind me throwing the near fore 
ground into shadow, while beyond, a line of sunlight lay on 
the green plain, and the city, and the white craggy citadel, 
and then on the green range of slopes immediately bounding 
the valley, and the purple curtain of snowy Alps, of which 
the tops were confused with the great masses of white sun 
lit cloud , the contrast being striking and beautiful, between 
the white of the clouds, soft and like swan’s dow n, and the 
hard pure white ot the patches of snow, seen at mter\als 
through the breaks m the clouds 

Gramje Chafteeuse, 1 6 th May 1862 
I should like to wnte to you from this, one of the most 
remaikable places I have ever been m The road to it, 
along the side of a torrent, the Guier Mort, is most magnifi 
cent , but I am going to write to } ou my first impressions 
of a real monasteiy It lies on the steep slope of the moun 
tarn, with great wall like precipices rising above it almost all 
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lound where there are not rocks there are woods — all is still 
as can be The first sight of monastic life was a lay brother 
m his white gown and hood of the Carthusian order, harness 
mg ta\o horses to a carriage of some excursionists I went 
and rang at the bell, and was admitted by a smiling, pleasant 
lad in a blouse, to whom I expressed my wish to see the 
convent I was conducted by him to an anteroom or 
parlour, where, when we entered, was an old priest on hib 
knees at a prie dieu , before a statue of Notre Dame, with S 
Bruno, the founder, bending before hei He got up when 
we came m, and sat down My guide knocked at the door 
of the Pere Coadjuteur, who is the receiver general of 
strangers The rule of the house is absolute silence for all 
the brethren, but this rule does not apply to him The 
door was not opened for a while, as he tv as engaged, but the 
lad, m asking me to wait a little while, spoke m whispers, 
and we all sat down m silence The room was hung round 
with a few prints of the life of S Bruno, with a crucifix over 
the fireplace 

At last the Pere came out with another monk, with whom 
he had been doing some business , they bowed to each other 
m taking leave, m the most solemn fashion, but with French 
grace and courtesy The dress is all white, coarse white 
cloth, with a cowl and a curious strip down the back The 
Coadjuteur asked my business, and I asked leave to sleep 
here to-night they give hospitality to all comers, but of 
course you are expected to pay for it So, after a few com 
pliments and bows, I was conducted to the waiting-room of 
the strangers — the Hall of the Province of France — a stone- 
paved hall, with numerous chairs and two or three tables, 
where we are to dme In this hall the silence was not 
so complete , two gargons, laying the table, chattered as if 
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tliej were m a salle-chmanger Presently a white monk m a 
beard came m and asked me whether I would dine by my 
self or with the other sti angers he further brought me a 
petit iene of a famous elixir which they aie famous for 
making here — recommending it after my walk This was 
the Prere Benoit, as my guide, the lad who let me m, con 
fidentially informed me 

There is a stern, dieary look about everything, all very 
simple — chairs, tables, w alls, windows, ceilings — but all m good 
order, and they make you welcome It is a regular show 
place in the fine weather , a curious mixture of the show 
place and a monastic rule of the severest kind We dined 
m the strangers’ hall, fhe of us — three Frenchmen and two 
Englishmen, and spoke French to one another They gave 
us a fan dinner of maigie fare The Frenchmen discoursed 
largely on the tnstesse of the monastic life, and criticised the 
cuisine the Englishmen ate and made no remarks At nine 
o’clock we found our way to our cells — 'very clean, brick- 
floored, but rude m the furniture I must go to bed, for I 
am to be called at midnight, to be present at the night 
service of the monastery 

I was called at a quarter before twelve, and ushered 
into a gallery at the end of a longish vaulted chapel, at the 
end of which burned the lamp before the Sacrament, and 
into which were gliding white figures with lanterns and 
candles They took their places, and the service began, — 
chanting m a slow, simple mannei where they knew the 
particular part of it by heart the lights were put out — at 
best they only gave enough light to read by It was certainly 
very solemn to think of these psalms breaking the utter 
silence of the rocks and forests, and to think of this having 
been done, almost without interruption m nearly the same 
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maimer, and on the same spot, for eighj; hundred years , and 
that every night of one's life these men get up at midnight 
to chant them The office was from twelve till two, when 
they glided out again, and I went to bed till six 

Now I am preparing for an ascent to the Gland Som, the 
highest peak near the convent In the afternoon I mean to 
make in's way back to Grenoble 

Paris, 27 tTi May 1862 

One thing v T hich strikes me in this place, m the grand 
public buildings, is the fiee way m which the people use 
them At the Louvre, for instance, with all its gjandeur 
and magnificence, and so well soigntf besides — there are stone 
seats all round, which are geneially occupied by the men m 
blouses and the women m caps , and all about them are the 
children of these people playing about the courts, just as they 
play about the dirty alleys here or in London The multitude 
certainly has its full and fair share, not by favour, but as an 
understood and familiar enjoyment, of the outside at least, of 
the beauty of this great city 

I walked out this evening by the banks of the Seme, all 
carefully and beautifully built up in quays and landing places, 
with the river itself so clear and calm — to the Champ de 
Mars, a great review ground, where many strange things 
were done m the Revolution and Napoleonic days Then 
I crossed the river, and came home by the Champs Elysees, 
a quarter, half tiees and alleys, half buildings — dwelling- 
houses, and also tea gardens and dancing places, which, as 
far as I can make out, are the common resort of respectable 
people and unrespectable But the scene, m walking through 
it, is utterly unlike anything we have m England Lights 
m all directions among the trees, lines of light marking rows 
of houses, isolated lights at corners and cross roads, figures 
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of lights, crowns, lyies, inscriptions, pyramids, where the 
different gardens, and concert places, and cafes, display their 
attractions , and m the midst of these stationary lights are 
the innumerable lights — white, red, green, and blue — of all 
the cabs, and carnages, and omnibuses, which are passing to 
and fro, as thick as m Piccadilly at three o’clock. Then you 
come to the Place de la Concorde, where the obelisk and the 
statues, and the outlines of the adjoining buildings are lifted 
up m the clear air , and there you have the glitter, dimly seen, 
and the whish and splash of the fountains The strange 
thing^is to think of what ground all these pleasure seekers are 
tieadmg on. There, m that Place de la Concorde, all so ga) 
and beautiful, one can put one’s foot exactly on the spot 
'where stood the guillotine of Louis XYI , and there, on the 
othei side of the obelisk, is that whence Marie Antoinette 
might have looked along the avenue of horse chestnuts up to 
the central Pavilion of the Tuilenes, one October morning, 
for the last time And there, besides, perished betw een two 
and three thousand persons Yet it all looks so smiling, and 
given up to the fine arts and gaiety 

Puns, 30 th May 1862 

The ram has begun and it has been showery all day, 
with intervals of sunshine So I have been at the galleries 
for the most part This evening, m the intervals of the 
showers, I strolled up to the place where Louis XYI and 
Mane Antoinette were buried after then execution It was 
then an out-of-the-way cemetery attached to the parish of the 
Madeleine, and there the) were thiown m anyhow, and, I 
believe, quicklime thrown over the bodies The place was 
afterwards, it is said, bought by a royalist, who turned it 
into an orchard, by way of turning away any suspicions , 
but he kept note of where the bodies were laid Then at 
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the Restoiation, what was to he found .was removed to St 
Denis, and the ground purchased, and a Chapelle Expiatoire 
built on it It is somehow one of the gloomiest places I 
remember seeing , surrounded by dead walls or high houses, 
with just a border of ivy running round the ground , and 
then a ponderously heavy building, a sort of cloister and 
chapel, enclosing the old burying place, with great iron posts 
and iron chains fencing it round, and the arches of the cloisters 
as deep and heavy as they could be made No doubt it was 
not meant to have all this gloomy look , but if any one 
had planned to convey all the melancholy and hopeless ideas 
connected with the fall of the old monarchy m the Place de 
la Concorde by embodying them m a dismal and dreary 
monument, he could not have succeeded better than Louis 
XVIII has done in this case One street that I pass 
continually is the stieet down which the carts passed to 
the place of execution , and the street leading to the Chapelle 
Expiatoire is the one up which the carts with the bodies 
must have come And now all is so different, and yet all is 
marked with the tokens and suggestive memorials of what was 
done then The people you meet are the grandchildren — and 
some the children — of those who died and suffered those things* 

Pap is, Ascension Day , 1862 

Ascension Day is a great holiday, greater than any 
ordinary Sunday, and all Pans is on its legs pleasure- 
hunting There is full service at Mr Gurney’s chapel as 
on Sundays, which adds to the confusion m which one gets 
as to the day, as if it was Sunday and not Sunday I went 
to the 8 30 early Communion , then I meant to spend the 
middle of the day between the Invalides and the Jardm des 
Plantes , but when I went to the Invalides, where the tomb 
of Napoleon is, Thursday being one of the days for seeing it, 
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I found that as it, was Ascension Day theie was a grand 
military Mass at noon, at 'which the Governor, Marshal 
Somebody, and no end of military grandees, were present 
This would take some time, and theie was besides such a 
crowd of holiday-makers, that one of the soldiers I spoke to 
advised me to come another day, when I could see things 
more quietly The military Mass was curious The Governor 
and his suite were escorted to the chuich by a number of 
the Invalides, old battered fellows m long great coats and 
cap% holding draw n swords In the church there w as a long 
double line of these same old veterans, holding pikes with 
tricoloured flags , and up this lane the Go\ ernor marched 
to his seat, the drummeis beating furiously m the church, 
and the soldiers all keeping their hats or caps on, and the 
w ord of command being giv en as vigorously as on parade 
When the Governor was seated, and the veteians, who look 
very like Chelsea pensioners, had grounded their pikes and 
flags, the service began — all the music being performed by 
the military band, the drums being very prominent The 
priest at the altar seemed lost m the military array , and 
certainly all the religious part of the ceremony w as completely 
obscured by the braying and thumping of the military music 
It seemed to create a good deal of interest m the crowd which 
flocked into the church Along each side of the walls hung 
a long array of flags taken m battle, m all stages of decay, 
faintly waving with the light air cui rents Among them I 
noticed two or three English, one apparently a ship’s ensign 
There were many Spanish, and doubtless, though I could 
not make out more than one or two, a number of Austrian 
I was rather amused with the glee with which one or two 
of the groups of holidaymakers, who had come to look at 
the chuich, singled out the big English ensign 
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To the Rev C M Church 

Paris, 1s£ June 1862 

I have spent to day at Meaux, Bossuet’s see and hunal 
place , it is about 1] hour from Paris on the Strasburg line 
The road to it is rather pretty It soon strikes the Marne, 
and follows it to Meaux The Marne flows first (going fiom 
Pans) through fine grass fields with lines of poplars, very 
uch, and almost rank m vegetation , and then by wooded 
heights, looking something like wild Nunehams At one 
reach of the liver there was a pretty sailing-boat, cleanly and 
sharply built, and fairly cutter rigged, only with sails cut 
too broad aloft, beating up the river to a fine bridge, and 
looking very Isis like The road also passes through a very 
pretty bit of woodland, with walks cut through it, part of 
the confiscated Orleans pioperty, now to be sold m building 
lots for petites maisons de campagne, which abound on the line 
The approach to Meaux is pleasing , the cathedial stands on 
high ground, and with its remaining west tower and high 
roof dominates over the town The church is internally 
\ery good, far better than one expected of a cathedral of 
which Bossuet had been bishop, for somehow theie seems a 
fitness that it should be a grand renaissance or Louis XIV 
sort of building But, on the contrary, it is a smgulaily 
pure and beautiful geometrical decorated church , within 
two feet as high inside as N6tre Dame , with a number of 
round columnar piers, of the transition between Romanesque 
and pointed, and with the mam features of the tracery and 
mouldings, as I said, of a very beautiful geometrical kind 
The middle aisle is broad, and there are two side aisles on 
each side, besides the lateral chapels between the wide 
buttresses. It looks very tidy and clean, without looking 
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new, of the hue of the stone of Wmchestei , and there aie 
remarkably few altars m it The wamscottmg of the 

choir is of the age of Bossuet, and the bishop’s throne , and 
what is still more interesting, the pulpit is the one m which 
he preached , it has the date of 1621 on it, before his time 
It is really not much largei than our Whatley pulpit, which 
it resembles m general design, except that it has an angel 
with a trumpet on the sounding boaid They sa} that his 
gra~ve was not disturbed at the Resolution There is a 
modern monument, something of the CKnl Jackson style, 
put up m 1820 But, on the vhole, theie is the cathedral 
much as it was when he presided m it The bishop’s palace 
is close by, enclosed by the old town w alls, with their round 
bastions, beneath which is a boulea ard on the site of the old 
town ditch I went into the gardens, pretty, with pleached 
alle} s running round flower beds and kitchen garden , but 
the interesting part is on the old city rampart Heie 
Bossuet built himself a study and a bedchamber, which ha\ e 
been put m order, and are probably much like what they 
were m his day, wamscotted and parquetted This is on 
one of the round bastions , while along the curtain beyond 
i° a yew tree walk, clipped and thick, with little windows 
cut m it, like a wall of green, m which, it is said (and I think 
also reported by his nephew or editor), that he used to w alk 
and meditate, and harangue to a tram of followers The 
place altogether is very taking, most tranquil, and up on the 
wall most retired , and there is an air of neatness and ease 
about the town, or at least this quarter of it, vhich is very 
pleasing The contrast is wonderful to Paris , I can hardly 
believe myself back again this evening — Yours affec 

tionately, R W Church 
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To Dr Asa Gray 

Whatley, 19 th January 1864 

Dear Dr Gray — It was very kind of you to give me 
part of yoiu Clmstmas Day It is always a great pleasure 
to me to see your handwriting 

I congratulate you on your prospect of getting a 
permanent habitation and ownership for your collections 1 
It must be something like the feeling of having at last well 
and happily bestowed a favourite child m marriage There 
is nothing sadder, I think, m any kind of collecting, than 
the feeling of uncertainty as to what will become of things 
on which v e have spent our love as well as our money and 
pains In such things as favourite books, which one knows 
by look and feel, and which bear the marks of our converse 
with them m disfiguring pencil marks and notes, it is really 
quite painful to think into whose indifferent and unworthy 
hands thev may have to come And of course this must be 
much more the case, where a collection has something of a 
unique character, and is intrinsically precious So I can 
quite feel that you must have a weight off your mind in 
being able to look forward to your plants and books remain 
mg as you have known them, and placed them — together 
and m a place where they will not lose their interest, and 
where your gift of them will always be remembered with 
peculiar interest 

So you have heard of my small piece of ambition , 2 
and ambition disappointed It was a curious little adventure 
while it was going on In my pmate heart I am very glad 

1 A herbarium and botanical library which Dr Gray had presented 
to Harvard University 

2 The Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford 
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that I had not to leave this jfface, where I have taken fast 
root , and a veiy good man has been appointed Bat some 
friends, who had a good right to expect their reconimenda 
tions attended to, were disappointed , and for their sakes I 
am sorry It was Lord Shaftesbury against Gladstone , and 
Lord Shaftesbury for the time had Lord Palmerston’s ear , 
and besides, he had to object that m the old days of the 
Oxford Movement I had been a great friend of Newman’s 
However, I am quite satisfied — E\er jours very 

sincerely, B W Church 

Kingsley’s attack on Newman, which drew from the 
latter his Apologia , was an occasion to rouse all the 
old affectionate loyalty of Mr Newman’s fi lends From 
this time, down to Cardinal Newman’s death m 1890, 
the coirespondence was resumed on the old footing of 
intimacy and freedom 

To the Eev W J Copeland 

WHArLEY, 2 bth April 1864 

Dear Copeland — I heard yesterday from Nevman, 
asking me to look over sheets, v Inch of course I will gladly 
do It must be very painful for him to have to go over all 
this ground again I cannot help wishing that he had 
spared himself, or at any rate that he had left Kingsley 
alone, and said what was to be said without mixing it up 
with his quarrel with Kingsley But he knov s better than 
I do what best becomes him 

The truth is, he has a hard task befoie him "When 

the whole question comes to be opened afresh, as to vhat 
people who don’t agree with Newman are to think of the 
legitimacy of the position w r hich he took up, while coming 
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round to be what they so shrink from and dislike, it will be 
a hard rnattei to make explanations which will satisfy even 
candid ones among them There is nothing so trying and 
so hard in the world as the position of a man who is chang- 
ing his i lews, and doing so with due time, and deliberation, 
and caution The more careful and conscientious and 
hesitating he is, the more people insist on flinging charges 
of dishonesty and inconsistency against him If Newman’s 
Apologia to the British public succeeds m bringing them 
round to judge him fairly, he will have accomplished a 
remarkable feat He can do it if any man can , but 3m runs 
a risk You see how the row has brought out a man like 
* * * to have his shy The public and the personal ques 
tions are so intermixed, that every one w r ho is afraid of Rome, 
01 dislikes it, will think himself bound to pionounce ag ains t 
Newsman But he must go on, and we must help him as 
well as we can — Ever yours affectionately, R W C 


To the Rev J B Mozley 

Whatley, 3 id Februai y 1865 

Dear Mozley — Thank you for your brother’s account 
How very w ell he does it He brings out so well the points 
of Stanley’s manner his rhetorical skill, his aggressive and 
defiant pluck, his desperate determination to claim every 
thing and everybody with life m them as on his side And 
then, after all, what is his side ? What is this nineteenth- 
century religion for which all things have been preparing, 
and to which all good things, past and present, are sub- 
servient and bear witness 2 

I saw him m town last week , we went and drank five- 
o’clock tea with him, and found him m great force He 
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showed us over the Deanery, and had his historical anecdotes 
for each hole and corner His wife is very pleasant, and 
nothing can be better apparently than the menage But he 
seems to me m the position of a piophet and leader, full of 
eagerness and enthusiasm and brilliant talent, all heightened 
by success — but without a cieed to preach I suppose he 
would say that testifying for liberty and the love of truth 
and tolerance is a sufficient creed But at any rate it can be 
only to intellectual people, and the woild m general is not of 
that sort 

I wish I could come and talk with you about your 
subject, 1 and then hear you I don’t think you need fear 
that your subject is one of which all that has to be said has 
already been said Stanley’s insensibility to the immeasur 
able difference that miracle 01 no miracle makes in our ideas 
of religion has always struck me as the most singular mark 
of his want of depth The course would be worth preaching, 
if only to impress on people’s minds how much turns on 
miracle I should like to have other talks with you also, 
eg this Final Appeal Court business, about which I cannot 
satisfy myself at all I do not like clerical judges , and it 
t^ere is to be a creed at all, this legal way of dealing with 
theology reduces it to an absurdity 

13 th June 1865 

I could not get up to 0\foid at the time when I thought 
of going I suppose that you have done your work for the 
University, and will soon be addressing the general public 
When do you publish ? 

I was m London for a couple of days last week at Rogers’, 
and met Newman, who was staying there He had come 
for Manning’s consecration It was the first time I had seen 


1 Bampton Lectures for 1865 
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linn for twenty years neai ly He w$s very little changed 
m look or general manner or way of talking, except that he 
seemed almost stiongei m body He was m good spirits, 
very hearty, and talked \ery freely about all sorts of things, 
reminding us e\ery now and then that he was across the 
bordei, but without embarrassment, and without any attempt 
to flaunt anything m our faces It was a much more easy 
meeting than I could have supposed possible We seemed 
to fall into the old ways of talking He talked about 
Manning, and about his own position, and his differences of 
views about education He thought Manning had certainly 
plans, but no one knew 7 what they were , it was clear, how- 
ever, that Newsman did not much expect them to be what he 
would lay most stiess upon He spoke of the difficulty of 
getting interest or money foi anything but immediate objects , 
the poor, or the training of priests, while literature, and 
higher education, and the education of the laity, no one 
cared much about or thought worth efforts He spoke of 
his own school at Birmingham, and of the effect of its 
example in making the other schools, even the Jesuit schools, 
less Continental m their ways and more English, as m trust 
mg bo)s and giving up espionnage The effect was as if ne 
was working his own way, and giving up the general course 
of affairs to Manning and those who went with the current 

Are you going to be at home all the summer ? — Ever 
yours affectionately, R W C 

The fiequent interchange of letters between himself 
and Dr Gra} had added to the interest with which 
Mr Church had followed the varying fortunes of the 
civil wai m America At its conclusion he writes to 
Dr Gray — 
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To Dr Asa Grai 

Whatley, 1s$ November 1865 

Your letter lias been on my conscience for a long while 
I hope that, though the leply to it has been so long m 
coming, you will not think that the delay has been owing 
to any indifference on my pait to the great subject of interest 
of which it w as full Astonishing as the war was all through, 
the most astonishing part of the whole has been the abrupt 
ness with which it has ended, and the rapidity with which 
eierytjnng tended to settle dowm into peace You have very 
difficult questions before you But, undoubtedly, you have 
shown a power of meeting the great trials of a nation that 
seems to me new in history I hope with all my heart that 
as you have begun so you will go on Slavery is destroyed 
I cannot say that, beforehand, I should have said that this 
was the way m which it had best be destroyed But the 
thing is done, and I earnestly trust that its consequences may 
be controlled m the right direction 

How that the actual excitement of the struggle is o\er, 
the interest m American affairs is growing less m the news 
papers But any one who has a conception of what history 
means must feel, not only that the re\ olution through which 
you ha\e so wonderfully passed is without any parallel m 
the story of the world, but that the spectacle of the recon- 
struction of a nation is going on before us in even a more 
astonishing form than when Washington and Hamilton first 
laid the foundations of the Union I only wish I had leisure, 
knowledge, and opportunities to enable me to follow and 
understand what, I feel, is the most man ellous political 
phenomenon of the times I have lived m 

As jou see, w r e have lost Palmerston While he lived 
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there was a tacit understanding that no internal battles of 
consequence were to be fought or great issues raised He 
was like a great-grandpapa to the English political world, 
whose age was to be respected, and whose vivacity, spirit, 
and tact saved him from the fate of old men How he is 
gone, and no one knows what is coming I am a Conserva- 
tive by instinct and feeling , but there is at once a negative- 
ness and barrenness, and also a fierceness, about the soi-disant 
Conservative party which is not pleasant or hopeful I 
cannot imagine that they can ever govern unless things are 
greatly changed The great interest is to see how Gladstone 
will comport himself It is an awful time for him The 
“ heart of all Israel is tow ards him ” He is very great and 
very noble He has been the one man who has done any 
effective work m Government lately But he is hated as 
much as, or more than he is loved He is fieice sometimes, 
and wrathful, and easily irritated , he w ants knowledge of 
men, and speaks rashly And I look on with some trembling 
to see what will come of this his first attempt to lead the 
Commons, and prove himself fit to lead England 

Did you meet two fi lends of mine who were lately m 
America, Goldwm Smith and James Fraser 1 

Will you give my kind remembiances to Mrs Gray — 
Yours very faithfully, R W Church 

Mr Keble’s death took place m April 1866, and 
Mr Church was one of the numerous gathering of 
friends, new and old, which met at Hursley for his 
funeral Many memories were wakened by such a 
return, of old da^s at Winchester with Dr Moberly, 
and at St Cross with his stepfather’s family, as well as 
of visits to Hursley itself 
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To the Bey W J Copeland 

Whatley, 7th Apnl 1866 

I thought that perhaps I might see you yesterday at 
Hursley, hut I was not surprised not to see you It was 
more like a festival than anything else, though there was 
black and white about But the sun and the fresh keen air, 
and the flowers just coming out, and the beauty of the place 
and the church, and the completeness of that which had 
come to its last stage here, put all the ordinary thoughts of 
sorrow, not aside, but m a distinctly subordinate place 
There were some sui enty or eighty people, I should think, 
at the eight o’clock celebiation, with him in the midst ot us, 
once moie m his chancel, and before the altar At the 
service and funeral itself the church was crowded, and 
Rogers, Dean Hook, and I were glad to get a school children’s 
bench m the corner Yet it was a strange gathering There 
was a meeting of old currents and nev Besides the people 
I used to think of with Keble, there was a crowd of younger 
men, who no doubt have as much right m him as we ha\e, 
m their way — Mackonochie, Low der, and that sort Excellent 
good fellows, but who, one could not help being conscious, 
looked upon us as rather dark people, who don’t grow beards, 
and do other proper things 

Peter Young’s account of the end was touching He 
thought that the anxiety about Mrs Keble some three weeks 
ago had overstrained him , and when she began to rail) , 
then it began to tell on him Thursday fortnight he got up 
earlier than usual, and by mistake took a cold bath, which 
should ha’v e been a warm one In the course of the morning, 
while reading the service to Mrs Keble, he felt unwell, and 
at last fainted He came to himself again, and the doctors 
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thought it a bilious attack, but it got ^yoise He began to 
wander , and then came erysipelas m the head On Monday, 
for the last time, he was removed fiom Mrs Keble’s room, 
and she ne\er saw him again He thought, when he was 
removed, that he w as being taken to church, and knelt down 
and said the Lord’s Prayer All the time of his wandering, 
from which, I understand, when once it began he never 
recovered, he was uttering fragments of prayers and hymns , 
and the last words heard from him were a verse of a Latin 
hymn At last he became entuely unconscious, till 1 am 
on Thursday week They were anxious about the effect on 
Mrs Keble of the tidings Her sister took a crucifixion, 
which had been at the foot of his bed, and placed it at the 
bottom of hers, and then she knew that he was gone, and 
she burst out into deep thanks But she was so ill that it 
seemed piobable that both would be buried together But 
it was not to be, though she is between life and death, and 
cannot be here much longer It is an end which could not 
have been expected, that she should have been spared the 
trouble of leaving him 

Pusey was there, but I am afraid very poorly, and not 
able to come to the funeral itself But I did not see many 4 
faces that I knew, though the crowd was so great — Ever 
yours affectionately, B W 0 

Mr Church's first sight of Switzerland dates from 
the autumn of 1866 From this time, until his power 
of walking began to fail, no pleasure and refreshment 
equalled that given by his yearly holiday m the Alps 
Writing to Dr Newman a few years later he says 
“ Do you know the Alps near 1 I never did till two or 
three years ago , and now I feel crazy about them ” 
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To the Rev C M Church 

Reufchatel, 13^ September 18t>6 
We left Paris last night — slept through the old dull 
Bourgogne, and woke up with the morning light just before 
Pontarlier The night and morning were as beautiful as each 
could be, and served the remarkable railroad and its scenery 
welL The look down over the broad plain of Burgundy to 
the Cote d’Or, with the valley below, was \ery fine with the 
first sun just striking it I was surprised at the uplands on 
the top, i sometimes looking like the wild parts of a park, 
sometimes like Mendip and Dartmoor The gorge with the 
Fort de Joux is really fine, — something like Cheddar, with 
a fort on the top And the descent on Neufchatel through 
the defile is wonderful as a bit of mere railway travelling, 
and exceedingly beautiful besides The trajet was diversified 
with a painful spectacle The village of Travers, near this, 
from which the valley takes its name, had caught fire m the 
night, and when we passed it had been nearly entirely 
destroyed , eighty or mnety houses gone, and smoking, with 
a bise blowing up the i alley , the fields and roads about 
strewn with the household furniture saved, and the people, 
by the pile of things, homeless Only two or three houses 
seemed to have escaped All the country side filled the 
tram to go to help or to see, and they told us that the people 
would be lodged by the neighbouring villages There were 
some old people at the station who seemed crazy and out of 
their senses with the blow They had engines and plenty 
of water The popular view is that it is incendiarism, as 
such fires ha\e been abundant lately I should think very 
hot weather, shingle roofs, and an odd spark or two from 
chimneys, was sufficient to account for it But we saw one 

P 
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fellow in custody, followed by a *mob, who, no doubt, 
assumed his guilt It was a sad sight coming on a voyage 
de plaisir 

We stayed heie to day, tempted by the beautiful, and, to 
both of us, perfectly new scene a cloudless sky, a fresh 
breeze capping the waves of the lake, and making it look as 
much like sea as Southampton Water , and beyond, ghostly, 
yet cut clear, as if out of the very substance of the sky, the 
Jungfrau and her brethren m front, and the dim snows of 
Mont Blanc far away The first sight of the Bernese Alps, 
far above a long trailing belt of clouds, and up wher£ no one 
expected to see them, was positively startling You know 
them, but I had never seen them, or any true Alps before , 
and certainly they are perfectly unlike anything of the 
mountain sort I ever saw We have spent the day looking 
at them changmg as the sun moved on To-morrow we 
go to look for lodgings at St Cergues 

Paris, 21 st September 1866 

We stayed at St Cergues till Monday the 18th The 
■view was glorious all day long, and there were delightful 
fir woods to wander through, with bright green glades, and 
the cattle, -with their bells, making them full of pleasant 
sound It was mere lazy holiday-making, looking on and 
doing nothing, and from time to time going up to the 
Observatoire Restaurant, perched on its rock, where we made 
great friends with M Amat, the keeper of it, a character m 
his way, who has been put m a book an odd mixture, — a 
perfect gentleman, and a Boniface who piques himself on 
his cuisine , a humorous sort of recluse, who m the summer 
carries on the restaurant trade, as much for the amusement 
of seeing people, and having his causenes with them, as foi 
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the profit of the thidg (though no doubt he does \eiv well) , 
and who, m winter, if he does not go to his native Bayonne, 
spends it on the top of his rock all alone, rising early and 
going to bed late, reading and writing, m the midst of the 
snow It came out that he had early had a great loss,- 
c ‘une fille de dixhuit ans,” but whether daughter or lady- 
love we did not like to ask , and now, he says, “je vis de 
mes souvenirs et de mon avemr” Altogether, though you 
never can help suspecting a Fienchman, especially m a 
strange position, he gave one the idea of a man who was not 
acting* though he liked to put himself en evidence, wheie he 
thought he would be appreciated, and he plainly likes to be 
considered, as he is called m a book by one of his friends, 
“ Le philosophe du Jura ” He certainly added to the diver- 
sion of being at St Cergues, and probably tempted us to 
stay we spent our Sunday there 

From St Cergues we went to Geneva, which really 
is very striking and the lushing of the Bhone below the 
bridges is glorious Tuesday we steameied up the lake to 
Yilleneuve, and back to Lausanne The day, like all our 
days, w as fine and bright, but with mist or thick air about 
the hills , but the vaporous gorge, with its varied lines of 
lulls one behind another, like the scenes of a theatre, was, 
m its way, as grand as anv clearer sight of the mountain 
features could have been Lausanne is a striking place, with 
a great modern viaduct connecting an old and new town, 
and with a very mediaeval series of steep wooden steps 
under a wooden covering, leading up the side of the hill, to 
a fine simple thirteenth century cathedral, which presides 
over the town — Yours affectionately, B W C 

Mr Church's love of the country, which had been 
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strengthening steadily as the yeaTs went by, was 
acknowledged now with little to qualify it “ There 
are only two things which I regret in the life I lead 
here,” he writes to James Mozley , “ one is that I never 
have the chance of good music, such as one gets m 
London , the other that it is so difficult to see the 
world, and I am getting older and older, and such a 
number of things not seen that I should like to see ” 

The following letter with its bright glimpse into the 
home life at Whatley has its part m adding to the com- 
pleteness of the picture — 

To Dr Asa Gray 

Whatley, 1 1th January 1868 

My dear Dr Gray — The sight of your handwriting 
gave me a twinge of conscience , but one of the evils of 
getting old is, with me, an increasing hardness about my 
manifold neglects in the matter of letter-writing But I did 
feel that you had given me a lesson I should be indeed 
sorry to lose the pleasure of corresponding with you, and tl 
cannot help feeling the visible tendencies of my laziness I 
can hardly plead hard work, yet somehow I don’t find time 
for things as I used I suppose that unconsciously 
“ strength faileth ” where outwardly all seems the same 
For though I am past fifty, I have never fairly got out of 
the feeling that I am a mere boy This, with other reasons, 
would always be an objection with me to being made a 
bishop 

In all these troubled times, the years, with us, have gone 
forward very peacefully There are changes My boy has 
grown up into a public school youngster, and has won his 
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place on tlie foundation at Winchester , an odd mixture of 
childishness and cleverness, idleness and interest m work, 
affection and petulance He is a curious instance to me of 
how a boy, of apparently feeble health, works through rough 
ness, and seems to thm e and improve under it I remember 
the time when I thought it absolutely impossible that he 
could ever stand school life , but, step by step, he has gone on, 
and now is always better at school than at home, though 
at Winchester the life is lather of a military hardness Then 
there are three little gills, still of that delightful age when 
they have not come to dream of young ladyhood, while the} 
have ^l 11 the interest of life and quickness, which only mere 
children have for their dolls They are companions not 
the less pleasant and interesting, from the totally different 
order of ideas m which they move, and the original points 
of view from which they see things And so we have been 
going on Fiom year to year we see great changes , but 
when the changes come about no eye can see At this 
moment the whole party, with the boy at the head, are m 
the shrubbery, showing the effect on his mind of a recent 
course of Cooper’s novels , and eneigetically following his 
7 ead, while he makes them “ be Indians ” for him — Mohawks, 
Delawares, and Shawnees — and they have been pursuing on 
the war-path, tomahawking and whooping, and displaying 
the scalps they have taken, all the afternoon 

I was very sorry to hear your news about Mr Lormg I 
heard his name from Fraser And Fraser is a man who 
would fully prize him There is a peculiar beauty and 
tenderness about the relation of a father and daughter, when 
it takes its full proportions , I don’t know anything like it, 
and I wonder sometimes that it is so rare In Mrs Gray’s 
weak health the loss must be a tiymg blow May I send 
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her my most kind remembrances, and the assurance how 
much she has our sympathy 

Perhaps you have heard that you are likely to have 
Goldwm Smith to settle, it is supposed, permanently among 
you He had a ternble blow m his father’s death And 
perhaps that has contributed to make England distasteful to 
him I think he has given us up too soon So much 
nobleness and elevation aie a loss to any society, and we can 
hardly spaie him But I think that he has latterly been 
tarried away by extremes both of indignation and sym- 
path} , though I must say that such a political year as last 
year is some excuse for any man — Yours very sincerely, 

R W Church 

To the Rev J B Mozlei 

Whatley, 21 st Januanj 1868 

Do you ever look over old letters 'l Or perhaps, like a 
wise man, you do not let them accumulate I have suddenly 
discovered that I have great heaps remaining from the old 
days ot Tractanan warfare I have begun looking over 
them, to sift at least, and burn largely One’s feelings are 
very mingled I can hardly say that I feel quite satisfied 
or glorious , but there is a mixture of approval too But 
those wonderful strings of names appended to protests and 
memorials are very queer, when one thinks of what Oxford 
has got to now 

11th Febiuary 1868 

I spent two or three days m London last week with 
Kogers I did two things I went over the Abbey with 
Stanley, who was good enough to give ns a morning He is 
a very good guide, and has it all on his fing ers’ ends It 
certainly is a verj impressive place There is a sort of effect 
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of being m a dream, and meeting all sorts of strange people, 
fxom Edward tlie Confessor to Thackeray, reallj brought 
close to you m actual existence, and yet only present by 
tokens and signs of the most heterogeneous kind And we 
had a fine day, and the Abbey itself was \ ery noble 

The other thing ^as a lecture of Tyndall’s at the Boyal 
Institution It was said not to be one of his best , but his 
experiments were curious, and neat, and unifoimlv success 
fill But all the time I could not help a kind of sense of 
the insolence of the man, such as he appeared to be, claiming 
to bring all truth within what he called science There was 
haidheadedness, originality, and sometimes a touch of imagina- 
tion But there seemed to be also a hard and hopeless 
onesidednesb, as if nothing m the world would open his eyes 
to the whole domain of soul and spirit close about him, and 
without which he would not be talking or devising wonder- 
ful experiments — Ever yours affectionately, 

E W C 


To Dr Asa Gray 

Whatley, 11th December 1863 

My dear Dr Gray — I received your note from H> eres, 
which revived some very strong longings of old date I was 
m that country m 1847, about the same time of year, and, 
to my sorrow, I ha\ e never seen it again. I wish you had 
seen Arles and Orange, where there is a wonderful Homan 
theatre, with the great scene w 7 all still standing , and the 
Pont du Gard But it is unkind to awaken fruitless regrets 
Well, you will ere this ha-ve heard of the issue of 
the great election fight, which sent so many heroes to 
Hades, and caused such wounds and wrath Dizzy acted 
w isely m throwing up the game when it was no longer any 
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use carrying it on , and he retires with the glory, such as i£ 
is, of having done what no other man in England could have 
done Eor the first time a Quaker becomes the “Bight 
Honourable,” and sits m the Council, only making an affir 
mation instead of an oath For the fiist time the Irish Lord 
Chancellor is a Roman Catholic — and I suppose, though it is 
shockingly uncharitable to say so — a great lawyer — Boundell 
Palmer, with the English Lord Chancellorship not only within 
Ins grasp, but actually by the voice of the profession and the 
country inviting and begging him to take it, has resolutely 
foregone the great prize, because he thinks the proposed Irish 
measure, which his party are to carry, deficient in (fumplete 
justice The change has, as yet, made little difference to the 
world at large But we have a Ministry, of newer blood, 
and more detached from the old routine, than any within 
living memory The House of Commons, on the other hand, 
seems made up of much the same materials, and Gladstone 
will have a tough job to keep it m order There never was 
a man so genuinely admired for the qualities which deserve 
admiration — his earnestness, his deep popular sympathies, 
his unflinching courage — and there never was a man more 
deeply hated, both for his good points and for undeniable 
defects and failings But they love him much less m the 
House than they do out of doors 

I beg vour pardon for being so political when I am writing 
to be lead within view of the Pyramids I will forward the 
Times on the chance when there is anything worth seeing 
There is a curious, and, as far as I remember, lather novel 
bit of popular enthusiasm m the “handshaking” at Windsor 
Station of Gladstone and Bright, m a number which gives 
the account of the sw earing m of the M mis ters — Ever yours 
affectionately, R w Church. 
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To 1 Sir Frederic Eogers 

Whatley, 7 th January 1869 

My dear Eogers — I Lad on Tuesday a very kind note 
from Gladstone, offering me a vacant Canonry at Worcester 
WLen I began writing on the Irish Church last year, I made 
up my mind that possibly something of the kind might 
ensue, and that, going against the general Church feeling, 
and m favour of a policy which was sure to bung its leaders 
into power, I should have to give some pi oof that I had not 
been writing for the good things w hicli such writing might 
bring me It is a question like the old Eoman Catholic 
Emancipation contest , and I felt that it might be difficult 
to take anything when Gladstone should be in power But 
the great kindness of his note shook me The Canonry 
itself, though an inviting one, would not have much affected 
me, but he put the offer m terms which made it hard to 
say no 

But I came back to my first resolution. There was, 
indeed, nothing to change it, except the feeling of gratitude 
for the way m which the offer was made But on the other 
hand, the last few years seem to me to have so brought back 
the old spirit oi preferment-seeking among the clergy, and 
especially the Conservative and moderate High Church clergy 
— for of course the Ritualists have no chance — and infidel 
writers, like those in the Pall Mall , are avowedly countmg so 
confidently on the self seeking and ambitious habits of the 
clergy — that it seemed to me more important, even towards 
the success of Gladstone’s own policy, that it should seem 
possible that High Churchmen should suppoit it disinterest 
edly, than that I should become a slightly bigger man as 
Canon of Worcester I think I am more alive than I was to 
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the call to accept responsibilities , — I don’t know, perhaps 
not — but there was something in the feeling of the old 
Tractanan days which, as far as I remember, quenched the 
thought ot preferment I found it hard to bear the idea of 
being held up as an example of the lucky High Churchman, 
who managed just at the right moment to pronounce m 
favour of w hat two thirds of his brethren consider an anti 
Church policy m Ireland 

So I said no , nevei, I think, with greater regret , not for 
the thing refused, but for the refusal itself, and the impos 
sibility of explaining it to him I send you Gladstone’s 
letter please return it Curiously, the last appointed 
Canon of Worcester was Wynter of St John’s, my old V C 
when I was proctor, and chairman of various anti-Glad 
stonian Election Committees, appointed by Lord Derby — 
Ever yoius affectionately, R W C 


To Dr Asa Gray 

Whatley, Uh April 1869 

The newspapers will have told you how the world goes 
on The great parliamentary question of the Irish Church' 
is, I suppose, settled If it were possible to make the change 
less violent and rough, one would almost wush for a more 
powerful opposition But this is hopeless, and therefore I 
do not regret that the matter should be settled decisively 
There will be a great deal of hardship and some wrong , 
and the immediate effect will probably be imperceptible m 
reconciling Ireland to her elder sister But it is not an 
easy thing for a nation to clean its hands, and I am willing 
to make much allowance for the probable imperfections and 
clumsinesses of the process 
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We are heie much as we were reading, paroehiahsmg, 
and so forth We have our village concert tomorrow 
evening I hope it will do my wife’s untiring work with 
her singers some credit I am just leading an interesting 
book, Lecky’s History of European Mouth , — a book ot much 
reading and candour, but which does not reach my ideal 
standard of either It is an old commonplace, unfortun 
ately too true, that theologians and apologists colour and 
soften , but I must add that the propensity is not a bit less 
appaient m philosophical historians, though they are often 
just as well mtentioned I have come, too, on two volumes 
from your side of the water, Lowell’s volume with his 
Commemoration Ode Lowell seems to me the most perfect 
exponent in poetry, of the sense of national gieatness, of 
any one that I know The other book is Hans Breitmann , 
who, detestable as he often is, has real genius m the queer 
lme he has chosen He has caught stiong hold of the 
Spectator 

We are beginning to amuse ourselves w ith Alpine plans 
Our present thought is to spend the end of June and July 
round Monte Bosa as a centre, chiefly on the Italian side 
Bat it is still some while to that — Ever yours 

affectionately, B W Church 

The appointment of Di Temple to the see of Exeter 
woke afresh the outcry that had been provoked b;y 
Essays and Renews , to which he had been one of the 
contributors — 

To Dr Asa Gray 

Whitlei, hth Novemhet 1869 

The outcry against Temple is, I think, most unjust, and 
m its violence ver> discreditable It is the direct result of 
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the extravagant measures which were taken years ago against 
the j Essays and Reviews People then got committed, m 
Convocation and elsewhere, to a false position against it, and 
now they are obliged, m consistency, to shriek at the very 
name of it Temple, as you say, is certainly not m the 
same boat even with Stanley He is a man of strong, 
masculine earnestness, sympathising with the masses , and 
alive to, and perhaps even frightened by, the poweilessness 
of speculation to meet the difficulties of mankind m general 
I believe he will make one of our best bishops But the 
agitation, I think, thieatens to be \eiy mischievous We 
have not so many gieat names on the religious side, Chat we 
can afford to see a man like Pusey, who is a man after all to 
rank with leligious leaders of a high maik in all ages, 
casting away all the lessons of a lifetime, and countenancing 
the worst violence of a zealot like * * * We shall smart foi 
all this Mere disestablishment will be the least of the 
mischiefs Seeing a man learned and religious as Pusey is, 
so blindly unjust and intemperate, is a heavy blow against 

that which is more dear to Pusey than life Ever 

yours affectionately, B W Church 


To the Eev 0 M Church 

Whatley, 9th November 1869 

Dear Charles — Eveiything went off right at Windsor, 
and the Queen was not too tired with Saturday to come to 
service I had a pleasant stroll with the Dean m the 

private grounds, and a good deal of mteiesting talk He is 
a capital host, and sets you at ease at once , and the house 
is a pleasant one 

I feel like a boy home for the holidays I have got 
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something to do foi Macmillan, and then comes the Christmas 
Oidmation, which is a bore But I hope I have done with 
sermons for a good while I will send you the Westminster 
one 1 m a few days I was requested to leave the Windsor 
one behind again — Ever yours affectionately, R W C 

The yeai spent by Dr and Mis Giay m Em ope, 
during which they had found time to pay a \isit to 
Whatley, and for a few weeks were together with Mr 
and Mrs Chuich m Switzerland, had added new strength 
to thejiiendshrp between them 

To Dr As \ Gray 

Whatley, 2Uh December 1869 

My dear Friend — First, we must wish you joy on having 
got over your voyage, though I am afraid that it must have 
been a disagreeable kind of dream foi you Next, as this 
is Christmas Eve, we must wish jou a very happj, and even 
merry, Christmas It is strange to think that you are gone 
■^ou had seemed so near us for so long — for e\en m Egjpt 
there was the looking forward to seeing you — that it needs 
an effort to remember that you are really across the Atlantic, 
foi some time at least 

We are all well holidays have begun, and bi ought back 
with them my boy from Winchester College , a queer creature, 
with weak frame and languid health, and quick brain and 
tongue, whose interests are divided between his classical woik, 
his fossils, and, m summer, his cricket Just now at home 
the geological rage is at its, height , every corner and e\ ery 


1 Preached at the consecration of Dr Moberl} as Bishop of Sails 
bury, m Westminster Abbey, on St Simon and St Jude s daj, 1869 
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chair is ccrvered with precious Ter ebi alulae and Bhynconellse, 
which, if any one approaches (and it is hard m our little 
house not to approach them if one moves), he dies out m 
wrathful fear and distress, and objects to any one being 
touched What the housemaid does under the cncumstances 
I cannot imagine, except give herself a conscientious holiday 
from all dusting and scrubbing , and meanwhile the house 
looks like a place where people had scraped their mudd> 
boots on every chair and table But I am assured that the 
apparent mud is most valuable and interesting, full of wonder- 
ful remains, which are waiting their turn to be assorted, and 
classified, and ticketed And everybody pays deference , 
especially the young gentleman’s sisters, in whose eyes, very 
propeily, he is a great hero It is \ery amusing, and the 
eagerness is satisfactory 

You see I go off i ambling, while the (Ecumenical Council 
is sitting, and the world is agape to know whether it will 
decree personal infallibility, and w hat is to become of Bishop 
Dupanloup and his companions , and while here, Bishop 
Temple has been consecrated, and, by our folly and childish 
exaggeration of what we don’t like, a veiy serious beginning 
of division has been established m the English Church 
Temple was unbending, and would not give place to subjec 
tion, no, not for an hour perhaps he was right, but though 
the opposition to him was unscrupulous and unmeasured, he 
ought to have understood that he had given, and by his own 
admission, some ground for distrust to a great mass of the 
body m which he was to bear high office , and explanations 
might, I think, have been given, both m charity and m 
wisdom, without any compromise of liberty However, all 
is over now, and we have an energetic, high-souled, and, I 
believe, most religious bishop , but it is a grave fact that 
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foui Bishops recordell their formal protests at the last moment 
against his consociation, and four more, not formally, ex 
pressed their dissent The Archbishop, whom we saw so 
well at Westminster, has had a formidable paralytic attack, 
and, I should think, would never be fit for work again 
Temple was consecrated by a commission of Bishops 

I ha\e been doing work as examiner at Salisbury, for 
the candidates for orders And now I feel myself quite 
comfortable at home again, looking forward to next summer’s 
run m Switzerland — Ever yours affectionately, 

B W Church 


To the Rey J B MozrEY 

W H \tley, 29 th January 1870 

My dexr Mozley — The times are curious, and I wi^h I 
could have a talk with you But I see no chance of getting 
a week just now I am just come back from spending a day 
at Fraser’s He had been down to Manchester, and was 
pleased at his reception He is sent there as an Educationist, 
which seems to be the thing Manchester is full of and I 
suppose he knows a good deal about that, and can take a line 
upon it with some weight Fraser’s letters of congratu- 

lation have been many and warm His great love and 
re\erence for Hamilton are a drag upon his liberalism. I 
should think his rule would be a firm and also a generous 
one The Provost’s notes were very characteristic , Nestor 
like precepts, and stories about the failures and successes of 
other bishops, and nicely qualified courtesies to Fraser him- 
self Fraser is a good deal subdued by the change , and 
also much amused at the tremendous reversal which his 
costume has to go through, and the extraordinary measurings 
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of the Episcopal tailors, and the strange apparatus which 
they display before him, and tell him that he must have 
Moberly is flourishing at Salisbury I was there for the 
Christmas Ordination, and found him busker and m better 
health than I have seen him for many years The open air 
work suits him , and I believe that he does his confirmations, 
etc, very well The palace m summer time must be one of 
the most chaimmg places m England 

What a v onderful affair this Roman Council is getting 
It seems to me almost the most crooning event of the age, 
and one which no one could have imagined possible And 
I suppose it really would not have happened but for Manning 
and Ward I never could have guessed that it would have 
piecipitated, like a chemical reagent, all this mass of lecal 
citrant independence, which is not Protestantism, nor even 
Gallicanism, but simply secret hatred, and contempt, and 
indignation at the Roman Court and its tricks and humbug 
One’s old feelings towards Heads of Houses, Symons and Co , 
make one partly understand how fellows like Dupanloup aie 
dealt with, and how they don’t like it There is a good deal 
of Nemesis m it, for all their past flatteries and unctuous 
rhetoric about Rome and the Pope I should think that at 
Rome they could not have anticipated all this fuss, or they 
would have done wu,Uout the Council, which they quite well 
might have done But now I don’t see how they can help 
passing the personal infallibility Not to do it, or to evade 
it, would simply be to show themselves beaten by internal 
disunion They had better risk schism, which I don’t expect, 
however, than that It may cost them a great deal in the 
next generation, but I doubt whether they care for that 
The world is full of warnings to people that they may be 
taken at their word, and that they had better measure their 
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statements, and not tall| big , but the position of the French 
bishops is one of the most remarkable ones — Evei yours 
affectionately, It W Church 


To Dr As 4. Gray 

Whatlly, 4th February 1870 

My deyr Friend — I suppose by this time that }ou and 
Mis Gray must almost Ime forgotten that tints time 
last year you were in Eg^pt, and that only a few months 
ago we were all lying on the turf, counting the flowers on 
the Eiff^lbeig I hope that both of a oil find that \ou have 
brought back a good fund to draw upon m the winter, and 
for woik 

You will have heard before now of Frasei’s elevation I 
knew that it was coming sooner or later But if a place 
could have been looked out for him to suit him, it would 
have been hard to find a better place than Manchester He 
is a man of large sympathies and fixed opinions of his own , 
ever since I knew him, independent and able to resist the 
currents from diffeient sides which lme swept across clerical 
opimon during his time , but always winning not only 
respect but affection from people with whom he has been 
associated, and w r ho are as widely separated from one another 
as the late Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury and Mr Liddon 
are from Mi Lmgen and the authorities at the Pn\ v Council 
office His manner has something of the offhandedness of a 
boy, and with his large knowledge and practical shrewdness 
there is a curious boyish simplicity about him But he 
know s his w ork, and his heart is m it, and I hope a good 
deal from him at Manchester But no doubt he w ill come 
on trying times 

I think, sometimes, that we are nearer than we know to 

Q 
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a great break up The difficulty is beginning to be more 
visible every daj , of reconciling a Church v ith great privileges 
with the geneial set of modem policy , of combining a 
National Church with a Church having the raison d'itre of 
a religious society, believing m a definite religion, and teach 
mg it Generosity, consciousness of our ignorance and 
liability to prejudice, and honest tolerance, may keep things 
together for a time , but tolerance is apt to take the form of 
mere indifference or absence of convictions , consciousness of 
ignorance requires more knowledge than most people have , 
and generosity sometimes is merely making free with what 
other people value and you don’t care for, and wliat calls 
itself by that name is often a very questionable quality So, 
one of these days, I expect that we shall find ourselves put 
into the position of having to choose between making the 
Church coextensive with what can be called the religion of 
the whole nation or giving up our present position I think 
it will be an evil thing for the piesent generation at least 
when that time comes , for certainly no machinery, that I 
can see, could take the present place of the Church m the 
country districts, and with all their innumerable shoft 
comings, the English clergy, as a whole, have worked well 
and hard for the poor and helpless, who would be badly off 
without them But no doubt the time must come But I 
wish we could wait at least till there was less fierceness like 
that called forth by Temple’s appointment , till Churchmen 
were more large minded, and Dissent less vulgar and bigoted 
People are so committed on all sides to hastily professed 
views and old parties, that there will be a great many false 
positions if the break-up comes, and the bitterness will be 
aggravated by people reproaching one another vith mcon 
sistency and unfaithfulness to their principles It is like 
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the Koman infallibility tangle People there hue been 
talking rhetouc for iges, beyond their real thought, and now 
that they are taken at their word the} are all m contusion 
But I suppose it is a long time off befoie people learn the 
danger ot talking beyond then meaning 

1 U Match 1870 

Here is a regulai wet afternoon, and as there is no going 
out, and peihaps I may not always ka\e time for lettei 
writing, I shall devote part of it to } ou 

I stayed with Fraser some tlnee weeks ago I have not 
heard «tliat he is consecrated , but he is looked upon as i 
great acquisition, especially just now, with the Education 
question before Parliament The two gieat bills ha \e been 
well received m England, — not, of course, m Ireland, — and 
ministers, I hear, are in high spirits, though of course they 
are not out of the w r ood yet But ceitamly no man we 
have ever had has matched Gladstone m the grasp and 
daring, combined with thorough detailed knowledge of hib 
great legislative constructions Doubtless there are poweis 
stronger than he But w e ha^ e not know n w hat a really 
strong minister is m all the time between him and Pitt 
Peel was very powerful, from his verv caution, combined 
with thorough political integrity , but he had not genius 
and boldness Gladstone’s weak point is w r hat is most 
amiable m him, his strong vein of sentiment It is the 
spring of what is noblest about his impulses , but it is a 
perilous quality too 

Whatley, 2d th May 1870 

My de\r Friend — I have been suffenng the pains of a 
bad conscience and shame for some time past, when my eye 
caught your last letter lying unanswered on my study table , 
but you probably don’t know how a little extra work brings, 
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not fatigue, but a fit of wanton idleness, with its vain self 
deceits and excuses But I really was going to write this 
week even if I had not been wakened up by Mrs Giay’s 
reminder to my wife I can suppose all that she tells one 
of } our hard w oik just now Flowers will not wait even 
for piofessoib , and I suppose that the throng of them comes 
m with a rush with }ou even more than with us We are 
most beautiful just now The year has been backward, very 
dr} lately, and north winds The ram has not yet come, 
but the gieen has, and the sun, and astonishing boundless 
light, do-7T€rov, which seems to make the visible world, 
e^en m day, so much greater than it seems m winter , and 
one goes about thinking of bits from all the poets one can 
remember, to give some touches of the wonder and glory, 
which become greater, to my mind, every year one lives 
But you see I am going mad 

I am afraid that we must do without Switzerland thp 
year I have got to look after the rebuilding of our church, 
and I do not much like to be away So one of my years of 
walking m the mountains must be given up perhaps to be 
a little made up for by an autumn run m Normandy and 
the north of Fiance 

The year has not been very excited , but it is 
marked in my calendar as a very important one The 
debates on the Education Bill have made it clear that the 
position of the Church of England, whether disestablished or 
not, will soon undergo a great change Forster’s Education 
Bill was meant to be studiously impartial m its dealing with 
religious teaching Its effect would have been to leave 
everybody free , but where there was no preponderating 
religious tendency m the direction of non-conformity, as is 
generally the case m the country, there the Church, from 
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legal position, tradition, usage, md because the paison was 
the person on whom the cvpense and tiouble of schools had 
long fallen, would ha\e an advantage, because there was 
really no rival influence But this has stiried the antagon 
ism of the Nonconformists generally, and they have thrown 
themselves on the secular, and really the unbelieving side, 
rather than let the Church get an additional hold on the 
country I am soiry for it I should not be for an 
Established Church m a county like this, if all was to 
begin de novo But with our history , habits, and conditions 
of life, what damages the Chuicli, damages the best chances 
of simple, unsectarian religion It would be a long time 
before any system could glow up to take the place oi oui 
parish churches and superintendence m eountiy places 

Ha\ e you seen a striking essay by Matthew Arnold, “ St 
Paul and Piotestantism” ? — Ever yours aftectionately 

R W Church 

To Sir Frederic Rogers 

Whvtlli, 3rd July 1870 

My dear Rogers — I have not had time to tell you about 
Newman’s \isit, which was duly chiomclcd m the local 
papers It was very pleasant lie was very well and 
happy, walking and e\cn running, though it was that very 
hot w eather I took him to Longleat, and > ou know how 
he lets himself go when he enjoys being out m the air on a 
fine day, and luokmg at what he thinks beautiful, and 
Marston and Longleat looked their best ior him He made 
himself quite at home with Helen and the childien , with 
the childien lie compared notes about children’s hooks, winch 
has ended m then sending him, and his \ery heartily accept- 
ing, one of their books of nonsense, Alicia Adventures m 
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Wonderland , winch he did not know,^and they thought he 
ought to He talked very freely and a great deal , neither 
seeking nor avoiding subjects, but taking everything as it 
turned up, and becoming very animated at times It was 
curious to learn, what of course is very natural, only it does 
not occur to outsiders, that there are degrees, and consider 
able ones, m the “ Infallibilist ” party , and that the passing 
of the Definition, m the shape m which it is likely to be 
passed, is looked on by some of them as almost a failure, to 
be deplored and to be wretched about, as not going far 
enough He is anxious about the future of his school at 
Birmingham. I should gather from what he said that the 
Jesuits pick up the most promising of the converts from us 
I must stop — Ever yours affectionately, R W C 

The progress and fortunes of the Fianco- Prussian 
war were filling all minds through the autumn and 
winter of 1870 He writes to his brother and to Dr 
Gray — 

To the Rev C M Church 

Whatley, 6th September 1870 

Dear Charles— Well— 1848 if not 1792 is back 

again, and in a very ugly form It is scarcely credible I 
cannot think of the parallel of such a fall, so rapid and so 
great It shakes one very uncomfortably out of those tacit 
assumptions of immunity from the disasters of less favoured 
nations, in which I, at least, catch myself commonly 
dwelling I remember at Salisbury duung the Assize week, 
the ’very acute Judge Willes being perfectly scornful, as at a 
piece of ignorant and idiotic wantonness, at the suggestion 
of any real struggle at the beginning of the war , the French, 
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it was as clear as any tiding could be, would begin with their 
lnesistible rush, and it was only a question how the 
Germans in the end would recover themselves and pei 
severe 

Now, I suppose, a different sort of struggle will begin 
The Colviles are safely back , the Horners are expected 
They were at Mayence on Saturday, and Horner sent me an 
“ extra blatt 55 with the news just come m, “Napoleon hat 
capitulirt ” They will come through Belgium and Holland 
—Ever yours affectionately, B W C 


To Dr Asa Gray 

Whatley, 13 th September 1870 

What have been your thoughts during this wonderful two 
months ? What is one to think ? How is one to judge ? 
WTiat is one to wish? My own feelings and opinions go 
through half a dozen variations m the course of the day, and 
the end is, — I feel beat It is so easy to condemn French 
insolence, to rejoice over so signal a vengeance, to admire 
German thoroughness and devotion, to be enthusiastic ovei 
military skill and success such as the world seems never to 
have seen the like of , but it is as easy to see that ever since 
Count Bismarck guided Germans, Germany, if triumphant 
and mighty, has caught the audacity and unscrupulousness of 
the Prussia of Frederick the Great , that she has taken to 
picking quarrels, that her policy has been provocative and 
disquieting, that this very war with France, of which un 
doubtedly French folly and wickedness gave the signal, is 
the very thing to serve the Prussian statesmen’s end — the 
welding together, by a bloody and successful struggle, North 
and South Germany With all my wishes for a grand and 
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united Vital md, Hu, means winch, it seems to me, have been 
deliberately chosen to bring it about are simply hateful , as 
hateful as Napoleon’s coup d'etat and demoralising despotism, 
■which have succeeded for nearly twenty years m making 
Fiance the first nation of Europe I believe that the law 
of retributive justice is for Germany as well as for France, 
and that from one, as from the other, it will wait to claim 
its due 

But was ever such a downfall seen as the Empire’s 1 One 
has to go back to the Old Testament piophets to find words 
to e\piess one’s feelings You must be reminded of Shei 
man’s piercing and disclosing the hollowness of the South 
It was time that it should end, for it -was false and base, 
though so much that is pleasant and charming m Fiance is 
gone w ith it for our generation But it looks as if Fiance 
needed to be puufied and braced, and that the only way was 
by going through the depths of adversity If Fienchmen 
have any stuff m them, and I cannot doubt it, the trials and 
sacrifices and humiliations of this astonishing war ought to 
make them more manly and more modest They aie too 
giand a race, with all their faults, to be missed out of the 
civilised world But if ever a nation seemed on the point of 
hopeless rum, it is France just now 

The very air seems full of wonders You will have heard 
of our famous turret ship, Captain, going down m thiee 
minutes, m a mere common squall, with five hundred of the 
best blood and the best skill of the navy m her And to day 
the Italian troops are to march on Borne, to finish up the 
great Homan drama of the year, and put the finishing touch 
to the decree of Papal Infallibility 

I was very much obliged for the Memoir of Mi Loung 
I still often wish that I could come out and know some of 
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those good people of^yours by seeing them at home Pei haps 
it will come about some day, unless oiu poor old world is 
going to be driven into a new coarse, and the cycle which 
began at the end of the last century is going to begin again 
It is your turn now to look on at the wondeiful \ lassitudes 
of fate — Ever ^ouis affectionately, R W Church 

Duiing the leisure of this year Mi Church had been 
engaged in transforming his tw^o essays on Anselm, 
which had ongmally appeared m the Bntish Cnhc , into 
a volume of Macmillan’s Sunday Lib) ai y 


To the Rev J B Mozlet 

Whai L rx, 29 th Odoba 1870 

Doing Anselm a second time was rather tiresome woik 
The getting it up was almost as tioublcsome as the first time, 
without the zest of a new subject But I am glad I have 
done it, because I think the chaiacter deserves it What 
you say is so true, not merely about the many sides of the 
character, so much beyond what was to be expected m his 
time and position, but about the kind of “elegance” that 
there is about him, with an entiie unconsciousness of the 
idea of grace or elegance at all He almost answers to Matt 
Arnold’s requirements of “ sweetness and light,” m the fiee 
w r ay m which he lets his thought return upon itself, and play 
about common subjects and received woids and formulas 
I wish you would follow out your thought about the 
great men who have been checks to their own side and 
party I suppose the position of some of the freei thinking 
High Chiuchmen of the se\enteenth century, like John 
Hales, was something of the kind I did not know it of 
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Wesley of the same kind, which have been swept away m 
the great current of popular Methodism 

Another matter to occupy thought and time during 
1870 was the restoration of the little village church 
Within the first few years of his coming to Whatley, 
Mr Chuich had at his own cost restored the chancel 
of the church, and at length he was to see the com- 
pletion of the work A touch of affection was stirred 
for what was to pass away, ugly and homely as it was 
“I felt,” he wrote at Christmas to Miss Colvile, an 
absent parishioner, “that we were taking leaving of the 
church as it is and has been since I have been here, 
and the last meeting, even with the horrid old pews, 
which we ha\ e been accustomed to so long, has some- 
thing touching m it ‘On ne se ddtache jamais sans 
douleur,’ Pascal says — even from the church decorations 
of old William Shore Next Chustmas I hope we shall 
look better ” 

To Dn Asa Gray 

Whatley, 31$£ October 1870 

My dear Friend — Here is your lettei just come, and I 
have an uncomfortable misgiving that I already owe you for 
two I hope I may be mistaken But I have been m such 
a whirl of brick and mortar thoughts of late, that I have 
quite lost count of my friends 5 letters, and of everything but 
the daily telegrams from France This will tell you that I 
am not yet out of my church building troubles, but we hope 
to be out on Thursday next, 3rd November We hope 
to get the Bishop of Salisbury to do us a good turn, and 
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come and preach at our opening I wish you could see oui 
little old church with its new face It is still plain and 
quiet, as it ought to be, but with a little more care about 
forms and shapes, and about goodness of material I know 
\ou feel interest about such things, as when you had the 
Herbarium in hand, and you will sympathise with the 
anxieties and fuss of a brother builder The w ork has kept us 
here all the summer It will be a thing to remember that it 
was contemporaneous with the downfall of the French Empne 
As you say, it is one astonishing solution succeeding 
another War seems all of a sudden to have assumed the 
dimensions of scientific conquest, and almost to mal it m 
precision of foresight and work It is rather corrupting, I 
think, to see such military success without the countercheck 
of a really national cause, such as you had m jour war 
Surely it will be a revival m Europe of the war fever of 
Napoleon and Frederick the Great Poor France ' my feel- 
ings go backwards and forwards , how terribly appropriate 
is the chastisement for her special offences, insolent meddling, 
and incredible recklessness about veracity , and then, how 
p teous the sight is of a nation like France, so full of all that 
is charming and kindly and good, fairlj going to pieces, not 
knowing how to give in even if she wished it It is a 
terrible commentary on the effect on the tone and fibre of a 
nation of a rule like that of the Impel lal Court I should 
feel more sympathy with Germany, if it was, only a question 
of its being welded together It has a light to be one , it 
has a right to all the power which it would have as one , 
and if it could really be a powerful confederation like yours, 
I for one should not envy it, or argue that any one had a 
right, from ideas of “ balance of pow er,” to hinder or embarrass 
it But I cannot get quit of the belief that German unity, 
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it present, meins simply the predominance of a great militai) 
monarchy at Berlin, animated by the spirit of a feudal caste 
which looks on soldiership and war as the highest and most 
honourable of human occupations Bismaick has turned the 
German longing for nationality and unity into the weapon 
of Prussia, just as the eldei Napoleon turned the revolu 
tionary spirit of Fiance into an engine for a conquering 
despotism Ancl this abates much of my sympathy for 
German success, though I think that, putting scruples apart, 
both Geiman feeling and German soldiership are the most 
complete and masterly display of the qualities which lead 
nations to greatness that the world has seen 

I sent you Anselm , which I hope you have got by this 
time I am glad "you met Tom Hughes He is a man who 
may do good to both of us on each side of the water by lus 
manly honesty and enthusiasm loi truth and right 

Thank }ou much for the seeds of the Passi florae I hope 
I shall have some work with them You see Darwin’s new 
book is coming soon Our kindest remembrances to Mrs 
Giay , and I do not give up the hope of crossing the contm 
ent and seeing the Wellmgtomas — Ever your& affectionately, 

B W Church 

The following letter describes a confirmation at 
Poitland Convict Puson at which Mr Church, as 
chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury, was present — 

To his Wife 

W eymou rH, 4 th December 1&70 

We have had a capital day , veiy cold, but bright and 
sumrv and successful We drove off to Poitland about nine , 
the view s were fine, with the broken sunlight striking on the 
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Cliesil beach At th^ pnson we were received b} the 
go\emor, admit al, chiplams, etc, and piocessed into the 
chapel between Mods of convicts They are diessed m 
wlntey brown jackets and breeches, blue stocking*, and shoes 
There were some 1200 or 1300 in chapel, a great cruciform 
hall, cut up into separate partitions for groups of two or 
three hundred The group who were to be confirmed sat m 
front of the altar , there weie about sixty on this occasion 
rather more than la*t year There was Morning Prater, 
and the ante-Communion sen ice, the canticles being chanted, 
and two or three hymns The geneial behaviour w is most 
orderly* and quiet , of course each group v as under the 
guard of some six oi eight waiders, raised above them, and 
watching them Those who were nearest to us, and who 
were to be confirmed, were more than orderly , they were, 
as far as one could see, really attentive in the service and at 
the sermon The singing was very impressive coming from 
such a body of male voices, and such voices I never shall 
forget the way in which, m the Te Learn, they sang very 
solemnly and slowlj, “We believe that Thou shalt come to 
be our Judge ” The Bishop’s address to the men after con 
firmation (he confirmed them one by one) was as good as I 
can conceive for the occasion — manly, earnest, delicately 
sympathetic, straight fiom man to man , and if one could 
judge from looks — and they were verv natural — it was felt 
It was a day more to be remembered than most 

Then we lunched on board the Boseawen training ship, 
and looked at the ironclads , and I struck up an alliance 
with the first lieutenant, who asked me to come off to morrow 
to go on board some of the big ships The confirmation on 
the Boseawen is to be to morrow at one o’clock — Ever } ours 
affectionately, B W G 
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To Sir Frederic Eogers 

Whatley, 1 6th January 1871 

My dear Eogers — I share your indignation m part, 
but it is with me so balanced by another current of mdig 
nation, that I hardly know which of the two is my reil 
fee lin g I go backwards and foi wards from one to the 
other With your wrath against the strange and scandalous 
lying with which the French have tried to help out then 
shortcomings I go with all my heart That a whole nation, 
or at least all speaking m its name, should have styjdenly 
disclosed such a rooted habit of falsehood and imposture, is a 
terrible bit of the modern natural history of man One used 
to think Carlyle’s account of Barrere’s Vengeui a little ovei 
coloured But Barrere has been beaten by Gambetta His 
trust in lying is fatal to his character , foi though I think i 
great many things may be done and suffered m such a ciuse 
and conflict, gross systematic lying is not one of them 

But I think there is a good deal to be said for French 
obstinacy, and hopmg against hope I think that now the 
Loire army is at an end, as I suppose it is, the end of hope 
is come But up to this point I think the French chances, 
though poor, were not worthless, and were such as to make 
continued resistance to be naturally felt the most sacred of 
political duties by a Frenchman 

I think peace ought to have been made after Sedan, and 
it was the fault of Pans and its leaders that it was not made 
But it was not only, nor I think mainly, their fault that it 
was not made We must not say that France would not 
confess itself beaten It was abundantly willing to do so 
It had received the most cruel punishment and humiliation 
that any great nation has received, without being actually 
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ruined, like Prussia after Jena , this surely was part of the 
penalty of the war, and m spite of the “ not one stone of 
our fortresses,” other penalties and humiliations might ha\e 
been got, if negotiations could have been bond fide set 
going But the Prussians would not make peace easy, they 
determined to ha\e the additional ie\enge of maichmg to 
Parib, and the;y weie possessed with th it fatal delusion about 
drawing the teeth of then enemy And so, to their great 
surprise and against their calculations, Paris held out, and 
the war went on And I think it would have gone on with 
us, if aftei a great na\al disaster the terms of peace had 
been the surrender of Ireland , and we should hav e been 
willing to suffer as much as France before we accepted those 
terms 

You see my disgust at French lying and -vapouring and 
vanity, abominable and astonishing as it is, is mixed with 
anothei feeling, of which I feel it difficult to express the 
strength I have not words to express my admiration at the 
unequalled intellectual greatness of the Prussian success , 
its preparations, its magnificent uninterrupted march, its 
absolute uncliequered triumph It beats Napoleon hollow, 
for it depends so much less on imposture, and so much more 
on long, underground, patient headw ork But I also have not 
w ords to express my fear and detestation of the morality and 
political spirit and temper which has been the mainspring of 
this great achievement of human intellect It seems to me the 
revival of the military barbarism of the kings and nobles of 
the old times, with all the appliances of modern knowledge 
to help them, and make them more horribly proud, arrogant, 
relentless m their will, contemptuous of right m their 
means, unmeasured m their claims The Fiench wickedness, 
their conceit and lies and chattering insolence, seem to me 
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almost childish by the side of the deliberate pride of force 
of which the German nature is so capable, and which seems 
to me to have disclosed itself m such proportions since 
Bismarck and William of Piussia became its masters, and 
have taught it its strength What it may be is seen m the 
obstinate and insolent persistence m the cry about our want 
of neutrality, when the Americans are allowed to go on e\ 
porting arms a hundred fold, without a word being said, with 
out the Germans choosing to see and believe that they do it 
I am rambling I entirely give up Gambctta as a 
charlatan and mischief-making busybody I admit that if 
France could not conquer without him it had better* have 
submitted to its fate But I could not say so much without 
at the same time saying that I cannot condemn m the same 
way the policy itself of resistance, even at Pans, barring the 
lies (though I hope Trochu did not know of Chanzy’s defeat 
when he wrote his proclamation) I think, — granting war 
at all, — that there are occasions, as in the struggle of the 
Dutch against Spam, when disasters are a possession worth 
having for a nation, almost as valuable as successes They 
are measures and standards of national temper, endurance* 
and self devotion , and till the case is desperate, which I 
think it is onlv just becoming, it seems to me that the 
French are justified m resisting, and that great allowance 
must be made for men m such straits The miserable thing 
is that there is no trace m them of that 11 juge m ent hdroique, 
dont le principal usage est de distmguer P extraordinaire de 
Timpossible ” 4md it may be that people who have not 
that power of seeing “ le point de la possibilite 55 ought to 
renounce a conflict which they ought to feel themsehes 
unable to direct — Ever yours affectionately, 

R W Church 
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In 1871 changes were preparing both for himself 
and his friends Bishop Fraser had gone to Manchester 
m the pievious year, and m January following, Di 
Mozley accepted the Begins Professorship of Theology 
m Oxford Mr Church m writing to his brother, and 
after commenting with great satisfaction upon the 
appointment, continues — 


Whatley, 3Qth Januany 1871 

Mozley, I take it, will not draw But no one of any 
mind can mistake about his ongmality, subtlety, and grasp 
of his subject He inspires respect even if he fails to 
convince, with antagonists like Tyndall and the secularists of 
the National Reformer But it is veiy curious to go 

back m remembrance twenty-five or thirty years ago, and 
think of what Mozley and his prospects were then , a man 
whom a few people, such as Newman, or old Dr Routh, 
recognised as a man of singular powers, but whom, with his 
slow ways and fastidious choice of thoughts and words, the 
general opinion held very cheap , who tumbled into a third 
like his brother Tom , who vainly knocked at the door for 
fellowships, till Routh gave him one at Magdalen, and who 
used to be thought of as a kmd of waiter upon Pusey’s 
charity for lodging and work But Newman and Routh 
wer§ right m their judgment 

In August his own time had come The Deanery of 
St Paul's, vacant by the death of Dean Mansel in July, 
was offered him by Mr Gladstone, and after long hesi 
tation on his part, and much pressure from his friends, 
was finally accepted by him. 

R 
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To Dr Newman 

Whatley, 25^ August 1871 

My dear Newman — It was settled on Wednesday 
Gladstone would not let me off Whether I was weak, and 
a coward m yielding, I cannot tell I only know that every 
day makes me feel the change more immediately hitter, and 
more formidable for the future I hope I may have a few 
w ceks’ respite I should like very much to see you if I can, 
ind if I may 

Much has been said about coveting great place, and much 
about shirking i esponsibilities I think that there is still some 
thing wanting to be said about the doctrine of the son of Snach, 
about a man “ trusting his own soul,” and about there being 
no man living ££ more faithful unto him than it ” ££ For a 

man’s mind is sometimes wont to tell him more than seven 
watchmen, who sit above m a high tower” (Eccles xxxn 
23, \xxvn 13, 14) This quaint phrase runs much m my 
mind — E\ er yours affectionately, R W Church 

A nearer view brought upon him, as a heavy burden, 
the sense both of the responsibilities of his new office 
and the character which his work was to assume ££ I 
have been up to survey St Paul's, staying with Liddon,” 
he wntes to Dr Mozley 

Whatley, 31 st August 1871 

It is clear that what I am to come m for is very tough 
practical business, and that I am not to be as other Deans 
have been It is to set St Paul’s m order, as the great 
English cathedral, before the eyes of the country I mean 
that this is what Gladstone has m view, and what Liddon, 
Gregory, and partially Lightfoot expect of their Dean I 
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have three things before me (1) To make a bargain with 
the Ecclesiastical Commission about the whole future 
revenues of St Paul’s, and get from them what will be 
necessary for the works and wants, material and other, of 
the reformed cathedral (2) To carry on the architectural 
restoration, for which a quarter of a million is the sum 
demanded (3) To fight and reduce to order a refractory and 
difficult staff of singing men, etc , strong m their charters 
and inherited abuses I don’t mean that all this is to be 
done single-handed, but the responsibility will fall on the 
Dean 

Whatley, 16 th September 1871 

I am m the thick of papers left by Mansel about the 
airangement with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which is 
the first thing I shall have to take part m St Paul's 
cannot get on, especially with all the grand plans afoot, 
without laige levenues , and the Commission, besides other 
things, probably doubt what guarantee they have that if 
we get it, we shall spend it rightly, so we shall probably 
be cut close But they ought to be liberal I have to go to 
Gregory at Lambeth about this next week — Yours 

affectionately, R W C 

The parting came at length What it cost him to 
give up the quiet happiness which had grown up round 
the nineteen years of his life at Whatley may best be 
told m his own words They are words which also tell 
the sorrowful apprehension with which he drew near 
to his great tasks m London That apprehension, 
deliberate and serious as it was, was falsified m large 
pait as his work went forward But the record of such 
heart sinkings m the presence of heavy responsibilities 
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and demands, has a value that is enhanced rather than 
cancelled by the happiness which afterwards corrected 
it — a value so plain as to warrant perhaps the insertion 
of the following lettei m its completeness — 


To Dr Asa Gray 

Whatley, 10th October 1871 

My dear Friend — I am ashamed of myseli that your 
letter should come before I had written to you But my 
necessary letter writing has been more than usual w of late, 
and at last my delays and puttings off have found me out 
Mis Church indeed wrote to Mrs Gray But you ought 
not to have heard of a change m which you have taken 
such interest from any one but myself And I suppose you 
heard it from the papers before my wile’s note came 

It is now nearly two months since the first step was 
made, and this day week, the 17 th, I am to be installed 
And now what shall I say to you, after having had these 
two months to cool from the first surprise, and to face 
quietly and reasonably what is before me for the rest of my 
life ? 

Pardon me, my dear friend, if I do not write as you 
would wish me to write I mean, and I hope I shall he 
able, with God’s help, to do and to bear the duties and the 
accidents of my new state And though I feel it is a shame 
to damp the satisfaction — m some it is the joy — of my dear 
friends, at what they believe to be what is good both for me 
and for God’s Church, yet there are some who v ill like even 
more to know the truth of what I think and feel about it , 
and you are one, even above all my fnends m England, to 
whom I can speak with the belief that from your distance 
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and your point of vie\£, yon can, even more than they, allow 
for and understand the way I look at things I wish I 
could say I was reconciled to what is to be But I am 
not, and I cannot expect to be I have made a great 
mistake, the mistake of not knowing how to say no to warm 
and pressing instances from people whom I respected, when 
my own judgment was really quite clear the other way 
This comes on me more and more strongly every day It 
may perhaps he more or less foi gotten m the whirl of 
business But m these quiet intervening days before 
business begins, when I ha\e heard all that is to be said, 
and have thought much and anxiously about the whole 
matter, that is the conclusion which remains I am sure it 
is but the too true one I have made a great mistake m 
exchanging this peaceful life, where I could work calmly 
and at my leisure, for that tangle and whirlpool of ecclesi 
astical politics m which so few people see their way, or are 
strong enough to meet temptations which are subtler, and 
keener, and of a worse order than those of politics 

I know that this is idle and vain talking , you shall not 
have any more of it after this But you will not mind my 
telling you, once for all, before this treadmill work begins, 
how happy my life has been these nineteen years, what 
blessings I have enjojed m the sense of liberty, in being 
able to worship and serve away from the strife of tongues, 
m the perpetual delight of the beauty of nature all round, 
of sun, and air, and green fields and flowers, m the kindness 
of friends m high estate and still more m low, m the deep 
and growing affection at home, every year becoming richer 
and more charming 

I have not valued them, I have not used them, as I 
ought I dare say it is very good, perhaps necessary, for 
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me that they should be taken away But it is very bitter 
to take leave of them, and know that they will never come 
again as they have been And if I believed that the sacrifice 
was for an end w Inch, would compensate for it, and required 
it, I should be more content But it is a sacrifice en pure 
peite The place — one of haid business administration, 
organisation, management of a troublesome and powerful 
staff, of representation and speech making, of reform of old 
and strong abuses — is not fit for me, nor I for it What I 
could do, I shall have neither time nor strength for longer , 
what I shall have to do, I have neither aptitude nor expen 
ence for It used to be a place of literary leisure l and so 
it was undei Milman But times are changed What is 
required now is that St Paul's should waken up from its 
long slumber, and show what use it is of, and how it can 
justify its existence as the great central church of London 
The end and purpose is a great and right one, but the 
detail of weary official woik, which such a reform involves, 
few can guess And for this, and for all this going right, 
with energy, with good sense, with due power of finding and 
using resources, I am to make myself responsible Indeed, 
this is not my line 

In truth I cannot but look at my going to London as an 
experiment I should not be surprised if I chd not stay 
there a year I have not the least notion how far I 
car beai the huge change from the country, with its fresh 
am and simple ways of life, to the gloomy atmosphere (and 
the Deanery is like a prison, shut up between high walls), 
and big dinners, and late hours of London My health may 
break up, and then I shall go — but if I stay, it really is 
more possible than it was, that I may find my way across 
the sea to you That would be very pleasant 
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I must finish Bern ember us both most affectionately to 
Mrs Gray I hope, tell her, to see her and you again , but 
I don’t care much to show her the gloomy magnificence 
under which my work is to be done for the future I wish 
I could send you, perhaps I may, a photograph of our little 
church here, which we have just put to rights, and m which 
it is a pleasure to say our prayers , — and now it has to be 
left — Ever yours affectionately, R W Church 

Your next letter had better be addressed, Deanery, Sfc 
Paul’s, London 



PAET III 

ST PAUL’S 

Thf letters greeting the Dean’s appointment to St 
Paul’s are very different m tone fiom the one which 
closes the record of his Whatley life IIis fi lends felt 
nothing of the doubt with which he himself was 
oppiessed, St Paul’s seemed to them the very place 
fitted for him From Dean Stanley, who eight years 
before had left Oxford for the Deanery at Westminster, 
came a charactenstic note of welcome “ If together,” 
he wrote, “we cannot do something for London, may 
the malison of St Peter and St Paul fall upon us” 
And from Mr Gladstone, m reply to Sir Eichard 
Church, who from Athens had written to express his 
pleasure at his nephew’s appointment, come words as 
confident — “You can hardly be more pleased than I 
am that we have at length drawn forth your nephew 
from his retirement, and induced him to assume a 
position more conformable to his powers and his deserts 
Quaesitam mentis sume superbiam It has been by merit 
and service only that he has reached his high position , 
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but that, being what be is, he should also be your 
nephew, is to me a source of additional satisfaction ” 

Once at St Paul’s, as the preceding letters have 
shown, the Dean found his work awaiting him The 
task of fitting St Paul’s to become a centre of spiritual 
life and influence m London, and of enabling it by 
measures of administrative reorgamsation and reform 
to meet the changed conditions and heavier demands 
of cathedral work, was no light or easy one , and it was 
to such a task that the Dean with the Ohaptex, of which 
he \^as the head, had at once to set themselves The 
Dean’s letters refer but seldom to this part of his work 
at St Paul’s, although for many years it continued to be 
the closest and most responsible occupation of his daily 
life Something of its special character, as well as of 
the wider aspects of his influence m London, may be 
learnt from the sketch which follows, by Canon Scott 
Holland, who during the later years of the Dean’s life 
was intimately associated with him alike as friend and 
colleague 

“Even as undergraduates at Oxford m 1871, we 
could feel the dramatic force of the stroke by which 
Mr Gladstone transferred Richaid W Church fiom the 
secrecy of his Somersetshire retieat to the heart of 
London 

“ Oxford memories are, indeed, apt to be very short 
when once a man has dropped out of his place there 
How can it be otherwise with generations that come 
and are gone within a four-years’ span 2 
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“But the remembrance, the tr^Iition of ‘Church 
of Oriel 5 was still fresh with us His name was knit 
into the old Tractarian story , it mingled with the 
records of J H Newman, whose personality still 
exercised over us that intimate fascination which was 
so peculiarly his own Everything that belonged to 
that historic movement had about it something heroic 
and imperishable And we were well aware, therefore, 
of what might be found m that Whatley Rectory, 
and we knew that, m certain fields of critical histoiy, 
there was one hidden there to whom we should look 
for a supreme judgment , and we debated what was 
the work which he was probably employed m per 
fectmg And now and again we trooped to St Mary’s, 
eager to see the hero of the Proctorial Veto m 1845 , 
and we listened with deepened interest to the preacher 
as we noted, with the naive surprise of young men, 
the many faces among the congregation of dons 
whom it was very rare to see at a University sermon 
We began to recognise that strange consent, m latei 
days so unique, which made men of every type and 
party, whatever their quarrels or differences, somehow, 
always, accept ‘Church of Oriel’ Round every other 
name there was hot debate, attack and defence, 
challenge and counter - challenge But no one ever 
discussed the worth or the authonty of this name , it 
was an established matter, about which there was no 
division of opinion 

“So we saw, so we learned And when, therefore, 
Mr Gladstone made it his most earnest and urgent 
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business to get Clutch to the Deanery of St Paul’s 
on the first opportunity that offered, we only felt 
that he had done what Oxford looked to him to do 
We entered eagerly into his convictions and hopes 
There was intense interest in the sudden appointment, 
but no surprise 

“There was only one person of those who knew 
anything whatever of the situation, who had an} 
doubt or difficulty about the matter That was Church 
himself We have seen, m his letter to Dr Asa Gray, 
how Ms detestation of personal prominence, his ingrained 
reserve, his self depreciation, his horror of all loud and 
brawling life, combined with his deep love of quiet work 
among the poor, and his passion for all that was peace- 
ful and restrained m the 4 tender grace ’ of a country 
home, to make him offer to this proposal a strenuous 
resistance which only yielded under extreme pressure, 
and which protested to the last against its own sub 
mission When, years after, he had been engaged m an 
attempt to induce Dr Liddon to consider the question 
of a bishopric, I remember well the amused smile with 
which he told me how, as he listened to Liddon’s fervid 
aiguments against any such offer being made him, he 
could not help recalling the way m which that very 
same fervour had disposed of the very same arguments 
when he himself had used them to Liddon as his own 
reason foi declining the Deaneiy 

“What it cost him to leave Whatley, those only 
know who, taking into account his extreme avoidance 
of every toim of personal expression m public, have 
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read, m his first volume of Village Sermons, his farewell 
to the peasant-folk whom he loved so dearly — a faiewell 
which echoes the refrain of that most pathetic of all 
farewells m English literature, uttered once m Little 
more Church and ringing for ever m the ears of all who 
had ever loved John Henry Newman 

“ And, again, what it cost him to face the storm and 
stress of roaring London, those only can tell who saw 
his misery during Ins first year m St Paul's Churchyard 
Misery is not too strong a word to express the recoil of 
his whole manhood from all that was involved hi the 
position of a gieat Church dignitaiy, thrust into promm 
ence at every turn, encompassed with petty pomps, and 
forced into a multitude of public affairs 

“And indeed the task that met him was one that 
would sharply strain the fine and nervous organisation 
of a scholar It was the task of proving that St Paul's 
Cathedral could justify its position as the central house 
of worship for the Church in London Hitherto it had 
been a magnificent architectural monument, waiting, in 
dignified renown, for the discovery of its activities Its 
mam bulk lay practically idle, except for special occa 
sions such as the festival of the charity children, or on 
great public functions such as the burial of a hero At 
all other times, over the length and breadth of its large 
area, cold, naked, and unoccupied, mooning sight-seeis 
roamed at large Its daily services had always been 
hidden awa} in the choir, behind the thick organ screen 
against which W: ren had so vehemently pi otested There, 
m seclusion, a tiny body of cultivated musicians sang to 
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a sprinkled remnant ’of worshippers Everything was 
done on the smallest scale, and much was mean and 
slovenly to the last degree The attendance of the 
Chapter, and of the cathedral staff, was reduced to a 
minimum There was little attempt at discipline or at 
dignity m the conduct of the daily services An elo- 
quent preacher could, of course, make a difference at St 
Paul’s as well as elsewhere, and no one would wish to 
forget the stir caused by the beauty and the nobility of 
sermons like those of Henry Melvill For him the small 
space»of the choir, which alone could be used, would be 
thronged But any such momentary stir came and 
went with the preacher It had no i elation to the 
cathedral as such , it had no bearing upon its corpoiatc 
worship, nor did it affect its ordinary existence, except 
for the one afternoon service on the Sundays when this 
or that preacher was in residence For the rest of the 
week, the cathedral droned on as usual 

“ Two mam efforts had, indeed, been made to correct 
this state of things, both during the chieftaincy of the 
great student and poet, Dean Milman First, undei 
the insistent pressure of Bishop Tait, special services 
had been begun under the dome on Sunday evenings 
during a certain portion of each year The terrors that 
obstructed the original introduction of these services m 
1858 had been dispelled, and though they still figured 
as acts of supererogation, carried along under temporary 
arrangements for choir and congregation, they had proved 
to what use the full space of the cathedral might be put 
“ Secondly, an appeal had been set moving by Dean 
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Milman on behalf of the decoration of the chinch, 
without which its bare walls, discoloured by mouldering 
distemper, were bound to chill the heart out of the 
worship offered there, and to invite irreverence or 
uncomehness Through the effort thus made, m 1860, 
an effective touch of gilding was introduced into the 
roof of the choir, and into the great arches and drum 
of the dome, and a beginning was made with the 
mosaics m the dome spandrils The Dean, by his book 
on the cathedral, had eloquently expressed the need 
of splendid decorative treatment Here, again, *as m 
the dome services, the movement was prophetic It 
directed attention on what had to be done, it gave 
practical evidence of its possibility, it prepared the way 
foi a fuller achievement 

“ The task then had been set for the new generation 
Its two departments were marked out m the broad (1) 
the whole cathedral must be used from end to end for 
public worship, and (2) the whole cathedral must be 
endowed with the living warmth which should belong 
to a house of prayer and praise, into which men might 
freely enter, and where, as they entered, they could 
not but pronounce, 4 This is none other than the House 
of God , and this is the Gate of Heaven ’ 

“ The task was set now to carry it out To do so, 
on an adequate and intelligent scale, involved a recon 
struction of the cathedial oiganisation fiom end to end 
The staff, the fabric, the funds, the statutes — all these 
were, as they stood, ridiculously unequal to the work to 
be taken m hand 
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“ t'or what was it that was required * First, it was 
essential that the worship earned on m the central 
church of London should be continuous as the life which 
it was needed to sanctify It must he an ever present 
fact, accompanying with its regular successions the 
human movement that surged around it Morning, 
noon, and evening there it must be, unfailing, un 
flagging not intermittently filling a pause on Sundays, 
but felt as an incessant pressure throughout the 
thronging occupation of the week Men, when they 
turned m at the doors, must find it continually 
happening , they must be able to find its succour with 
regularity and security , they must be sure that it will 
be there when they want it 

“ And, secondly, the worship must not only have the 
mark of continuity, but also that of dignity and grace 
It must uplift something of an ideal , it must be honour- 
able, seemly, reverent , it must show that there is a per- 
fection to be sought m these matters, and that here, m 
the Church’s cathedral, men are putting their very best 
into the acts by which they hold communion with their 
God and Saviour There must be no sign of carelessness, 
or of meanness, 01 of sordid sloth, or of indifference 
It must be clear that love has thought it worth while to 
pay that close attention to the details which betokens 
its affectionate delight m what it is about 

“ And, above all, the central Eucharistic Act of the 
Church’s Communion with God must occupy the house 
which was built to enshnne it It must fill its due place 
It must be always at hand, to be found by all who may 
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desire it It must open each day vftth its sanction It 
must be brought out of the corner m which it has 
hitherto lurked — the privilege of a secluded knot who 
have it all to themselves at the obscure end of a Sunday 
morning service It must show itself as the culminating 
moment of public worship, to which the varied gifts of 
music and art, by which men heighten their devotion, 
contribute then finest and fullest ministrations 

“Again, this worship, continuous and honourable, 
must be also on a large scale , it must cover the ground 
allotted to it The typical cathedral service m England 
is far too much inclined to shut itself up m a nook, and 
there delicately pipe to a ring of select experts At St 
Paul’s, with its Palladian spaciousness, with its unbroken 
vistas, at St Paul’s, set upon the central platform m 
the midst of enormous populations, — it was essential 
that the appeal should be wide-wmged , its music must 
be full-voiced, powerful, abundant, it should reach to 
all parts of the building , it must be capable of drawing 
multitudes under its spell 

“ Once more, it must not only be large m range, but 
also given freely There should be no limitation of the 
use of the cathedral by the suggestion of payment, or 
of reserved or appropriated seats, there should be no 
challenging vergers, no obstruction to free movement, 
no inquiries, no suspicions, no exclusions, no shaking of 
the money-bag The opportunity of worship must be 
open to all, without stmt Everything must be done to 
emphasise the invitation, £ Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money 
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come ye, buy and eab, yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money, and without price 9 The endowments 
of art, the enrichments of music, the dignity of worship, 
— these should be offered at their very best, as the free 
inheritance of all who should go out and come m, be 
they rich or poor, known or unknown 

“And, lastly, the cathedral must be brought into 
sensitive touch with the multitudinous forms of Diocesan 
life The day of sterile isolation must pass away, duung 
which the Church m London had hardly been aware, so 
far as its practical work went, whether it had a cathedral 
or not It is true that London Diocesan organisation 
was at that date singularly backwaid , but that was all 
the more reason why the need of a central hearth should 
be satisfied The Church, in its parochial activities, was 
intensely alive , and the rise m parochial activity had 
forced Churchmen to feel the necessity of large united 
gatherings at which the swarms of scattered workers, 
who were bound by the tie of a common cause, should 
look each other m the face, and be enheartened by the 
glow of a felt fellowship Missions, committees, guilds, 
leagues, societies, associations, — all these, m their mam 
fold varieties, should find opportunity for union, m cor 
porate acts of worship, before the one altar, under the 
mothering dome 

“ It was, indeed, an inspiring task to realise m its 
completeness But what would it not ask, at every turn, 
of him who was to head it ? What bleaches would have 
to be driven into ingrained habits t What collisions with 
vested interests and obstructive traditions, and solid 

s 
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blocks of resistant sloth > What cough and ready treat 
ment would be required m dealing with those immemoiial 
conditions which made advance impossible, and with 
characters and men who were without the faculty to 
understand what was now to he requiied of them t Such 
a transformation as we have sketched can only be lightly 
taken m hand by those who are thick skinned enough 
to disregard the insulting degradation that inevitably 
belongs to conflicts with angry fellow-men To the new 
Dean, resolute and dauntless as was his nature, such 
personal incidents had m them the cruelty of tortuie 
“ On the other hand, tough as was the nature of the 
work m hand, there was much to set against its severity 
Foi he had arrived at the Deancrj at the most favour 
able moment that could possibly be imagined The 
conditions vital to the impending change had all been 
prepared with curious felicity The whole of the Chapter 
who had grown up undei the older regime had died 
within three years, and the new men were simply wait 
mg for the opportunity to begin They wore alive to 
all the rising demands which the quickened Chuich life 
must make on a cathedral , they possessed among them 
a brilliant combination of the veiy gifts which could 
enable them to respond to those demands Giegory 
had been appointed by Lord Beaconsfield m 1868, 
Liddon by Mr Gladstone m 1869, Lightfoot by the 
same judgment m 1870 Already the movement of a 

new activity was astir The crowds which came to 

Liddon’s seimons had carried the oidinary Sunday 
service out of the choir into the dome , and, once there, 
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it never went back the rearrangement of the whole 
chon was under consideration and experiment Lec- 
tures and services m the chapter-house for city men were 
being schemed The committee for the decoration of 
the cathedral, which had stagnated, had been revived 
And, moreover, a decisive step had been taken towards 
grappling with the preliminary problem which was 
bound to precede all serious reform For the recon 
struction of a cathedral, as of every other institution, 
depends, for its possibility, on finance St Paul’s could 
never be m a position to realise these wide public 
obligations until it had reorganised its resources with a 
distinct regard to the functions that it was lequired to 
fulfil This involved coming to terms with the Ecclesi 
astical Commissioners as to the redistribution of ancient 
endowments That inevitable act had been delayed 

and delayed And the delay, however much it may 

have been due to sluggishness or to the tempei of sheer 
obstruction, had, at least, permitted it so to happen that 
when, at last, the late hour struck, the period for dis- 
trusting, decrying, starving the cathedrals had passed, 
and men were capable of apprehending, with a largei 
intelligence, the splendid uses, so vital and so imperative, 
which these great homes of the Catholic Church could 
alone fulfil When, therefore, during the short reign 
of Dean Mansel, the resolution to strike a bargain with 
the Commissioners was arrived at, Canon Gregory, to 
whom, as treasurer, the work of fighting for teims fell, 
had gone into the fray possessed of a distinct and com- 
plete conception of the wQik that a cathedral might do, 
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and of the funds that would be necessary to its achieve 
ment He had planned out this work on a large scale, 
with the conviction that whatever the Metropolitan 
Cathedial attempted to do should be done with nobility 
and distinction With this plan before him he demanded 
a staff, an equipment, a plant, a stock of corporate re 
sources, adequate to the intention These, instead of 
being pinched down to the lowest level of efficiency, 
must be enlarged and enriched beyond their present 
scope to meet the strain of multiplied services, and of 
a church continuously open and m use The C&mmis- 
sioners were impressed with the practical leality of the 
tieasurer’s design, and recognised that his large demands 
were all regulated by a strict eye to business They 
became content to entrust the cathedral with the funds 
that such a scheme necessitated The actual settlement 
of the scheme, m all its details, occupied most of the 
first years of the new Dean’s rule It involved a com- 
plete le vision of each and every department of the 
cathedral staff But it was an immense gam for him 
that the preliminaries were through and that all was m 
tram by the time that he arrived, and that he inherited 
a treasurer keen to press on with a work already m hand 
and intimately congenial 

“The financial condition, then, was alieady singu- 
larly favourable, and it was the same with the spiritual 
revival The personal factor, by which the claim of St 
Paul’s to become once more a wide spiritual home foi 
London could make itself heard and felt over the hearts 
of large multitudes, was to be found m the preaching of 
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Dr Liddon That vpfce reached far and wide It fixed 
the attention of the whole city on what was going 
forward m its midst It kindled the imagination, so 
that the big world outside was prepared for great things 
It compelled men to treat seriously what was done No 
one could suppose that the changes m the services and 
ritual at St Paul’s were superficial or formal or of small 
account, so long as that voice rang on, like a trumpet, 
telling of righteousness and tempeiance and judgment, 
preaching ever and always, with personal passion of 
belief, Mesus Christ and Him crucified It is impossible 
to exaggerate the value of Liddon’s presence for these 
twenty years at St Paul’s, m the way of making accept- 
able and justifiable to reasonable men the type of 
worship which was to be asserted under the leadership 
which now made it practicable And it was of unspeak 
able importance, therefore, that Liddon should have been 
what he was to the new Dean Not only were they m 
absolute accord on the practical aims which they were 
bent on making good, but Liddon placed also at the 
Dean’s service an enthusiastic veneration for one who 
was, for him, the ideal of that perfected and chastened 
Christian character which Traetarianism, m its highest 
mood, had fostered Chivalrous loyalty belonged to the 
innermost fibre of Liddon’s nature, and all of it was 
freely offered to him whom he was delighted to accept 
as his chief There was nothing which he would not 
submit to the Dean’s verdict His delicate sensitiveness 
would be ever on the qvi vive to interpret and to ratify 
the Dean’s judgment There was no one m England, 
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except Di Pusey himself, to who'Se authority he could 
more joyfully and entirely surrender himself 

“ Gregory and Liddon, then, were already m action, 
and all their activity was at the immediate disposal of 
their new head To them had just been added Light- 
foot, with his unnvalled reputation as a critical scholar, 
his glowing ardour of speech, his robust sense of equity, 
his delighttul geniality There could never be any 
difficulty m securing his co operation m anything that 
made for the effective utilisation of the gieat church, 
and the united force of such a body carried along with 
it the kindly courtesy of Bishop Claughton, who had 
just been appointed to the Archdeacon’s stall Thus 
the Dean found himself m the rare position of heading 
a Chapter which was prepared to act with practical 
unanimity It was not as is so usual m cathedral 
bodies, an odd assortment of stray goods, a collection of 
contradictory specimens, each of which had been specially 
selected m order to neutralise the others It was a 
corporate body that was animated by a single purpose, 
and possessed of sufficient coherence to prosecute this 
purpose with some consistency and continuity of will 
It was ready and able to act together in its integrity, so 
that it might create a regularity m the life and the 
worship associated with the cathedral, such as would 
survive the monthly succession of canons m residence 
These might come and go, but the tone, the atmo 
spheie, the type, of which each, during office, was the 
responsible guardian, would abide unchanged now that 
the sequence of liturgical actions and ordered services, 
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carefully considered asid fixed by a united Chapter, 
could be laid out on authoritative lines and secured 
against the whims and freaks of individualism It was 
to this unity of purpose and mmd that Dr Liddon con 
tmually attributed all that the Chapter succeeded m 
achieving at St Paul’s , and this unity, as he was never 
tired of asserting, became a practical fact thiough the 
incomparable authority that resided m the character of 
the Dean He was so entirely free from all suspicion of 
personal motives , so obviously single-minded , so direct, 
and re&l, and true , so incapable of selfishness, or small- 
ness of any kind, — that it became possible for the 
Chapter to go decisively forward m a fixed direction, 
without losing the confidence of those outside or the 
harmony of those within 

“ It is needless to enter into the details of the labour 
thrown upon the Dean during this zeconstruction of the 
cathedral organisation It took years to work thiough 
the 'whole scheme , it involved new statutes, new men, 
new buildings It left upon him the memory of sharp 
anxieties and rough personal conflicts, to which he could 
hardly bear to refer m later days, and then only with 
ominous shudders 

“But, on the other hand, I never had known the 
measure of his thankfulness for what had been done 
until, at the close of his life, before one of his last 
departures for abroad, when he thought himself dying, 
he took me apart and charged me, with the utmost 
solemnity and with something like vehemence, to see to 
it that no memorial of any kind or shape should be 
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placed of him in. the cathedral , he could hardly desire 
even that his name should be recorded on its walls , it 
was enough, he said, for him, and more than enough, 
that he should have been permitted to be associated 
with such a momentous work of revival 

“ It should be said, and said with emphasis, that all 
through this cutical time the Bishop of London bravely 
supported all the changes which, as visitor, he was 
required to sanction Without this consistent and 
favourable support all the thoroughness of the reform 
would have been lost 

“It is impossible to single out points m which the 
Dean’s initiative can be directly detected Indeed, a 
marked initiative would not be m his manner He 
would not formulate proposals, nor frame a policy 
That would be wholly unlike him Rather, within the 
Chapter, as without m his relations to the Church at 
large, he stood as a judicial conscience, up to the 
standard of which all must be brought If it was a 
matter of liturgical order or devotional rule, Liddon 
would be set to frame a scheme, if it was a bit of 
financial or administrative business, Gregory would 
make his proposal But, always, there was a judgment 
to face which would be anticipated by each as they 
worked at this task Every plan must be such as would 
satisfy the sensitive and delicate estimate of right or 
wrong which was so pre eminently characteristic of the 
Dean It was impossible to bring before him anything 
shabby, ox ungainly, or raw, or unseemly, 01 careless 
His presence held m it a capacity foi rebuke which 
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acted* as a perpetual* check that prevented such lapses 
occurring No one could venture on taking the Dean 
lightly Anything done under his eye had, perforce, to 
be done at the best level that the conditions permitted 
It was m this way that his influence, without formally 
initiating, was felt at every turn, and permeated every 
portion of the action that was taken to render the 
cathedral effective It was always there, to he taken 
into very senous account It made incessant demands 
that things should be done m the best possible way 
His approval was recognised, at once, as conveying sane 
tion — as disposing of doubts and hesitations His dis 
satisfaction was a final objection , the matter must drop 
All this would happen almost m silence, certainly, 
without much argument He had but to show how he 
stood, and every one recognised the result without 
question or debate It was as if a verdict went out 
fiom him by sheer necessity of nature — that inevitable 
verdict which is the note of spiritual mastery and of 
disciplined excellence I never met any one with whom 
this effect was so instinctive and so vital , and it was all 
the more striking because of the noticeable absence of 
all the pedantries of self-assertion No one could abhoi 
with a more profound abhorrence than he the priggish 
pose of the moral censor His vivid humour, his intense 
reality, his pure naturalness — all these made any such 
personal assumption of superiority inconceivable to him 
No temper could possibly be more remote from him than 
this He never even suggested it by an} thing that he 
did or said. Yet, m spite of his instinct of self efface 
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ment, m spito of his elastic sympathies, m spite of his 
quiet gentleness, m spite of his innate reserve, the fine 
ness of his judgment told instantaneously, like the keen 
edge of a knife No one could be with him and not feel 
himself put to proof under scrutiny that forbade trifling 
and bioke up disguise He might be most tender, most 
affectionate , but, for all that, you knew still that you 
were moving under the eye of a judge whose verdict 
was a matter that neither you nor any one else could 
afford to ignore 

“It is well to dwell on this, because herein lay the 
final seciet of the impression he produced, yet only 
those who came into personal contact with him could 
be thoroughly aware of it And this has led to a 
popular conception of him which omits his caidmal 
characteristic People knew of him as the quiet, re 
fined scholar of exquisite taste They heaid of his 
humility, his self-abnegation, his shrinking from pub 
licity, his avoidance of high position, his love of re- 
tnement, his unworldly simplicity They saw, perhaps, 
a slight, thin figure glide m and out of St Paul’s, or 
slip low down to kneel on the floor m the Dean’s stall 
At a distance, m the big place, it was hard to dis 
tmgmsh any marked feature in the small head and 
spare face He seldom appeared at any public gathei 
mg or platform If he went about, he was, fiom his 
slightness of physique, as well as from his habit of 
withdrawal, easily unnoticed And the result was that 
he was regarded with the honour given to some shy 
recluse, some delicate student, devout, lowly, peihaps 
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timid, who wrote beautiful books, and who was deaily 
loved m private by those who knew him, and whose 
intimacy with J H Newman or Mr Gladstone was a 
witness to his personal charm as a man of exceptional 
culture 

“Now this impression, however natural, is ridicul- 
ously inadequate, just because it fails to convey a hint 
of the primary quality which constituted the special 
power of his personality That quality was judgment 
He possessed judgment that is what we should begin 
by saving of him, if any one asked why we thought 
him so great No one in England could be counted 
upon to give so high and fine and sane and robust a 
decision on matters brought before him He gained 
this judicial authority by a rare combination of the 
special qualities which constitute right judgment His 
touch on a subject was singularly true he had strangely 
few infirmities, or prejudices, or lapses , he had all the 
felicitous instincts of an intelligence thoroughly trained 
and m hand , and, above all, he brought into play a 
conscience — a conscience peculiarly manly, firm, corn 
ageous, severe 

“ Here, m the direction of conscience, lay the central 
impulse of his life It might show itself, as it obviously 
did, m the field of scholarship, as an instrument oi 
literary criticism , or, again, it might make his study of 
Lord Bacon a perfect type of the method m which a 
moral verdict can be delivered through the impartial 
medium of history But this was not all It was in 
keen exercise over all the life of conduct, social, political, 
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moral It impelled him to fix his deepest intellectual 
interest on the study of conduct and chaiacter m nations 
and races , and, again, on the application of the Chris 
tian code of ethics to modern society It made him 
passionately alive to all that was going forward m 
Church and State, where he was intensely sensitive to 
the awful seriousness of the moral issues at stake 
The daily affairs of politics and diplomacy were for 
him the active scene on which good or evil worked out 
their immemorial war , and he watched on at the con 
flict with the solemn zeal of a prophet, m whosre eyes 
God's honour was engaged It was this which explains 
the heat of his words at a time like that of the Bulgarian 
massacres The decision to be taken at that hour by 
England was felt by him to he charged with all the 
momentous significance that would belong to a personal 
choice between right and wrong At such a public 
crisis, as m many a private one, a fire of moral mdigna 
tion would suddenly reveal itself m him which startled 
the ordinary man We are used to such passion over 
personal wrongs , there it gives us no surprise But a 
flame of righteous anger that has no trace of personal 
injury m it, and that leaps up at the sight of public 
wrong because it is wrong, and for no other reason — 
this is rare indeed And it was all the more startling, 
as it sprang from one so associated with courteous 
gentleness as the Dean Yet there it was No one 
could mistake it It was the pure, white anger of an 
outraged conscience When once you had caught sight 
of it you never forgot it It was recognised as the 
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typical expression of f his personality I have known 
people who have said that it was the only human ex- 
perience which gave them a clue to what v as meant by 
the paradox of St John, ‘the wrath of the Lamb’ 
Certainly, I can imagine no one whose rebuke would 
be more terrible to undergo One or two occasions on 
which I saw him deal with a committed offence remain 
imprinted on my imagination with unparalleled vivid- 
ness His condemnation was a punishment m itself 
at which one trembled Certainly, the minor officials 
of thef cathedral, whose contact with him was chiefly 
thiough matters of discipline, found him strangely full 
of awe 

“Not that his natural temper forbade lightness and 
gaiety , far from it He was playful , he delighted m 
domestic fun, and dearly loved a bit of humour He 
was quick, frank, elastic But there was at the base 
of his character a strain of austerity You felt it m 
the innermost fibres of his being There was the old 
Tractanan instinct of self - repression , there was its 
hatred of all that bordered on display, its aloofness 
from all that tended towards popularity or worldly 
success There was the deep undertone of one who 
had passed through the fire, who had survived the 
tremendous hour The strain of the great convulsion 
of 1845 which ‘strewed wrecks on eveiy coast’ had 
told on none more than on him And its stamp was 
still upon him — the stamp of an austerity which over- 
awed the men of a younger day, and made them seem 
of a weaker build and blood Pei haps, again, no one 
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can steep his soul m the woik of Dante, as he did, 
without winning from it some touch of severe unearth 
lmess Certainly he had the outlook of a warrior — not 
as one who loved the temper of a fight, which indeed 
he loathed, but as one who had been through it, and 
had known the strain and weight of the foe, and was 
awaie of all that yet might be again Theie was a 
sense m him of one holding a fort against grim odds, 
which survived out of the penlous days, and which 
kept him on the watch lest the attack should swing 
back his way This used to surpuse our lighter hearted 
generation, who had grown up since the terroi of the 
stoim ‘ The old war-horse was out to-day,’ I used to 
say when the Dean had shaken his head with an 
upward look of grave defiance, as at some threatening 
onset that he f 01 esaw bearing down The war-horse i 
Yes 1 That was again and again the picture that rose 
m my mind as the slight figure drew itself together, 
and the ej es hashed There would be no flinching m 
him when the trumpet began to blow , that was clear, 
as his mouth giew stern After all, behind all the 
smiling veils, this world (one felt) is an arena m which 
the battle of the Lord goes forward We shall not get 
through without a tussle, a fierce bout Evil is strong, 
and may come m like a flood , and m the great day 
of Armageddon he at least would not be found unready 
01 unarmed 

cc Thus he had won out of an older past, which was 
to us as an heroic epic, the spmt of the Christian 
soldier warring for the right But, on the other hand, 
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of all that elder raice, he was the one who most inti 
mately followed on with the new movements and the 
fresh temper He was absolutely m touch with the 
younger men No brick walls blocked them out, oi 
brought them into abrupt airest He did not encounter 
them with a challenge of suspicion, 01 hold them off at 
arm’s length He felt what was going forward, he 
believed m its worth , he took it seriously Eight to 
Ins very last yeais, he caught the spirit that was abioad, 
and was sensitive to its necessary differences fiom 
earlier types Thus the younger men could come to 
him with their vague and ciude aspirations, unafiaid 
and unchilled They weie sure of sympathetic con 
sideration— of a judgment that viewed their case irom 
inside They felt that he saw with then eyes , and, 
with that assurance, they could fieely yield to his 
authority, which it was a delight to recognise Theie 
was no one at all of the great heroes of the oldei 
struggles who came so close to them , and this was of 
vital significance during the crucial }ears, when the 
currents set moving by the Tiactanan impulse weie 
beginning to work out new giooves and receive fiesh 
tributaries Such changes must happen, and they aie 
haidest to effect or to tolerate where the ongmal effort 
has been most heroic And the Tiactanan stiuggle had 
been strangely heroic It had been played by great 
men, at a gieat crisis, on a great stage It had fascinat- 
ing personalities and dramatic movements, and undying 
memories And the Dean had been m the very heart 
of all that was most tQuchmg and most famous Yet 
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he was never imprisoned within tffe # tiagic attraction of 
that epoch m which he had placed so high a part So 
it was that, little as he himself would find it to his 
taste to enter into the battle over mbiics and cere- 
monies, he lecogmsed the necessity that threw the stress 
of the fight upon those points, when once the theological 
movement had passed out of the Oxford quadrangles to 
the streets of crowded cities His name, as much as 
any, forced those m authority to recognise that it was 
no affair of millinery or external ritual which they were 
labouring to repress He was found, at each tusis, 
ready to veufy the connection between the struggle for 
a larger doctrine and the struggle for a nchei ritual 
Nor only that , but when this stage of the conflict too 
was passing, and the position had been secured, and 
lawful liberty was greater, and, m consequence, the 
older movement was turned to other tasks, and took 
fresh interests, and began to be busy with the problems 
of contemporary thought, and with the new a nxi eties of 
Biblical criticism, he still would not hold himself back 
from those who had moved on to the new giound, but 
justified the necessity for the advance, perilous though 
it seemed to him , and not only corrected and guarded, 
but also appreciated and encouraged the effort that was 
being made to assimilate the fresh matenal of know- 
ledge It is difficult to exaggerate his influence m re- 
conciliation and m control at a juncture when old bonds 
were stretched near to breaking He stood between the 
old and the young, piocurmg the entire confidence of 
each, with an authority over both that was unique 
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“ Austerity and sympathy 1 These, fused into one, 
constituted him the type of moral judgment By these 
he took his noticeable place as a staudaid conscience by 
which men tested their motives and their aims That 
was his work m his stud} at St Paul’s That was what 
made him the counsellor m all emergencies, public or 
private e What does the Dean say ? ’ That was one of 
the necessary questions at each crisis So it was that 
Mr Gladstone turned to him as to no one else for advice 
on Church affans, for a verdict on men and books So 
it was tfiat he could be anxious to see him placed m the 
highest seat of authoritative government m the Church 
of England That desire was not merely a tribute to a 
refined scholar, it was the recognition of a force of 
moral judgment which had m it the authority essential 
for rule and leadership Such was the Dean, and as 
such there was quite a peculiar felicity in his being 
planted for nineteen years at St Paul’s, just where all 
who needed could find him , just where he could lay his 
fingei, with apt readiness, on the right or the wiong, 
just where he could be outside the actual hubbub, yet 
close at hand to those engaged m the thick of it And 
it was an especial joy during his closing years, when 
bodily infirmities withdrew him, of sad necessity, from 
most of the administration business, and when his acute 
conscience was driving him, with an almost morbid 
anxiety, to mutter continually ‘ resignation,’ to recognise 
that there, m his study, enclosed though he might be, 
he was still playing the part which it was his peculiar 
prerogative to fill He wa§ still actively justifying his 

T 
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office , for still men sought m km the judgment, the 
conscience, which they found nowhere else m so 
authoritative or pure a form 

“I have ventured to labour this point, for, alas J this 
eminent characteristic of the Dean is one that disappears 
wholly at his withdrawal by death The books which 
he wrote can still bear witness to his intellectual refine 
ment and his scholarly insight Every one can turn to 
them and feel the influence of their delicate style His 
letters will leveal something of his personal charm, 
which brought him throughout his whole career such 
singular devotion from all who knew him But there is 
nothing to tell of what he was as a living voice of moral 
authority, as a presence that put men and things to 
spiritual proof Yet this is exactly what made his 
position at St Paul’s so noticeable And it is only by 
keeping this clearly m view that the reading of the 
letters will give any measure of his personal significance 
“ ‘ There was such moral beauty about Church that 
they could not help taking him ’ So Maik Pattison 
lecords, when speaking of the Oriel Fellowship which 
he himself failed to get, m that strange autobiographical 
fragment, m which he seems to have set himself to 
record the worst both of himself and of every one else 
Amid all its sour pages, m which each high reputation 
appears distorted and discoloured, it is striking how 
at this one name, Eichard Church of Oriel, the book 
suddenly and always softens into tenderness ‘Moral 
beauty * 5 That is the note struck by the Dean’s life 
And its effect was irresistible. As m Pattison’s Memoir 
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so through all the stbim and stress of fifty years, m 
which passions ran high and conflicts were hot and 
blind, and slander and malice and uncharitableness plied 
then evil trade round each prominent chief, there was 
one name, and one name only, that never moved wicked 
tongues or kindled anger, one name that always, and 
from all, won unquestioned honour, and was beyond 
dispute or challenge, beyond spite and hatred, one 
name against which lay no suspicion, and which held by 
an unbroken spell the favourable and affectionate atten- 
tion of the rival controversialists It was that of 
Richard William Church Yet he took a very strong 
side He spoke very strong words He took an active 
part m the very hottest part of the battlefield Still, 
the note of honour and of peace prevailed wherever he 
was, and it did so, surely, through the power of this 
‘moral beauty 5 which won from Mark Pattison his 
solitary touch of unqualified admiration His career is 
a proof that there can be an unworldlmess, a spmtual 
temper, so true and so untainted, that it need not be 
afraid though all men speak well of it All men spoke 
well of Church And he could afford it That is 
the highest moral praise that can be given a man And 
that it should have been so does honour to the world 
that gave him honour We are always engaged m 
abusing the world for its admiration of glittering and 
superficial brilliancies, or of strength that is unscrupulous 
m its audacity , while it ignores the deeper powers that 
hide themselves m modesty and quietness No doubt, 
the world too often justifies our abuse , but, at. least, let 
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us recall that it gave itself the die m its treatment of 
Eichaid Church Never did any one moie resolutely, 
and almost morbidly, resist anything that could bring 
him into notice or win popularity Never was any one 
more determinedly bent on holding himself withdrawn, 
in hidden shadows, reserved and alone Never was 
there any one to whom it was more hateful, or more 
impossible, to do anything for effect And the gifts, 
moreovei, which this self repression held withdrawn 
were of a type that could make their full appeal only to 
the few — to those who would appreciate the flavour of 
fine and fastidious excellence They were just of the 
order which one would well expect to escape the judg- 
ment of the ‘ world’s coarse thumb and finger ’ Even 
Ins seimons, into which he was careful to put his best 
work, and which possessed for those who had ears to 
hear such incomparable charm, were not calculated to 
leach the multitude There were no physical effects to 
aid the impression The voice, though pure toned, was 
far from strong, and m delivery he held fast to the 
earlier traditions so characteristic of Newman and the 
Tractanan chiefs Gesture, action, were all ngidly 
discarded, and the voice letamed its even measured 
monotone throughout Again, he hardly ever preached 
on public occasions except where his duties compelled 
him, and this meant, m general, his rare sermons as 
Dean, and still rarer, as University preacher He never 
would let himself go out to meet the general attention 
“Thus both his gifts and he himself fought against 
public recognition And it might well have seemed 
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that he would have succeeded in retaining the seclusion 
that he desired Yet the special significance of his life 
is that he totally failed m this To very few men m 
his generation was it given to win such wide and un 
stinted recognition Dragged out of his hidden rectory 
to the Deanery of St Paul’s, and planted down m 
London’s central roar, he was accepted by one and all 
with an unquestioned and unqualified completeness, as 
bringing honour and weight to the post which he held 
We, at the cathedral, went about our woik with the 
consciousness that the dignity of a great name was 
behind us — a name which did not merely win the ad 
miration and love of those who knew him, but which 
had a hold upon the imagination of the large world out- 
side This man, upon whom the world had no power, 
told upon the world from which he abstained Devoid 
of the very taint of ambition, he obtained a singular 
authority which was accepted without cavil or debate 
Such an authority was a witness to the force and beauty 
of high moral charactei It testified to the supiemacy 
which belongs, of right and of necessity, to conscience 
His special gifts would, undei all conditions, have played 
a marked part, but they do not account for the im 
pressive sway exercised over such multitudes by his 
personality This it was which was so unexpected, 
this it was which it was given him to wield, m spite of 
himself To have reached that position without evei 
having made an enemy, without a quarrel, without % 
mistake, without a doubt, is a tribute not only to the 
chaiacter of him who so achieved, but also to the latent 
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goodness of a world which had the eye to recogifise what 
it possessed Amid all the miseries of misunderstanding 
and entanglements which beset great leputations, it en- 
heartens us all to be made to acknowledge that men, 
aftei all, can welcome with frank and generous freedom 
the power of high rectitude and the beauty of goodness 
No concessions need be made to the exigencies of practical 
life No slanders or suspicions need, of necessit}?-, en 
compass the path of those who would hold themselves 
pure It is possible for a man to pass through the 
world, upholding a severe standard which warns and 
checks and menaces, and yet so to do this as to touch 
and draw out the best that there is m each, and to win 
every one’s goodwill It is possible foi a man to keep 
clear of all animosities and bitterness, and to be m favour 
with all men, and yet never to swerve fiom the line of 
duty or to submit to the taint of a compromise It is 
possible, for it was done by Richard William Church 
Therefore it is that his memory is so fragrant and his 
name so full of good cheer This earth is proved by him to 
be a better place than we ourselves had thought it We 
look out at it with kinder eyes We have a larger trust m 
the power of righteousness, not only to enduie, but to con- 
quer and to charm We can tread oui path with a better 
heart now that we see that even here, amid the tangle and 
the tumult, c the path of the just is as a shining light ’ ” 

The letteis of the first year at St Paul’s give little 
beyond a huiried outline of the life to which the Dean 
had to accustom himself “ We have got into our new 
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house somehow,” he writes m the beginning of December 
1871 to his brother — 

I had my first celebration in St Paul’s this morning , the 
first time m the North Chapel at 8 am , and my first 
sermon at the 10 30 service I found that I could be 
partially at least heard At any rate I shall not feel afraid 
of the Dome when I am m ordinary strength In the after- 
noon Liddon preached, the first time I ever heard him He 
is very wonderful both m voice and words Lots of work 

cut out for me of all kinds Gregory is of cast iron 

An& a week later — 

I have lots to tell, but not much time for telling 
Liddon’s “ Conference ” on Tuesday was a remarkable occa 
sion He spoke for an hour to some seventeen hundred 
young clerks and shopmen In the evening we met a party 
of swells at Stanley’s — Due de Bioglie, Lord Lyttleton, 
Roundell Palmer, Capes and others , and yesterday I had 
my first city dinner with the Worshipful Company of Cloth- 
workers, ate my first turtle, and made my first speech It is 
an odd mixture of intense bore and flashes of amusement 
I have no time, no thoughts, and I have not opened a 
book for a fortnight except m church 

9 th December 1871 

Only a line to say that we are alive m spite of cold 
and fog, and whirl of all sorts We are waitmg anxiously 
for bulletins which come m continually from Sandringham 1 
Up to noon to-day there was slight improvement But we 
were watching all night last night, waiting for the announce 
ment which is sent from the Mansion house to the Dean, on 
which the great bell begins to toll 


1 During the illness of the Prince of Wales 
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The Thanksgiving service for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales was held m Si Paul's on the 27th of 
February of the following year, and was the Dean's first 
official experience of a great public ceremony 

To the Rev C M Church 

Deanery, St Pauls, 1th Match 1872 
Dear Charles — I am alive, which is the most m 
terestmg fact I have to communicate at present I don t 
think I ever was so tired m all my life as last Sunday 
evening However, all went well, m spite of « various 
anxieties on the part of the police authorities, w Inch did not 
make one’s task lighter , and now all I have to endure is 
the grumbles of people who did not get tickets, and who 
think that it was my business to prevent them getting 
squeezed when they found themselves m a ciowd This is 
the first letter that I have wntten during the last three 
weeks, which has not been more or less on business I 
assure jou I have been corresponding with very gre it pei 
sons, — -Archbishops, Prime Ministers, Plome Secretaires, and 
Lord Chamberlains — all, I was amused to find, just as if 
they were my oldest acquaintances It is odd how soon one 
gets into the official trick, and wntes without being afiaul 
of then grandeur 

I must send tins off Good bye I hope you aie all 
well — Evei youis affectionately, R W C 

To the Rev C M Church 

Windsor Castle, 13 th Apil 1872 
My dear Charles — I have had to come here to preach, 
and this time an additional bit of experience has come on 
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me, as' I was summoned to stay at the big place instead of 
the Deanery There was an amusing degree of uncertainty 
about the whole thing , first, whether I was to go to the 
Castle , then, if being there, I was to dine with the House 
hold or m the highest room the questions were finally 
settled so as to enlarge my ideas to the full extent Glad- 
stone is here, so that there was a bit of historical intei est 
m being at a dmnei with H M and her Minister It was 
very solemn, but not solemn as I expected people talked 
and even laughed, but not loud After dinner theie was a 
circle made round the room, and the Queen went round and 
talked’ a little with each set 

Gladstone has migiated to the Deanery, and I am 
gomg to meet him there at dinner It has been a beautiful 
day, and we have been strolling through the park, which is 
ilmost m its perfect charm, a want of fulness of leaf, but, 
on the other hand, the most exquisite first green — Ever 
yours affectionately, ft W Church 


To Dr Asa Gpay 

Londois, 1 th Nourriber 1872 

My dear Friend — Your letter gave me a qualm of 
conscience When did I write to you last ? Iam suie I 
cannot tell, but I am afraid a long time ago But I won’t 
waste time m apologies For once m my life I find m 
xeality what it is to be not master of one’s time Thank 
you very much for the account of your trans continental 
expedition It must indeed have been an experience for 
which not even Egypt could have given you points of com 
parison The pleasure of recognising alive , plants of which 
you had been telling the history, and ruling the elassifica 
tions, though only through their dead specimens, must have 
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been one wlucli not many people coi»ld share with you, and 
is one which I almost envy most among the pleasures of youi 
tour It must have been like finding friends m a strange 
land, and something more 

We have not much of a story to tell Last July we 
escaped from one of the hottest and most thundeiy summers 
remembered m London to the snows We took our eldest 
girl with us, and she proved a capital walker and good 
companion, and later my boy joined us 

We went first to the Oberland — Lauterbrunnen, Munen, 
Grmdelwald, Rosenlaiu — where we had some fine weather, 
and pleasant walks, with moderate climbing Mufren is 
charming , it is peiched up high, with a magnificent per 
spective view of the Jungfrau group, and an awful looking 
depth of valley between it and the great mountains Then 
we crossed the Gemmi, and got to the southern valleys run- 
ning from the Rhone up to the gieat mountains dividing 
Switzerland and Italy, the valleys parallel with the Zermatt 
valley, Evolena and Zmal, places which brought you back 
to our remembrance, for it was from thence that we came 
when we met you at the Eiffel and Zermatt They are 
charming places m fine weather, and we had some beautiful 
days with some very bad ones Still it was holiday, and we 
were well, and Mrs Church walked bravely, and the children 
scrambled up and found abundant edelweiss, and we were 
altogether happy But holidays come to an end, and we 
came back without misfortune And now London woik has 
fairly begun 

I am afiaid we neither of us like this life better than we 
did There is much going on which is interesting, and one 
is thrown across people whom one is glad to know But 
the worst is that there is neithei time nor chances to know 
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them much purpose* Among all the changes of my life 
the one which comes home to me as most of a change is, 
that having been used all my life to have one friend at 
least, to whom I could go and talk over any matter that 
turned up, now, in all London I have not one Numbers 
of friends with whom I am intimate and confidential on 
this or that public matter , hut literally not one to whom I 
could go and talk about things in general, or what specially 
interested myself Of course it is the fate of a new-comer, 
beginning London life late, and I am not complaining, only 
it is so odd and stiange m feeling On the other hand, I 
meet 'endless people whom it is only possible to meet m 
London — only it is tantalising to see so little of them 

St Paul’s is a big ship to command I hope things are 
mending a little m it, hut there is much to he done, and 
much to fight about, which is not much m my line But I 
must be satisfied if I leave it a little, only, better than I 
found it I hope I may do that 

Our best love to Mis Gray My boy is just gone 
to Ovford, to New College, and will, I hope, do well — Ever 
yoms affectionately, B W Church 


To Dr Asa Gray 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 22 nd November 1872 
My dear Eriend — We are just in our gloomiest 
part of the London year, a portion which the great city 
companies of London try to enliven with marvellous banquets 
m their various balls I v as at one last mgbt They are 

sights to see, for the halls, and plate, and dinner, and crowds 
of diners, and all the odd customs which are kept up m 
them These companies are the lineal hens of the old tiade 
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guilds of London , there are some si*fcy or seventy of # them, 
great and small, but the small ones are not much heard of 
The great ones — Fishmongers, Groceis, Merceis, Merchant 
Taylors, Salters, etc — are political powers, and possess huge 
levenues Well, I hope that you will come over soon, that 
you may see us in our present odd manner of life But I 
won’t promise, if you delay long, that you will find ns here 
— Yours ever affectionately, B W Church 


To Dr Asa Gray 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 2UJi July 1^73 
My dear Friend — We are just now under the 

influence of a great shock, which was felt through the countij 
last Monday at the news of Bishop Wilberfoice’s death 1 
He was a man of gieat mark, and now that he is gone, 
people admit this more fieely than they did He took such 
a leading part, that of course he came into violent collision 
with great numbers , and he was so abounding m resources 
of all kinds, that it was easy to say that he was too clever 
m all ways But the truth is that he was a statesman, andr 
a statesman’s ways m great religious divisions are liable to 
offend people of stiong, simple, perhaps one-sided, religious' 
ideas He was, I belie\ e, a thoroughly sincere man, with a very 
lofty and large idea of the religious aims to which he devoted 
his life He was a man of very large sympathies, of untiring 
interest m all that interested mankind — too extensile, per 
haps, m his mteiests for any deep and accurate knowledge — a 
very strong, bold, and earnest man Of all men of his time he 
comes next to Gladstone as a man of inexhaustible powers of 

1 The death oi Bishop Wilberforce had taken place by a tall from 
his horse 
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work Gladstone w%s f much attacked to him, and feels Ins 
loss greatly There was a great nobility of nature about 
him He was a man for the poorest and least educated 
rustics, just as much as for London churches and London 
di awing rooms, and was as genuine m his intercourse with 
the humble and poor as with those who responded to his own 
brilliant cleverness He is buned to day in a little county 
churchyard m Sussex, where he wished to lie, as his wife’s 
grave is there It was wished to bury him at Westmmstei, 
but his own desire was respected — Yours affectionatelv, 

R W Church 

The two following letteis contain the expiession of 
the Dean’s personal feeling towards two of the subjects 
of the day, which were being fiercely debated m Con- 
vocation as well as m public meetings in different parts 
of the country during 1873 The debates on Confession 
in Convocation led at length to a Declaration on Con 
fession, 1 drawn up and signed by Dr Pusey and some 
thirty members of the High Church party To this 
Declaration the following letter from the Dean to Dr 
Pusey refers — 


To Dr. Pusey 

Deanera, St Pauls, 11 th November 1873 
My dear Dr. Pusey — I have to thank you most sincerely 
for having been so kind as, in the midst of all that you have 
to do, to write to me yourself 

The Declaration sets forth nothing but what I hold 

1 A Declaration on Confession and Absolution, as set forth by the 
Church of England See Guardian , 10th December 1873, p 1589 
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to “be true But for myself, I have strong objection to 
collective Declarations of this kind, except m cases of the last 
extremity I regret and dislike most deeply such utterances 
as those of the Bishop of Gloucester But I cannot help 
thinking that they have been provoked, though not justified, 
by extreme statements on the other side — statements which, 
if tenable, are fatal to the position of the Church of England 
In a Declaration like this, people do not read or weigh the 
expressions, but only the heading and the names And they 
form ^ false conclusions from both And theie is the risk, 
which we saw verified m the case of the 483 , of men, .after 
signing, backing out on alleged misunderstandings I cannot 
help thinking that a calm and grave statement from yourself 
of what is contained m the Declaration, full as it would be 
of the cautious and considerate spirit necessary m dealing 
with such a difficult subject as confession, would weigh 
much more with English people than a Declaration how evu 
signed 

For myself, I should always be ready to maintnn the 
hberty which, it seems to me, the English Church gives on 
both sides I am most thankful to those who, like yourself, 
have turned our attention to this great and once neglected 
remedy and medicine for many sinful souls But, however 
inconsistent I may be called, I cannot go beyond liberty I 
cannot seem to he on the side of those who, if not m formal 
statement, yet practically, press for more 

I hope that you will forgive me if I have written too 
freely — With great respect and gratitude, yours ever, 

R W Church 

Another Declaration * to which the Dean’s name is 
1 See Guardian, 20th May 1874, p 626 
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attached appeared yf May of the next year, after the 
introduction of the Public Worship measure, and urged 
the danger of enforcing a rigid uniformity m the con- 
duct of Divine worship, especially in the matter of the 
Eastward position, and the wearing at fitting times of a 
“ distinctive Eucharistic dress ” 


To Precentor Venables 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 2 6th May 1SJ4 
My dear Sir — The Declaration was m the fhst instance 
intended for a limited number of clergy, whose names, it was 
supposed, would carry some weight But there has been 
such a strong wish to sign it expressed by many others, that 
a notice will be given m the papers this week, saymg where 
names may be sent to m order to be appended to the 
Declaration Any names sent to me shall be added to it 
I cannot be surprised at the opposite criticisms on the 
Declaration Doubtless they are just, from each person’s 
point of view , but the fault is m the odd and anomalous 
state m which the whole matter to which it relates is found 
to be 

My own feeling is much like yours about such things as 
vestments I understand the frame of mind vhich, partly 
out of special reverence for our highest service, partly out of 
regai d to what I suppose was early, if not the earliest usage, 
makes men wish for them But for myself, I should feel 
very uncomfortable if I had to wear them , and, indeed, I 
have never seen a specimen except the cope which our 
Bishop wears once a year at the ordination on Trinity 
Sunday I wish the congregation could have some con- 
stitutional voice m the matter The difficulty is how to 
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give it them No doubt there u clerical despotism , but, 1 
am assured, it is an evil not confined to Ritualists It 
would be a curious study to investigate the various forms of 
despotism under which, especially, country parishes groan 
A large place must be kept for female despotism — Youts 
very faithfully, R W Church 

These letters mark the new responsibilities which 
the Dean’s position at St Paul’s now brought upon 
him They serve also to lead up to the critical pcnod 
m (Ecclesiastical affairs which was brought about by 
the passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act sn the 
summer of 1874, —an Act passed “at the dictates,” 
to use Dr Liddon’s words, “of an unreasoning panic, 
and with much apparent disregard of the histoncal 
structure and spiritual independence of the Chuich of 
England ” 1 

Hitherto, at any rate since the changes of 1815, the 
Dean had been, to use his own words, little more thin 
an “outsider” to the mam current of vigorous and 
piactical Church life which had received and carried on 
the inspiration and principles of the Tractanan Move 
ment At Whatley, although always an attentive 
observer of its fortunes, his life, with its parochial duties 
and constant literal y occupation, had afforded few oppor 
tumties for any regular intercourse with the leaders of 
the High Church party, and of the younger men into 
whose hands the later development of the Movement 
had fallen he knew but little, as was shown m the lettei 
of the 7th April 1866, which describes the meeting of 

1 See preface to Thoughts on Present Church Troubles , p vm 
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old cunents and new^ Mi Keble’s funeral It was 
not until he came to St Paul’s that he was m any way 
brought into peisonal relationship with the ritualist 
puty, and then his appreciation of then woik could 
not hinder a sense of much that was provoking and 
extravagant m their teaching “I feel,” he wrote to 
Dr Pusey in 1873, “that some of these younger men, 
whom I cannot go along with, aie so very much my 
superiors, and beyond my cnticism, m their devotion 
and earnestness But I dread to think what the end 
may be '•from self-will and vfipLS, where otherwise, m 
spite of everything, there seems more hope than I can 
sec anywhere else ” 

But notwithstanding the feeling expressed by these 
voids, the aim of the Public Worship Act, of “putting 
down ritualism ” by means of prosecutions and impuson 
ments, offended at once his histone instinct and his 
sense of justice, and his letters show that his opposition 
to such a policy was resolute and uncompromising “The 
truth is, m a battle you must fight, ’ were words of his, 
and they give the clue to the position he now took up 
With all his hatred of controversy, and the fierce tempei 
and lough methods of controversy, he did not hesitate, 
m the long conflict which ensued, to take his place on 
the side of those who urged patience and toleiation and 
measures of impartial treatment towards the members 
of an unpopulai and suspected party 

In April 1874, the Public Worship Begulation Act 
was mtioduced into the House of Loids by the Aich- 
bishop of Canterbury, and m August it passed m the 
V 
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House of Commons How critical the occasion had 
become, and how serious was the stiam dm mg the 
passage of the bill, may be gatheied from some outspoken 
words of the Dean’s, wntten m the freedom of i private 
letter to his brother — 

DeaisEPY, Si Paul’s, July 18*4 

You have chosen wisely You would only have found 
here oppiessive heat, and people out of temper, and the 
beginnings of a Church breaking up from the impatience and 
folly of governors and governed The Church of England, 
at the beginning of the year, stood foi the strongest ^nd most 
hopeful Church m Christendom, with much excess and follv 
m it, as m all human things that have life, but growing into 
the only work for which a Church ought to live, — reclaiming, 
consoling, hmdmg up, teaching men to woislnp and icjoico ui 
the unseen Goodness and Glory The ignorxncc of some, the 
pride of others, the suspicious injustice of even wise and 
good men, have brought things to a pass, when those who ior 
fifty years have been steadily disbelieving in a break-up, 
have come to look at it face to face 

Writing on the 30th of July to Sir Frederic Rogers — 
or as he had now become, Lord Blachford — he adds — 

The hill you see is through Blakesley told me that the 
House was “ frenzied,” and that if it had been proposed to 
cut off the hands of all offending clergymen, they would have 
earned it It is too early really to decide on the pricticil 
meaning of all this We shall see m the course of the autumn 
But every one must feel it to he very grave 

A year had yet to elapse before the practical working 
of the measure could he tested But when once it had 
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passed into law therfr were many among moderate High 
Churchmen, to whom the growth of ritualism had been 
always distasteful, who urged acquiescence m its enforce 
ment Such was the view taken by Lord Blachford, to 
whom many of the letters which follow on Church 
matters are addressed Some words m a letter from 
the Dean, written immediately aftei the passing of the 
bill, reveal the difference which was already beginning 
to arise m their judgment “I quite enter into your 
point of view,” the Dean writes, “ though it is not quite 
my own If it were a mere question of keeping order 
and restraining absurdity, I should go along with you 
quite But unfortunately there are strong and lnecon- 
cilable parties, and there is a Church Association, rich 
and organised, and a strong popular current of feeling, 
pirtly reasonable, partly ignorant, but anyhow formidable 
and not very discriminating It may cool down, but I 
shall be surprised if it is allowed to do so 99 

Other letters follow, which illustrate this difference 
of opinion even more distinctly 

To Lord Blachford 

Deanepy, St Paul’s, 1th December 1874 
My dlar Blachford — I have looked over your review 1 
In all that you say I think I quite agree, notably m the warn 
mg against effeminacy and excess But I think that I should 
hai e given Hope more credit for sharing m this feeling, and 
wishing to check it It seems to me that this is a time when 

1 A renew of Worship m the Church of England, by A J Beresford 
Hope — Guardian, 9th December 1874 
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ritual is taking a shape which ma)' permanent, and that 
there is a chance, which never was before, of settling the 
outline and principle of an intelligent, appropriate, expressive, 
outward form or shape of worship, within the lines of the 
Piayer-Book, fairly interpreted Of course I mean accoidmg 
to the ideas of worship which belong to the movement And 
it is from this belief that Hope writes, without imposing what 
he accounts fit and proportionate ritual on those whose 
divergences from his idea of doctrine are, m fact, sanctioned 
and allowed in the Church I don’t think he wants an 
excessive and ornate, much less a fiddling and fussy ritual , 
but, as there is no escaping the subject, whether you^care for 
it or no, he wants it careful, appropriate, and, where the 
place calls for it, grand, — as good and suitable as it can be 
In fact, he writes as much against the Ritualists as against 
the Puritans — Ever yours affectionately, R W 0 


To the Same 

Deanery, St Pauls, nth January 1875 
My dear Blachford — The Chustmas Pantomime m 
Spam is a more promising one than usual I suppose this 
is what they have been driving at there for some time, and 
probably they have got what they wanted, after their sicken- 
ing with the Intransigentes I suppose it will make Spam 
a piece on the chessboard once more, and on the anti Bismarck 
side 

Gladstone was here yesterday, lunching with us Pie is 
still boiling with anti Vatican wrath He corresponds 
with Dollmger, and is getting very much interested m the 
religious (and, I suppose, also the political) prospects of his 
party , and he wants the Guardian to have a special place 
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for German ecclesiastical affair Certainly Stephen’s augur} 
about Gladstone, that he was deficient m combativeness, is 
one of the most whimsical bad shots that I know 

I had a curious interview with another great man the 
othei day The Archbishop asked Liddon and me to come 
over to Addington and have a “free talk 55 with him about 
Church matters The invitation arose out of a talk with 
Lake, who reported its substance to the Archbishop We 
went, and found him very civil and courteous, and though 
he talked the most, he let us have our say Nothing much 
came of it , but it was a good thing to have seen one 
another, and talked quietly by the fire m his study His 
point was — no legislation nothing to bring things before 
Pail l am ent, which does not want to meddle , but trust the 
new court, and make it as good a court as you can He 
disclaimed all designs against the “great historical High 
Church party, as represented by Bishop Andrewes,” and 
went as near as he properly could to a sort of apology for 
the stiength ot his language m his speeches last session I 
could not help wishing that he had had the talk last year 
Fe had also seen the week before a number (some twelve) of 
High Church clergy to whom he had talked m the same line 
—conciliatory — and allowing them to state their points, and 
wishing to meet them But as to what is to be done, it is 
not so easy to see , and except his own disposition for peace, 
there was not much to be gathered from what he said — 
Ever yours affectionate!} , E W C 

The following letters are examples of a kind of cone- 
spondence m which, as his influence made itself more 
widely felt, the Dean became more and more frequently 
engaged The letters themselves will be found to mdi- 
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cate the nature of the questions* to which they are a 
reply 

To * * * * 

Deanery, St. Paul's, 3rd March 1875. 

My dear Mr. * * * — You are right in suggesting 
that I have not much time for answering, as they ought to 
be answered, such hard questions as yours. I wish I had, 
for they are very interesting ones, I can only write first 
thoughts, which you must take for what they are worth. 

The fact of what is meant by original sin is as mysterious 
and inexplicable as the origin of evil, but it is obviously as 
much a fact. There is a fault and vice in the race , which, 
given time, as surely develops into actual sin, as our physical 
constitution, given at birth, does into sickness and physical 
death. It is of this inherited tendency to sin in our nature, 
looked upon in the abstract and without reference to con- 
crete cases, that I suppose the Article 1 speaks. How can we 
suppose that such a nature looks in God’s eyes, according to 
the standard of perfect righteousness which we also suppose 
to be God’s standard and law. Does it satisfy that standard ? 
Can He look with neutrality on its divergence from His 
perfect standard ? What is His moral judgment of it as 
a subject for moral judgment ? 

What He may do to cure it, to pardon it, to make allow- 
ances for it, in known or unknown ways, is another matter, 
about which His known attributes of mercy alone may 
reassure us, hut the question is — How does He look upon 
this fact of our nature in itself, that without exception it has 
this strong efficacious germ of evil within it, of which He 
sees all the possibilities and all the consequences ? Can He 


1 The ninth of the Thirty-nine Articles, Of Original or Birth Sin. 
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look on* it, even m germ* with complacency or indifference * 
Must He not judge it and condemn it as m itself, "because 
evil, deserving condemnation ? I cannot see what other 
answer can he given hut one, and this is what the Article 
says 

But all this settles nothing about the actual case of 
unbaptized infants, any more than the general necessity 
of believing the Gospel settles anything as to the actual 
case of heathens who have never heard of the Gospel 
If, without fear, we leave them to the merciful dispen- 
sations, unrevealed to us, of Him who is their Father, 
though they do not know Him, much more may we leave 
infants who have never exercised will or reason But in 
both cases we are obliged by facts and Scripture to acknow 
ledge sinfulness and sm In Christians, and those who may 
know of the Gospel, this is cured, relieved, taken away, by 
known means which He has given us In those who, by no 
lault of their own, are out of His family and Church, we 
cannot doubt, both from what we know of Him, and from 
what He has told us, that He will provide what is necessary 
Bi t still there is the sinfulness and the sm , and as sm, qua 
sm, we can only suppose that He looks on it with displeasure 
and condemns it 

I don’t see that the Article, which is only treating of sm 
and sinfulness, and not of its remedy or God’s love, does 
more than express what must be God’s judgment on all sm, 
even m germ How He deals with it is a separate matter 

I must leave this hurried scrawl to your kind considera 
tion — Yours faithfully, R YT Church 
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To THE Sami£. 

Deanery, St. Paul’s, (Uh March 1S75. 

My dear Mr. * * * — What I meant was, that owing 
to the imperfection of our faculties of conception and expres- 
sion, almost all abstract truths are only parts of the truth, and 
require to be limited or supplemented by other unexpressed 
assumptions and supposed truths, to he true in fact and 
reality. You must allow for friction in practical mechanics ; 
and real points and lines have other qualities from geometrical 
ones. Yet we lay down our mechanical laws and geometrical, 
propositions. 

So I take it, in a quasi-scientific statement, like that of 
the Article. It states an abstract truth which, to he made 
really and fully true, has to be completed or limited by other 
known and supposed truths. The Article considers — What 
does human nature, as such , with its universal fatal taint, 
and its tendency to evil, deserve of the perfect righteousness 
of God ? Not what must A B, with all his circumstances 
and personal qualities, etc., loolc for in fact at God’s hands. 
The best man confesses himself, and truly, a miserable sinner ; 
but it would be strange to apply the hare naked idea of a 
miserable sinner to some good man whom we love and 
reverence. 

Geocentric and heliocentric motions and aspects are dif- 
ferent, yet are both portions of the same fact looked at from 
different positions. 

The statement in the Article seems to me parallel, in its 
unqualified breadth, to our Lord’s words, “ Except a man. be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Why cannot 
he, except there is in every man something which incurs 
God’s displeasure ? And must we not believe that that some 
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things is taken away fyy a new bn th, m all who are saved, 
either by the means of giace which we know, or by otheis 
unknown to ns — Yours faithfully, R W Church 

A foicign holiday brought with it even more than 
oidmary refreshment, aftei the fatigues and anxieties of 
the previous year For the fiist time foi many years, 
the Dean, as the following letter shows, had allowed 
himself to be tempted beyond the range of his much 
loved Swiss valleys — 


To his Wife 

Lug Also, 25 th July 1875 

Yes, really not gone aftei all — the cause why is lemaik 
able Wo meant to start about eleven for Como, and to 
have been tlieie by this time But we thought it our duty 
Qibt to see one ol the lions of Lugano, a great fresco Cruci 
huon by Luini I happened to go first before breakfast, and 
it stiuck me at once as a really wonderful picture I went 
home to breakfast, and after bieakfast G came with me to 
examine it I think his verdict agrees with mine It is a 
gieat wall picture on the east wall of the nave, as (I think) 
it Varallo , high up, with a front plane of some fifty life size 
figures Behind were two other planes, the upper and most 
distant containing the Agony and the Ascension } the second 
distance, just above the heads of the foreground persons, four 
scenes— the Purple Robe, the Bearing the Cross, the Entomb 
ment, and the Risen Lord meeting St Thomas The two 
sides answered to one another, as preparation and result of 
the great foreground scene, which they did not the least dis 
tuib, either m colour or grouping Then came the fore 
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ground full of animation — sufferings quarrelling, perjUcAcd 
observation, satisfied hate, sympathy, indifference, curiosity, 
passionate devotion, conviction forced m spite of all the 
strangeness of the event The haters were on the side of the 
impenitent malefactor, the lovers and adorers and respecters 
on the side of the penitent one But though the symmetiy 
was evident when you studied it, there was nothing to strike 
the eye till you looked and thought Then out of and far 
above this talking, watching, quarrelling, hating, sorrowing 
crow d, rose high, much higher than m ordinary Crucifixions 
three*" tall crosses, with three corpses on them, just dead, and 
they rose far above all that is of the earth, its struggling? and 
ignorance and passions, into the dark violet air, where all 
was still, even the company of angels above, who were 
watching and weeping m silence The feature of the pic 
ture is these three very tall crosses, lifting their dead from 
the earth to the invisible world, and the company of the 
silent angels, and seeming, without saying so, to connect 
what had happened m the sight and by the deed of men 
with what happened in the presence of the angels This 
seems to me the idea of the picture , but this is nothing 
As soon as we came to look at it through glasses (it was a 
beautifully bright morning) every detail, every group, eveiy 
face, showed such unfailing feeling on the painter’s part foi 
the whole, such exquisite ideas of beauty, such nobleness, 
such intense and yet most guarded and moderated passion, 
such power under control, such respect — if I may so say — 
for the expression of the deepest and most awful feelings, 
that I am silly enough to say that I cannot recall a grander 
picture of the kind, or many grander of any kind Of course 
the well known Luim face came m often, but let it , I never 
knew what a beautiful face it was till I saw it m this church 
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Well, £he long and short, of the story is that 1 was fascinated, 
and thought eleven a great deal too eaily to leave Lugano 
I had not seen for long a picture which so much interested 
me So I made interest with G to stay and have my leisure 
to look at it — Ever yours affectionately, R W C 

To Lord Blachford 

Deanery, St Paul’s, Uh May 1876 

My dear Blachford — We have just been having 

an interesting military funnone — receiving the old colouf s of 
the 77£h Regiment to be hung up m the cathedral The} 
weie (u the colours) m the Crimea, where the 77 th were 
the first considerable body of English who came m contact 
with the Russians on the morning of Inkermann, and knocked 
back one of SimonofFs columns m a wonderful w ay, according 
to Kmglake They came some two hundred, laid their old 
colours on the altar, and then took them to the place where 
they are to be fixed , and then all defiled before them, the 
band playing “ Auld lang syne,” and the colonel giving a 
parting kiss to the flags as he delivered them to me 

A few words written at the end of the year recall 
the strength of feeling at the time of the Bulgarian 
atrocities and before the Russo Turkish war — 

12 th December 1876 

Everybody is very savage with everybody about Turks 
and Russians I think I never remember such an awkward 
time for meeting people (until you know you are on the 
same side), except at the height of the Tractarian row 

Divergences of opinion on Church matters were 
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scarcely likely to grow less maiked as ritual prosecutions 
continued Loid Elachford, the Dean’s most constant 
and intimate correspondent, had wiitten strongly m 
condemnation of the ntualist position, and the following 
letteis express the Dean’s sense of the divergence, and 
his unchanged judgment on the course which was being 
taken — 


To Lord Blackford 
Deanery, St Pauls, Uh January 1877 

My dear Bl ichford — I have no difhculty m agieemg 
with you about the indefensibleness of Mr Tooth’s position , 
not, though, on the point of the oath , I having no liking 
for violent measures — perhaps because I am disposed to be 
cowardly 

Noi lia\e I difficulty m agreeing about the fact of accept 
auce by the Chuich of State intei ference and control 1 
am icady to admit it from the veiy first I am sufficiently 
prone to scepticism to doubt all absolute theories as to ught 
on either side It has always been a matter of arrangement 
accoidmg to circumstances, and the force which each side 
had 

But, as you know, I cannot understand how it can he 
thought that this is really the whole of the question Besides 
the matter of obedience to courts as interpreters of law, comes 
the question why the courts were created, how they have 
interpreted the law, what is the policy which the governors 
of the Church have thought it necessary to pui sue m respect 
to a party or a set of opinions m the Church, and which has 
dictated recent legislation, of which the results are now 
coming on. And here, I am afiaid, we look at things from 
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different* points of vi^ws Yon are more likely to be right 
than I am m all this tangle But whether I can make good 
my view or not — which is a question of mental force — I have 
thought, and tried to think, a great deal about it And I 
can only see m the legal decisions, and in the measures which 
have brought forth their results m the present crisis, a misuse 
of law such as has before now been known in history, and a 
policy of injustice towards an unpopular party, which has, I 
think, as much to say for itself as any other m the Church, 
which has done good service to the Church, and which, pro- 
voking as it has often been, has had more than parties m 
Englisli controversy usually have to provoke them I could 
condemn Mr Tooth as heartily as you do , but then I must 
have condemned even more strongly greater men than Mr 
Tooth 

I am afraid that we must be content m this matter to be 
on opposite tacks I know quite well what your object is, 
to abate and rebuke extravagance, and to keep us together 
And I shall be very glad if what you say is effective for w hat 
we both have at heart, the good of the English Church But 
&s I said, I cannot quite see things as you do And to say 
the truth, I do not at present see the way out of the mistakes 
that have been made on all sides If it weie not that the 
English Church has survived as great difficulties before, I 
should think that matters were very serious just now 

I have written this before I could look at your article 
which came this morning I have not read it, and I think 
that on the whole I had better not I do not belong to the 
English Church Union, and have always been rather afraid 
of it But it fnust be remembered that such associations are 
familiar to English parties, and exist on both sides , and the 
of the ECU has been, as far as I know, mainly a 
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defensive one But it yon can mal^e them cautious and 
reasonable it will be a great gam I do not doubt they need 
it — Ever yours affectionately, R W C 


To the Same 

Deanepy, St Paul’s, 12 th January 1877 
Dear Blachford — With the tone of your last article 1 
quite agree, and with the reminder m it of the gravity of the 
question But I think there is a further point — not only 
how much the Church has accepted, but how much she is to 
accept 

And further, supposing that there is great danger m 
accepting, how she is to resist accepting or prevent it And 
this is to me a very difficult question It is idle m the 

present state of opinion to think of changing laws without 
mischief, for you cannot do it without breaking up the com 
promise under which the Church has gone on since the 
Reformation No one can doubt what a legislative settle 
ment of the dispute would be at present It would be 
Hanoverians legislating for Jacobites 

I am inclined to agree with you about the desirableness 
of questioning all oaths 1 Though I think that an oath ought 
not to be pressed against men except on verv clear ground I 
remember the way in which m the early days we were 
twitted at Oxford with breaking our oaths, and how the 
Provost once came down on me w ith the oath about obeying 
the u consuetudmes ” of the college, when we were agitating 
about a change m the way of giving college testimonials — 
Ever yours affectionately, R W C 


1 See Article m Guardian , 3rd January 1877, p 9 
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'Voting to his brother, who was now Canon of Wells, 
and who had written legrettmg the loss of frequent 
intercourse, which the distance now between them, and 
the ties of work, entailed, he says — 

To Canon Church 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 16th February 1877 

Dear Charles — Yes, it is a long time One gets eaten 
up with cares, and talks, and committees, and sermons, and 
finally does nothing of what one ought to do I think the 
only Ihmg that has struck one is the quiet which pervades 
all things The debate was dull Mjdhat’s head over heels 
was hke a sphinx’s riddle, very odd and amusing no doubt, 
but really too puzzling as to what it might lead to, to elicit 
either jokes or prophecies Thg Fall Mall does not know- 
what to make of things , it suggests the thought of a serious 
split m the Cabinet and of a Beaconsfield contra mundum 
But no one can tell I am going to dme quietly with Glad- 
stone to morrow, and perhaps may gather something But I 
‘expect to come away as wise as I shall go I doubt if he 
knows himself what he is going in for , he is ignorant of two 
mam elements — what will Russia do, and what will the 
English public do I believe myself that Russia means wax , 
but it is only a guess 

The Church w orld is as quiet as the political — with Tooth 
still m prison, with Bodmgton coming on before Lord Pen 
zance on the 20th, and the judgment 1 not to come out till 
after Easter, and evervbody rather anxious as to what “ other 
people ” will do, so anxious that nobody asks or talks, except 

1 Tlie Judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Prny Council on 
the Folkestone Ritual case 
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to sympathiser, either foi or agunst Mr^ Tooth, who appears 
behind his bars this week m Vanity Fair with a rather 
friendly notice 

Wilkinson has been preaching to large gatherings at onr 
midday shoit service this week Kno\ Little, if he is well 
enough, goes on next w eek The Bishop of Manchestei was 
here yesterday, full of the success of his mission time, and 
te llin g touching things of his talks with the theatrical folks 
— Ever yours affectionately, R W C 


To the Dean of Durham 

Dxanepy, St Paul’s, 29 Hi March 1877 

My dear Lake — Tlnnk you for your note — foi the 
freedom with which you have spoken, which w as, ol course, 
what was invited m sending } ou the paper 1 — and for your 
kindly frankness to myself 

I am quite ware of the objections that may be urged 
against such a paper — they are as thick as blackberries , and 
so far from its being a “ Panacea,” I should have very little 
hope that it, or anything else, is m time to do any good, 
except that there is the experience of the last thirty or forty 
years to encourage us I am a most unwilling convert to 
the demand for any present legislation But I should like 
you, or any one else, to show us what better prospect there 
is b} any other course The first step to disestablishment 
was taken when the Archbishop called m the aid of Pailia 
ment to put down disputes that ought to have been left to 
time and patience, and wise influence, to settle My own 

1 An Address presented to the Archbishops and Bishops, 7th Apnl 
1877 , followed by an explanatory letter from the Dean bee 
Guardian, 8th April and 2nd Maj , pp 438 and 602 
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tear is tffet it is too *ate to undo the mischief I don’t 
expect much from the paper , but, at any rate, it enables 
people to state their position 

Let the Ritualists have common justice m such a Church 
as ours, and not the Mackonochie and Purchas judgments 
expressed by Lord Penzance, on the motion of outsiders 
and the Church Association, and then it will be time to call 
on moderate people to protest against them But I will 
never be a party to screwing up the Church extra tightly m 
one particular point, and leaving it as loose as it is m others 
which are as grave I certainly do think that we have great 
cause to complain of the way m which law has been ad- 
ministered among us I don’t know wh?t rumours you have 
heard about the forthcoming judgment But those which I 
have heaid are not comfortable, though I do not trust any 
of them But the thing is, that I am afraid it is too late to 
take out the stmg of former pioceedmgs 

You cannot be more afraid of disestablishment than 
I am But I am bure of this, that the Archbishop’s trust in 
such Church law as now goes under the name, and Ins fore 
mg on men’s minds, by a policy of coercion, how much 
Parliament, as it is, may claim to do with the internal 
interests of the Church, will not help to avert it That it 
may be averted by any sacrifice except of justice and honour, 
I pray day and night — Ever youis, 

R W Church 

The consecration of Dr Benson as the first Bishop of 
Tiuro took place m St Paul’s, on St Maik’s Day, 1877, 
and was m many ways a mem orable day It was one of the 
first occasions m St Paul’s, when a great religious cere- 
mony was earned out with all the older and beauty of 

x 
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a perfected musical seivice To*Ue Dean, as t^e follow 
mg lettei shows, it was further marked by the step 
which had been made m a private friendship — 

To the Bishop of Truro 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 16th May 1S77 

My dear Bishop of Truro — It is difficult to answer fit 
tmgly a lettei like yours But you will take the will for the 
deed, and believe that with the humility with which I ought, 
I do most heartily respond to its undeserved and overflow 
mg kindness It is a long time since such a p issage as that 
connected with you* conseciation has happened in my life 
I had no right to such happiness, in seeing you and know- 
ing you, and m such a blight, unclouded day as that when 
we were allowed to welcome you, and when I was allowed 
so to take leave of you, and wish you Godspeed on your 
great undertaking St Paul’s, I think, was woitliy to be 
the scene of such a beginning, and of the lemaikable com 
pany assembled m it But it was your kindness which has 
given me so much place m that day It has made a mark 
m my birthdays 

I am sure that what was so begun must piosper I sup 
pose that the courage and the brightness which shone foith 
on that day must have its trials But the day was an 
earnest that the idea and piesage of Lightfoot’s sermon would 
be fulfilled I hope you may he permitted to add m Corn 
wall another to the many victories which the revived English 
Church has achieved, and which, m spite of disasteis and 
menacing troubles, make it the most glorious Church id 
Christendom — Ever yours affectionately, 


B. *W Church 
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The ^prds of hoppfcd anticipation with which the 
foregoing letter closes ar'e the more noteworthy, when 
the circumstances under which they were written are 
recalled In many ways, as previous letters have shown, 
the moment was one of grave anxiety Mr Tooth was 
still m prison m Holloway Gaol, the Privy Council 
decision on the Eidsdale Case had just been given, 
further prosecutions under the Public "Worship Act were 
spoken of as possible and even probable To one m the 
Dean's position it was becoming a practical question 
whethef the time had not come to throw up place and 
position m protest against the further continuance of 
such a condition of things 

“I wish I could have a talk with your people,” he 
writes to the Warden of Keble, “ who more represent my 
way of looking at things than some of our hot and de 
spairmg spirits here But the perplexity is great And 
yet ” — and the words recall the little outburst of proud 
confidence contained m his letter to the Bishop of Truro, 
written a day or so before — “there is no more glonous 
Church m Christendom than this inconsistent English 
Church, nor one which has shown such wonderful proofs 
of Christian life ” 

In the two letters that follow, to the same corre 
spondent, the Dean enters at greater length into the 
question of his personal position, and the action which 
the circumstances of the moment might demand from 
him 
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To the Warden #of Keble 

Deanery, St Paul’s, l§th May 1877 

My dear Talbot — I think that your note demands from 
me" something like an attempt to say what I feel m this 
matter 

Nothing that has happened has shaken, and I do not 
think that anything of the same sort could shake my belief 
m the present English Church It has defects and ano 
marlies m plenty, but so has every Church that I know ot, 
or that I ever heard of And there is m it a vigour, a jower ot 
recovery, and an increasing value for what is good and true, 
which I see nowhere else But it is a question what in- 
dividuals ought to do when, either m a Church or a nation, 
they seem to see a policy deliberately followed by those who 
happen to have power which appears to them to be unjust, 
encroaching, and unconstitutional If they have no special 
position they can grumble, protest, and wait, hoping for 
better things But if they are m a place of honour and 
emolument, where yet they can do nothing, and where they 
aie under the temptation of silence and compliance from 
private motives, submission and waiting are not so cleai 
duties If they cannot hinder mischief, they may at least 
resign 

I cannot help believing that the course of government 
lately m the English Church is such a policy as I have 
described The Bishops, frightened by a movement which 
they have not tried to understand or govern, have encouraged 
appeals to law The law courts have roughly attempted to 
maintain existing usage The Archbishop has aggravated 
the mischief by stirring up the country by a measure 
intended to facilitate the operation of this judge-made law, 
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while ht^teadily discoui^enances any attempt to eontiol it 
by the only constitutional* organ ol legislation left to the 
Church And the end is, that, while all sorts of liberties 
are allowed to parties in the Church which the public 
opinion of the hour sanctions, a tight screw is put on ©ne 
unpopular one, and a grotesquely one sided and stiff con 
formity to minute legal interpretations of rubrics is enforced 
by penalties, and is preached and paraded as the crucial test 
of loyalty to the Church and honest obedience to the law 

To me this seems to be unjust, unconstitutional, and 
oppressive It is certainly exasperating and impolitic ]?ut 
the only* way m which I can show that I am in earnest m 
so thinking and speaking, is by quitting the high position 
which I hold 

You will believe, that though I never wished to come 
heie, it is a serious thing to give up, and begin again to 
find something by which to help my family That is one 
thing to hold one back Another is, that I most earnestly 
desire to do nothing to shake confidence m the English 
Church itself I don’t believe m disestablishment I can 
see m it nothing but the present victory of mischief m the 
Church and m the nation And any man’s move, even 
a simple resignation, under these circumstances, gives a 
shake And I am m great perplexity as to what I ought to 
do, remembering that the Church never gams by what looks 
like inconsistency and weak compliance by her ministers 
who have a considerable stake to lose — Ever yours affec 
tionately, R W Church 
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To the Warder of Keble 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 23 rd May 1877 
My bear Talbot — I don’t know liow to thank you for 
the way m which you have taken my note, and for all the 
undeserved confidence you have shown to me All you say 
is most weighty Public interests, such as those of the 
English Church, must be put before private feelings, and up 
to a ceitam point a man is bound to sacrifice his character 
and reputation — everything but his truth and honour — to 
public interests But then comes the large question of 
public interests, and what they involve 

The Church is threatened by many things But certainly 
not the least fatal mischief will be the continuance of this 
system of vexatious and worrying prosecutions and appeals 
to law If they cannot be stopped there really will be only 
one remedy, and that is something that will clear the air, 
even at the cost of some present sacrifice and trouble to the 
Church With all the terrible losses of 1845, I am not 
sure that without them we should have done as well as we 
have They awed people, and made them think , and gave 
time for the latent strength of the Church to grow quietly 
No losses now could equal those, nor could they be m the 
same direction , and the Church is infinitely stronger 
What we want is to frighten Ritualists out of self will and 
extravagance, and the people m power from worrying 
Ritualists I believe both sides, going on m a dogged, 
helpless conventionalism, want a lesson It might carry 
some Ritualists off their legs , but it would convince the 
Archbishop — what he does not believe — that men, who are 
not Ritualists, are m earnest, and will not stand his policy 
— Yours affectionately, R W Church 
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T$ Canon Church 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 22 nd May 1877 
Dear Charles — I hope you have a brighter Whitsun- 
tide than we ha\ e It has turned cold and gloomy again 
We are all dismal and uncomfortable ourselves No one 
knows what is coming from this judgment, or what anybody 
ought to do Things are quiet so far But I suppose that 
the Association will soon make its mo\e, and Mr Tooth will 
do something wonderful, and then the row will begin If 
people can be let alone there is a chance of peace , but I 
fear th*ey will not There are rumours that Randall is to 
he attacked It is not easy to know what to say or do 

I am going with Stanley to-morrow to see old Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe I wonder what he will say — The 
public rows are diversified with little private duels between 
Liddon and Archdeacon Allen about the use of the pulpit 
at St Paul’s And, meanwhile, the great war is quietly 
preparing m the East, and perhaps a rebound of it m the 
West We may see some strange things this summer I 
aan sorry that Gladstone is gone to Birmingham The 
Libeial party may be reconstituted, but I gieatly fear the 
price 

8th June 1877 

My visit to the great Elchi was very interesting He 
hoped that the General’s paperb would be published, and 
said that he thought he had sent me some Did he send 
any to you $ I am not sure that he did not take me for 
you He told stories about the destruction of the Janissaries, 
and the way in- which he had taught Sultan Mahmoud and 
Reschid Pasha (whom he thought the ablest Turk he had 
known) their business The old lion plainly liked to fight 
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his battles over again He was wrapped up in dressing- 
gown, etc , but bis face was fresh, ahi. his eye as Aeen as a 
hawk’s He is past ninety Duf you see Stanley’s lines on 
his birthday ? We have Midhat for our neighbour at the 
Royal Hotel, Blackfnars He dined with Lord Stratford 
and discouised to him about the constitution Lord S 
plainly thinks things looking ill He has a feeling for the 
Turks, that he might whip them, being, as they are, very 
naughty boys, but that no one else ought to — Ever 
\ours affectionately, R W C 


To Dr Asa Gray 

20£& June 1877 

My dear Friend — I received the other day a volume of 
sermons, Dr Walker’s, which Mrs Gray was kind enough to 
send me Will you thank her very much for remembering 
me, and thinking that they would interest me They do 
much There is a masculine, nervous strength about them, 
which is less common now than it used to be , a grip of the 
subject and idea, which brings out what it is and mean§, 
closing with it like a wrestler, and not fencing with it 
His direct, forcible style brings home to one the loss m our 
modern writing of that vigorous, unadorned manner of 
writing, which people, spoilt by modern fashions of wilting 
round and round a thing, and playing a sort of sheet- 
lightnmg over it, are apt to call bald To me this is always 
\ery refreshing The best writing of the last century is of 
this kind , and it is a relief to find oneself face to face with 
serious and weighty thoughts, without being distracted by 
ornament and iUu stration, peihaps questionable, certainly 
that one can do without The sennons seem to me a 
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fine sample of feal, solid, and original thoughts, severely, 
and therefore impressively, put into words 

I should like to talk to you about our home affairs 
We are passing through a state of confusion, political and 
ecclesiastical, that may pass away, but may lead to serious 
changes People are foolish, and wise people become foolish 
m their ways of opposing folly, and drive on the foolish 
people further , and so things end m something like a 
persecution of unpopular parties And we have only just 
escaped, if we have escaped, a war, on behalf of these hope 
less Turks, m one of our crazy panics about Russia* and 
India,* The world is wise , but it is very apt to be wise 
after, not before, the e\ent Give our best remembrances 
and love to Mrs Gray, and do arrange soon to come our 
way — Ever yours affectionately, R W Church 


To Lord Blachford 

Wells, 6th October 1877 

My dear Blachford — I have not yet had time to read 
jnore than Greg’s paper m the new Symposium I always 
read anything of his on moral or religious questions It is 
like reading Lucretius or Horace, m the reality of the pathetic 
strain m which he writes Other people, even * * * , 
cannot shake off what Christianity has planted m their blood, 
even if they deny it with all the violence m the world 
They are unconscious believers m better things to come, and 
can no more help it than they can help thinking in English 
But Greg always seems to me really to look on life as they 
did who had never heard of revealed religion There is a 
genuine feeling about life, as without any knowledge beyond 
the mere auguries of nature And the profound melancholy 
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of it is expressed m vords, the beauty and tenjjBrness 
of which lia\e larely been equalled Do you hflaow the 
k< Enigmas of Life 2 ” — E\ er yours affectionately, 

R W Church 

Fiom 1876 to 1878, the Dean was for the second 
time appointed select preacher at Oxford A sermon 
preached during the course, “Responsibility for our 
Belief,” occasioned the letters which follow The 
sermon, after dwelling upon the character which respon 
sibility foi belief assumes, had gone on to speak of the 
hope for those who, seeking honestly, were “feeling 
after God,” though ^they had not yet attained to an 
intellectual acceptance of the Christian creed The 
Dean’s coi respondent, who was at the time peisonally 
unknown to him, urged that the same hope ought to 
apply to the case of the multitude of lives which, to all 
appearance, seem spent and wasted m sm and miseiy 
The Dean’s answer, together with a letter written a year 
later to the Principal of Hertford College, are placed, 
together, m order better to preserve the thread of con- 
nection which their subject suggests 

q> 0 * * * *• 

DeaisERY, St Paul’s, 23rd November 1877 
My dear Sir — There is, it seems to me, a wide difference 
between earnest seeking with purpose and smcenty, and the 
shortcomings and failure of the moral nature, howe\er 
occasioned The one has the distinct promise that seeking 
shall find Whatever one sa} s of the millions of publicans 
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and feoners, or the “s^x score thousand persons that cannot 
discern Detween their right hand and their left,” must rest 
on other promises There, it seems to me that we are 
between the certainties of God’s justice, mercy, and love, on 
the one hand , and on the other, our own absolute and 
hopeless ignorance as to how He deals, and will deal, with 
these millions, both m and out of Christendom, as to whom 
the first difficulty that presents itself is, — why they were 
born for such inevitable lives, and, apparently, certain moral 
failure? I say apparently, because none but He who knows, 
m each concrete case, the light given, and the real 'move- 
ments of the will, can know what the failure really is 
Scripture, which tells us the doom not only of deliberate sm, 
but of sinful trifling and carelessness* m those who know, or 
might have known, is silent about these masses of mankind, 
who, so far as we can see, are without what we have 

It seems to me that the difference m the condition of the 
will , about which, m the case I mentioned, we do know 
something, and about which, in the case you put, we know 
nothing, allows us to speak with a confidence m one case 
which would be out of place m the other We want, and 
need to speak with confidence in one case, to encourage men 
to seek In the other case we ask, “ Are there few that be 
saved ? ” to give ease to our anxious sympathies about those 
whose case we can but — and well may — leave m the hands 
of the all-Holy and all-Merciful 

Of the publicans and sinners I do not doubt that many 
will see and know Him there, who did not know Him here 
But I cannot tell who they are I only know that now, as 
far as I can «see, they are going against His will I do not 
know, for He has not said a word to tell me, what He will 
do with them Man’s destiny stops not with the grave 
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There may be discipline for character and will bejpfcd it 
But I cannot speak of it, for I know nothing of it I only 
know the discipline which goes on here, and which we are 
told is so eventful I have, on the one hand, all the hopes 
which spring out of God’s infinite perfection I have, to 
check the speculations of anxious human sympathy, the 
certainty of my own ignorance — ignorance, the depth of 
which I cannot measure or comprehend , and further, the 
\ei yawful fact of the difficulty with which character and 
will undergo a change when once they are fixed and con 
firmed 

You see that I can sympathise with your anxieties of 
thought , their effect on me is to make me feel how hard it 
is to speak soberly anft fittingly about those things on the 
other side of the veil We cannot know or even guess at 
them now We shall know something about them soon — 
Yours faithfullv, R W Church 


To the Same 

Mells, 5th December 1877 

My dear Sir — Thank you for your note I think it is 
important m reference to this matter to bear m mind that, 
m speaking of sm and sinners, we are apt to take as our type 
of sm one particular class of sm, the sms of the “publican 
and the harlot” It is natural that revolting, ruinous, and 
flagrant as they are, they should represent sm to our mmd 
Yet there are sms more malignant, and more difficult to con- 
ceive cured I can conceive many of these poor creatures, 
whom the world speaks of as “ lost,” blindly “ seeking after 
God ” It is difficult to me to conceive this of those who, 
with full knowledge and all advantages, prey on human 
happiness m one way or another — the selfish seekers of their 
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own merest and pleasure , 1 like the man — I forget his name 
— Mi Grand something,* m J Darnel Deionda 

May it not be as to the truth of this question, and the 
relation between God ? s mercy and justice at last, that, as m 
the case of many other truths, we are “ not yet able to bear 
it ” When one thinks of how the will is able to deceive 
and delude itself, I can quite believe that it is not safe for 
us to be told — I hope some time I may have the pleasure of 
meeting you — Yours faithfully, B W Church 

To THE PRINCIPAL OF HERTFORD 

11th November 1878 

My dear Principal — I am afraid I have nothing more 
to say than I said m the sermon , 2 w hich is, as you say, an 
expression of ignorance Indeed, my own feeling about the 
whole subject is, that the wisest thing men can do is to culti- 
vate diligently a sense of their own hopeless ignorance, and 
to have the courage to say u I cannot tell n 

What Eternity is I cannot conceive, certainly not a parte 
ante, and really not m prcesenh or a parte post There is one 
great term of the discussion involved in darkness 1 Then, 
as to the purpose of God’s creation, who shall venture to be 
peremptory about its necessary purpose and conclusion, when 
he has the fact of evil staring him in the face The fact of 

1 ‘‘It seems to me,” the Dean writes m another letter, “that 
people get into the way of identifying sm with one kind of sm — the 
sm of the outcasts — and forget the sms of character , of the Pharisees, 
and of the wicked, wise conspirators against human good and happi 
ness, who are eminently the Bible type of the sinners who have every 
thing to fear ” 

2 “Sm and Judgment,” preached during the Dean’s course as 
select preacher, 1876 1878, and published m the volume of University 
Sermons, entitled Human Life and its Conditions 
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evil is to me quite as great a crus as pven eternal^rtlnish 
ment , and even eternal punishment thought of, not lor such 
as you and me, who know so much, and perhaps have so 
much on their consciences, hut for the millions upon millions 
who ba\e not known their right hand from their left, and to 
whom life has had no opportunity of good, or respite from 
evil The common topic against eternal punishment, “ Could 
any man of ordinary feeling appoint it 2 and if not, how 
could God 2 ” is quite as strong about evil How can we 
imagine ourselves, supposing we had omnipotence or omni- 
science, enduring to bring into being such umntermittmg 
masses of misery and sin ? The difficulty of finally dfialmg 
w ith evil is to me a far less difficulty than that of evil itself 
The ordinary language about eternal punishment seems to 
me simply to forget the fact of the equal difficulty of evil 
Two difficulties do not make one solution , but at least they 
ought to teach patience and guarded language 

On the other hand, Scripture, though awfully plain- 
spoken and stern, seems to me very general m its language 
on this matter I heard a sermon yesterday m the same 
sense as * * * ; s, and though it was forcible m its Scripture 
proofs, I can only say it simply worried and almost esasper 
ated me, because it assumed all through that we knew the 
exact definite purport of the Scripture terms used, and that 
they were used m exact correspondence with our own on 
the same subject I doubt the assumption, and if I am 
asked “ What is the use of the Scripture language ? ” my 
answer is that the general aim intended, viz the certain and 
terrible punishment of sin, may be attained without satis 
fymg definite questions about how , and how hng , and what 
next 

I have no doubt that we have not yet reached the true 
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and <&mplete method cf Scripture exegesis, and that a great 
deal remains to be done by sober and reverential inquiry, in 
distinguishing between its definite and precise language 
(“ the Word was God ”) and its vague or incidental or un 
qualified language (“hate his father and mother, 5 ’ “shall 
not come out till he has paid the uttermost farthing ,; ) But 
I shrink much from speculating on the human knowledge 
of our blessed Lord, or the limitations — and they may have 
been great — which He was pleased to impose on Himself, 
when He “ emptied Himself, 5 and became as one of us I 
have never been satisfied with the ordinal y explanations of 
the text you quote, St Matt \xiv 36 They seem simply 
to explain it away as much as any Unitarian gloss of St 
John i 1 To me it means that He who was to judge the 
world, who knew what was m man, and more, who alone 
knew the Bather, was at that time content to have that hour 
hidden from Him— -did not choose to be above the angels m 
knowing it — as He was afterwards content to be forsaken of 
the Father But the whole is perfectly inconceivable to my 
mind, and I could not base any general theory of His 
^knowledge on it — I think it is very likely that we do not 
understand the meaning of much that is said m Scripture , — 
its sense, and the end and purport for which at the tome it 
was said But it would perplex me much to think that He 
was imperfect or ignorant in what He did say, whether we 
understood Him or not 

I am afraid I have not written what is worth youi 
reading But really all I have to say amounts to this — that 
I feel that a sense of ignorance, which it is impossible to 
over-estimate, ought to play a much larger part m our dis- 
cussions on the future than it usually does — Ever yours, 

E W Church, 
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To Dr Asa Gray 

DeanetYj St Paul’s, 2 8th January 1878 
3rfy dear Friend— Well, the “Suave man magno ’ 
is on your side of the world now I don’t know how it will 
end But our policy under Dizzy has just brought us 
within an inch of a war, which, if it had begun, might well 
not have left us what we are They are at it at this 
moment m the House of Commons, discussing the ministerial 
demand for an extra war vote of six millions I suppose 
they will get it We hope that now the immediate danger 
of war is passed Bvt a great part of the nation is very 
mad to uphold the Turks , and we are not out of the wood 
And I have been foi some days thinking of the humiliation 
for an English citizen of seeing his country committed to an 
unnecessary and unjust war, and to one of the greatest 
crimes of our generation 

I hope soon to meet Sir J Hooker, and hear about your 
adventures He is, I hope, coming to dme with us, and, ^ 
you know, he is good company He was m St Paul’s only 
yesterday, but I could not catch him I should like to look 
forward to the prospect, three years hence, of a scour across 
America But, somehow, one of my superstitions all my 
life has been, not a shrinking, but an incapacity to realise 
being alive and well so long forward as three years I have 
come, nevertheless, to the ripe age of sixty three But to 
add three years to that seems an inconceivable thing How- 
ever, I will look forv ard , and I hope, too, to seeing you 
here I should like to show you St Paul’s, more than I 
should have done five yeais ago — Ever yours affectionately, 

R W Church 
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Dr Mozley’s death, *after long failure of health, had 
taken place m the beginning of 1878 In the lettei 
which follows refeience is made to an article which 
Lord Blachfoid was prepanng on two volumes of his- 
torical essays which had been republished since Di 
Mozley’s death — 

To Lord Blachford 

ZrRMAiT, 30 th August 1878 

My d^ar Blachford — I am so very glad that you 
are going to do J B M I wish I could have some talk 
about it, because thoughts are beaten oiT m talking w Inch 
lie still when one is writing It would be interesting to 
trace the matunng of his affluence and richness ot ideas and 
words, from the almost dithy iambic bursts m Stialfoid, to the 
more reg dated magnificence of his later rhetoric He w 7 as a 
bit of a despisei when he did not like or understand 
It kept him fiom doing a justice which he could well afford 
to do to things which he was opposing, and so really weakens 
argument, because ignoring what his opponents might think 
their best points He ne\ei seemed to me to feci the force 
of an opposite aigument, till it was really beginning to tell 
on his own views, and to modifv or change them I hope I 
shall have a chance of talking about this when I get 
back 

Thank you for Newman’s letter 1 How verv curious 

1 Inn Opatoky, 22nd July 1STS 

My dear Blachford — I am glad jou are so much pleased with 
P and A I thought } ou would be, though, of course, such a book is, 
or must be, furlj open to many criticisms But } ou aie mercilul I 
find that Amadeus took Ins quotation from Vngil from the motto to 
the Paper on Instinct m Addison s Spectator not having his Yir^il 
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tliat he should he daz/led, and wliat A a curious hit o^Enghsli 
feeling “it opens such a view of England, great m the 
deeds of then forefathers and not degenu ate,” etc 
Fancj am of the Bomans wilting so, eq AVaid, with his 
heathen mock Mitue of patuotism I should think that N 
was almost the unique cioss between a tiue Euton of tlie 
pioud school of Chatham and Buike, and the enthusiastic, 
devout, fervid Roman Catholic But then the lriesistible 
sense of the grotesquene^s of the business finds its place too 
It is one of the most charaetenstic little notes of Ins that I 
have seen for a long time It is odd, too, the touch about 
“ hjpocrmv,” which he does not see 

I am reading Pioteus 1 * It is very interesting, but 
Pioteus seems to me to be weak I feel sometimes an m 
donation both to give a shove — “My dear fellow can’t }ou 
put } oui case better, 5 and also to let fly at his assumptions 
It never seems to occur to him to cleai to his own mind 

with him The Guardian thiows out the guess that perhaps it was 
not a real correspondence — but I know the parties, and each would 
have liked to alter what he had written, hut they thought it would 
take from the lift of the discussion if they did so — but surely # the 
outlines of P 's life, with the Jesuits at Constantinople, and with the 
Redemptonsts at Clapham, are too boldly drawn to be fictions Nor 
would a Catholic w liter of fiction make his opponent a Catholic 

As to Disraeli s firework, I confess I am much dazzled with it, 
and wish it well It is a grand idea that of hugging from love the 
Turk to death, instead of the Russian bear, which, as a poem or 
romance, finds a w eak part m my imagination And then it opens 
such a view of England, great m the deeds of their forefathers, 
showing that they are not degenerate sons, but rising with the 
occasion m fulfilment of the “ Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior 
ito ’ And then it is so laughably clever a move, m a grave diplo 
matic congiess — and then it opens such wonderful views of the future 
that I am overcome by it Nor do I see the hypocrisy you speak 
ot — Ever yours aftectionately, John H Newman 

1 Proteus and Amadeus a Correspondence , edited b> Aubrey de 

Vere, 
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'N hat he means by that wondeiful and mysterious “matter,” 
which couM be “unconsciously just / 5 and “wise,” and 
“eieatrve” , and why not also “unconsciously geneious, and 
compassionate, and lftcctionato,” etc etc But T am only 
hdf thiough it — Ever youis affectionately, 

R W C 

To the Same 


Deanepy, St Paul’s, 4 th November 1S78 

Mi dfar Blvcrford — I have just got out of the bustle 
of the bells 1 The excitement they caused was really 
curious Though notices had appeared in the papers that 
there was to be nothing unusual m the service of the day, 
the people were determined to believe that there would 
something happen which they could see by coming to church 
And we v ere besieged for tickets as if for a great musical 
service Ot course many came to heai the bells open , but 
this haidl) accounted for the crowd in the church, which 
was full from end to end However, they had the sight of 
the procession which went through the nave, and disappeared 
at one of the doois on its way to the belfry It was very 
good of the Bishop to climb up all the steps to the ringing 
loft, where we all assembled, and had the service I showed 
you It was a striking sight m its way The chamber was 
filled with the choir m surplices, and, mounted on then 
unging boxes, the twelve or tliuteen “college youths,” 
stalwart fellow s m their shirt slee\ es, grasping their ropes, 
and standing still and silent like statues There was some 
thing odd about the scene, which suggested somehow a 

scaffold and execution 

% 

1 A peal of twelve bells had been lmng m the w outh west tower 
of the cathedi \1 , they were i ung for the first time on All Saints Day, 
1878 
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Then, when the service was over, the Bishopf or his 
chaplain for him, gave the word, Go ' And then*they began 
slow ly and gently pulling, and we heard the sounds 
above When the people m the Churchyard heard it the} 
gave a great cheei , and they hung about the place all the 
evening The ciowds were delighted with them m spite of 
Mr Haweis The Times could not leave us alone How 
ever, it has brought out the Bishop of London on oui side 

There is an odd impression of want of confidence about } 
— “ what a mess,” is the sort of typical phrase you hear 
abcut you But nobody knows anything Paul told me 
that he heard from the Abbd Martin m Pans that H N 
is to he a Cardinal, if he lives till Easter 

I am gom§ to dine at the “Literary” tonight, 
where I may see Sir James Col vile, and possibly the new 
earl Kindest remembrances at Blachford and Moor Cross 
— Ever yours affectionately , B W C 

In the beginning of 1879, the vacant Bishopric of 
Durham was offered to, and m the result was accepted 
by Dr Lightfoot 


To the Bishop of Truro 

Deanety, St Paul’s, 23 rcl January 1879 

My dear Bishop of Truro — First, I must thank you 
for the cathedral hook — for the work itself, for republishing 
it, and for the inscription with which my copy has come 
to me 

And next, for writing to me about this most anxious 
matter, which touches us both so deeply, and not us only, 
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but greater things I *admit that it is haid for me to be 
fair The thought of losing him is dreadful And I know 
that I ha\e a character of being a coward m these things 
And all that you urge is of the greatest weight , and you 
have put the side which Westcott (eg) takes with the 
greatest force, when you urge the value of his “spirit of 
counsel ” m the high councils of the Church It is a point 
which, as I expected he would, the Archbishop urged when 
Lightfoot saw him yesterday , and with good i cason, though 
he frightened Lightfoot by expressing anxiety as to wjio 
there w r ould he to take his own place if he were removed, 
and opening further prospects of tremendous responsibility 
And I am worldly enough, too, to feel a £i eat rising of heart 
at the recognition, with such, and not inadequate honoui, 
of the first scholar of the English Church 

But yet, even for that, I do look with distress at the 
breaking off just now of the career which he has deliberately 
designed for himself, which he is fulfilling so nobly and so 
usefully, and m which he leaves no successor , none, I mean, 
of the same rare and commanding powers For he is not 
omy full of knowledge, he is able to make knowledge live 
He is able to animate it with the sense of its connection 
with the needs and hopes of present modern life And at 
Cambridge, I take it, he is showing a ciowd of men, who 
are to take oui places, how this is to be done To be the 
foiemost teacher of Christian learning at Cambridge at such 
a time as this is to hold a critical post, which is, m its wa>, 
alone and without its fellow, even m the highest places of 
the Chiu ch 

It is true, as you say, that counsel is wanted, and fitsh 
thought and independent ideas of a Bishop’s leadership, not 
after custom and the world, but after the greatness of his 
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real calling And if lie goes I shaty m0 st hopefully console 
raj self by thinking what we hav* in him of all tnis But I 
have ventuied to plead for the interests, not so much oi 

know ledge, but of study, and for the value m such days as 

oms of a life professedly de\oted to these ends, contented to 
fulfil them with the enthusiasm, the conscientiousness, the 
unselfish independence with which all great ends must be 
followed As the epistle of this w eek says, there are “ gifts 
differing according to the giace grven unto us ” I am sure 
jou will pardon me for attaching the gieatest value to those 
gilts which wm have seen and been so thankful for m him, 
and for being dismayed at ha\mg to exchange them for 
otheis, excellent as thej may be 

This, as far as I know I can trust nijself, is the one 

giound of my judgment on the subject, my stiong and 

increasing sense of th§ lalue of the life which he has 
delibeiatelj chosen, and to which he has, as far as he might, 
dedicated himself , its value as a woik for the Great Master 
and the great pui pose , it& value, especially, consideung how 
few men can, or have the light to choose it for their voca 
tion, from want of the combination of gifts which it demands 
Will you forgive me for thinking of standing between 
joui self and such a colleague m your great ta<ks ? And yet, 
I am sure that at least j ou sympathise with my value f 01 
what he is, even if you see reason to wish that now at length 
lie ma) exchange it for the gicat honours proposed to him, 
and canv his singular excellences of mind and cliaiactcr to 
i new spheie 

I don’t know how he will decide to moirow, I suppose, 
he will settle lie is still tom and perplexed But if he 
goes to Duiham, Bishop Butlei will have a successor worthy 
ot lnm, m the combination of innocence, simplicity, and 
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pure nobleness of thought and purpose, with intellectual 
foices which make his fellojvs wonder and admire 

But oh dear 1 if he lea\ es St Paul’s And yet the day 
must come, somehow He is gone to the Athenseum to have 
a talk with Lake Stanley of course urges Durham 
Vaughan was not well enough to see him — Ever youis 
affectionately, R W Church 

The following letter to an old college faend sufh 
ciently suggests by its contents the questions to which 
it was a reply Other letters will be found later m frhe 
\olumej wntten to Lady Welby herself, the originator 
of the correspondence — 

To the Rev Philip Mulls 

De\nei y, Sr Paul s, 8 th March 1879 
My dear Mules — I am veiy sony to have been so taidy 
m replying to youi note But just now, besides the ordinary 
business, of the day, I am fighting with some proof sheets, 
and can hardly keep my head above w ater 

I am very much honouied by your friend’s wish to know 
any thoughts ot mine on the subject of her perplexity But 
she mikes it embanassmg when she makes the condition that 
she “must not have vagueness and platitude” For the 
subject has been before the minds ot men, along with many 
otheis as peiple\mg, e\er since they began to think I do 
not see wlmie my no\elty about it is to come fiom With 
out knowledge, it is difficult not to be vague, and without 
discovery and the possibility of discover} , difficult to avoid 
platitudes I am all aid that nothing that I ever thought 
about the matter would bur the test 
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As hi as I understand the difficulty it is thf§ How 
could our Loid really have sympathised in all Ifuman pain, 
when He could not, by supposition, have known that which 
gives it its worst sting — its appaient uselessness and its 
helplessness ? Well, I can only say that I cannot form the 
faintest conception how, in the actual depths of that Divine 
suffenng nature, all human pam was borne, and shared, and 
understood I can onlv see it from the outside I see the 
suffering , I am told, on His authority, what it means and 
involves I can, if I like, and as has often been done, go on 
wl make a theory how He bore our sms, and how He gained 
their forgiveness, and how He took away the sm% of the 
world But I own that the longer I live the more my mind 
recoils fiom such efforts It seems to me so idle, so, m the 
very nature of our condition, hopeless, just m proportion as 
one seems to grasp more really the true nature of all that 
went on beyond the visible sight of the Cross, all that was 
m Him who was God and man, whose capacities and mnei 
life human experience cannot reach or reflect But one of 
the thoughts which pass sometimes through our minds about 
the sufferings of the Cioss, is, what could be the necessity 
of such suffering 1 What was the use of it'* How, with 
infinite powder, could not its ends have been otheiwise 
attained ? Why need He have suffeied ? Why could not 
the Father save Him from that hour ? Did that thought, 
m the limitations and “ emptying ” (Phil 11 7) of the Passion, 
pass thiough His mind too? 

But I suppose that, after all, the real difficulty is not 
about Him, but ourselves Why pam at all ? I can only 
say that the very attempt to give an answer, that the very 
thought of an answer by tu being conceivable, seems to me 
one which a reasonable being m our cneumstanees ought not 
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to enteitam It seems to me one of those questions which 
can onljs be expressed by^such a figure as a fly trying to get 
through a glass window, or a human being jumping into 
space , that is, it is almost impossible to express the futility 
of it It is obvious that it is part of a wider subject, that it 
could not be answered by itself, that we should need to know 
a great many other things to have the pow er of an^w eung 
And what is the use of asking what we cannot know ? Why 
we are what we aie , — how what was not came into being , 
— what is the present life, the mode of action, the presence 
of the Divine Being , — what is eternity , — what is going on 
in the fixed stars ? — It is one of those questions about oui 
present condition of which, if we choose, we may ask any 
number, with the same chance ol an answer Why is 
Natuie, being so peifect, jet so imperfect ? Why of all the 
countless faces which I meet a& I walk down the Stiand, are 
the enoimous majority failures — deflections from the type of 
beauty possible to them? Why are there poisons, and what 
is the use of poisonous beasts ? For a snake, a bee, a wasp, 
don’t want their poisons to take then food Or to take what 
to me is as much the crux of our condition as pam — the 
relation of the sexes, the passion of love , how strange, how 
e\tra\agant, how mationally powerful over all the world, 
how at the loot of the best things of life, how at the root 
of its \ery worst? Strange, ambiguous, perplexing lot for 
creatures made m the image of God 

Of course this is only Butlei again , it is only vagueness 
and platitude Every one knows it But not only I cannot 
get beyond it, but I cannot imagine any one doing so And 
then it comes to the old stoiy here are facts and phenomena 
on both sides, some leading to belief, some to unbelief , and 
we human cieatutes, with our affections, our hopes and 
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wishes and oiu wills, stand, as it were, solicited by eithei 
set of facts The facts which wifcjress to the goodness and 
the love of God aie clear and undeniable , they are not got 
nd of by the piesence and certainty of other tacts, which 
&eem q! an opposite kind , only the coexistence of the two 
contraries is peiplexmg And then conies the question which 
toll all ha^ e the decisive governing influence on wills and lives 2 
You must, by the necessity of your existence, trust one set of 
ippeannces , w luck will }ou trust? Our Lord came among 
us not to cleai up the peiplexity, hut to show us which side 
to take 

The paper you bent me speaks of the detenoratmg effect 
of pam I most entirely lecogmse the accuiacy of the 
obseivation It is one of the most terrible features of 
suffering But then it must be remembeied that anything, 
not only pam, may he deteriorating — either by fault of the 
will, if health and faculties are ummpaned, or, as is, we 
hope, often the case m illness, b} failuie of that pliybical 
organisation through which the will acted soundly and 
loyally when the man was m health And how terribly 
deteriorating is the effect sometimes, not meiely of success, but 
of a simply quiet, undisturbed life We are poor creatures, 
and yet w e liar e m us the making of heroes and saints 

You see I have rambled on into sermonising I hope 
your friend will forgive me , and remember that I do not 
pietend to fulfil her conditions, though I thoroughly sym 
pathise with the fiame of mind which imposes them 

I do not know Hinton’s book, but I quite agree that the 
sufteimgs of the inferior animals aie almost the most difficult 
part of the subject Then condition, generally, grves me 
vertigo when I think of it — Yours ever, 


R W Church 
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The transitions an abiupt one from this lettei to 
the tw<5 which follow itj which recall memories of Basle 
ancl Constance, wheie part of the summer holidays 
of 1879 had been passed But brief though they are, 
the} are too charactenstic to be omitted 


To the Warden oe Keble 

Deynepy, St Paul’s, 21 st August ?870 
]&Y de\r Warden — I forget what you know of 

my proceedings m the last foitmght^abro id The feature of 
them was a closer acquaintance auth Basle — its minister, its 
towers, and its Holbeins There the memory of the Council 
is shadowy, it was a feeble affpar aftei Constance But the 
interest of Basle is about Erasmus, and his printer Fioben, 
and his painter Holbein, and his fiiend and executoi Boni- 
face Amerbach, the collector of all the Holbein relics which 
eniich the museum, and his great rival (Ecolampadius, the 
Zw mglian reformer , and all the tombs and epitaphs m the 
cloisters of the men with famous names, Buxtorfs, and 
Burekhaidts, and Wettstems, and Bauhms, and Meyers, and 
Scliaa eigliausers, etc , scholars and professors of the brilliant 
da}s of Basle I have been reading about Erasmus since, 
in cl with great interest He is a man whom it is impossible 

to admire, and yet, m such a time of turmoil, violence, and 
bieahing up of foundations, one cannot but have sympathy 
for his puplcxities, and wonder for his blight and keen 
intellect, Ms indefatigable 1 iboriousness* and his smgulai 
good sense But he was selfish, insincere, and mean spirited 
— Evei yours, B W Church 
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To the Same 

Deanepi, St Paul s, 10^ October 1879 
My* be iit Warden — Thank you very much for re 
rnembei mg the Lay Sermon I am veiy glad to have it 
I must look at Milman’s account of the Council [of 
Constance] I only know Lenfant’s I am suie that it is 
x turning point worth knowing about 01 course there was 
an immense lot of lubbish about it , and the mischief had 
gone so deep into the Church and society, that none but 
strong men and strong measuies, and further, real knowledge, 
could have senously turned things right But there were 
good men theie, like Geison, who burned, and Huss, who 
was binned , and Halhm, who probably was more of a states 
man than the foreigners But it v as not to be They got 
nd of the schism, and John XXIII , and the) got bick at 
once to then old Popes and ways Colonnas and Piccolomims, 
and so on to Borgias and Riarios and Della Roveres Even 
if they had had a stronger prophet than Gerson, I suppose 
he would not have prevailed any more than Elijah did, or 
Isaiah, or Jeremiah I sometimes wonder what Savonarola 
w ould have done if he had been at Constance or even Basle 
I suppose they w ould have burnt him all the same , but 
with that popular power, which Gerson wanted, he might 
have done something , — hardly, perhaps, among Germans 
I do not know when I can come and see you I came 
back all well from Du onshire, and two oi three days m 
town bring me back at once to what I was before I went 
awray — Ever yours* R W Church 
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To * * * * 

De^nepy, Si Paul’s, 9 th March 18S0 

My dear Sir — You ha\e asked me a Lard question, and 
one on wlncli, aftu all, each man’s experience is perhaps his 
best guide My own belief is that it is not bools (like 
Spenser and Shakespeare at least) which do mischief, but 
companions If children can be kept fiom evil companion 
ship, I believe that for the most part they pass through 
books with shut eyes and entire unconsciousness I assume 
that the atmosphere of the book is wholesome, and the 
general interest high and attractive I am quite sure that I 
used, as a boy, to lead the old Arabian Nights without a 
suspicion of what is only too obvious to grow n people, simply 
carried away by the excitement and wonder of the story 
And so I am sure that children whom I know have read 
Shakespeare, and come to know it well. 

If children learn nothing fiom companions and servants, 
I believe they will learn little or nothing from books But 
of course when, and if, their eyes are opened, then danger 
begins But my own belief is that, speaking geneially, it is 
not one of great magnitude, if children ha\ e been well and 
Chnstianly tiamed, if their sense of duty has been kept 
strong, and their natural instincts of purity, modesty, and 
shame at evil and coarseness, have been fostered There is 
all this on the side of good against the promptings of evil, 
and still more of curiosity , and besides, m the case of great 
writers, there is their greatness and nobleness, and height ot 
feeling and thought, throwing into, and keeping m the 
background what is bad This it is which makes the 
difference between Shakespeare and the othei Elizabethan 
dramatists If this w ere not so, reading w ould be a dangerous 
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gift The dingus from books are not^so much for children 
as for grown up people — pulnp* pven the older they get — 
Youis faithful!}, R W Church 


To Lord Biacitfopd 

Dl \>.E rY, St Paul’s, 30$, Match 18S0 

Mi dear BLicsrorD — I was at a crush at Tennyson’s 
last night It seemed to me that the 100111 was throbbing 
^lth Anti Glads tomamsm Tennyson began by asking me 
■whether I was a great admner of Diz — Well, he said, he 
was not eitlici — he was always a Libel al , but really the way 
m which * < was going on, also * * * was quite in 

tolerable, and then he spoke oi the Austrian business very 
bitterly 

Then I came across Speckling- — (what a haranguer — a good 
one — he is) He went on m the same way, only more 
temperately and evenly than the poet, without jerks He 
said that his sympathies had been all his life with the 
Liberal paity (he still read his Daily News), but that as 
things aie, he could not now wish them to come into power 
He did not see wliat they could do, or how they could 
improie things — Then Gladstone He ought to have held 
a position quite unique m England by this tune, and liai e 
been the most powerful person among us, with a capacity 
for benefiting the country which no one for years had had, 
and no one else could have , something analogous to that 
of the Duke of Wellington, only highei, m proportion to 
his larger political experience and larger sympathies that of 
a moderator above all parties He thought that after 
all, things had gone well under thus Government He did 
not think there was much in the cues raised against them 
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“ Impel lalism,” for instance He suggested that it was one 
of Diza^-’s dodges and^ ynusements from time to time to 
tlnow out a phrase “ to be worned,” like “scientific frontier , 55 
and “ ascendanc) and “unconstitutional 7 — knowing that 
lie had the thing all light It was a lrank despair of the 
Liberal cause iiom an old Liberal 

Then Stanley was aery brisk — he had just been writing 
to a French fnend, that he was at war with “les Clencaux, 
les Medicaux. (le the Westminster Hospital doctois), et les 
Ladicau \ 57 The wdiole scene gave me a sense of the wave 
of Conservatism which is sweeping ovei us, and of the m 
tens?; disgust at Gladstone among the “thinkers 5 Speddmg 
said that Adam, the Whip, is \er\ confident 

The City of London Conseivafives have placed their 
clann on the sole giound of the foreign policy of the Govern 
ment Ho doubt they know best w hat w ill tell m the Citj , 
but it is sui prising But it cleais ray view, and I shall 
■vote for the thiee candidates who do not represent approval 
of this foieign policy — Ever jours affectionately, 

E W C 

The ecclesiastical history of 1880 is full of the 
peiplexities and troubles brought about bj the ritual 
litigation which had grown up since the passing of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act The Clewer and 
Mackonochie suits exhibit under one aspect the course 
and charactei assumed by such prosecutions, anothci 
and more painful side was shown m the cases of Mi 
Dale of St Vedast, m the City of London, of Mr 
Emaght of • Holy Trinity , Bordeslcy, — and aftei a short 
delay, caused by some technical point m the piocedure, 
—of Mr Green of St John’s, Miles Platting, where 
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the lefusal to recognise that “eip] couits, imposed 
upon the Church by Parliament! $nd never accented by 
the Church herself, acting freely and m hei corporate 
capacity, ought to govern the conscience and conduct of 
English clergymen ,” 1 had at length brought about the 
penalty of imprisonment for contempt of court Distress 
and indignation grew more widespread and fieice, when 
it was seen to what extremities such enforcement of 
the law m ntual prosecutions might lead, and the 
letters# memorials, and protests of the year all combine 
to show how acutely critical the situation had become 
“It is much easier,” writes the Dean to a correspondent 
at the close of the ;year, “to see how much amiss things 
are than to mend them ” 

Things that have got into confusion by our fault or 
negligence cannot be set right at will But I think that 
we have had a warning where danger lies, and we must see 
to it as well as w e can It seems to me that an immediate 
want is the restoration of peace by putting an end to all 
this law business, with its imprisonments and deprivations, 
and a willingness on the part of the Bishops to stand forward 
as the upholders of fair liberty , and a reasonable and 
geneious toleiation of diffeiences, even stiong difteiences of 
ritual If they cannot see their way to this, they must 
make up their minds to seeing men who aie not Ritualists 
refusing to share any longer the dishonour of an admimstra 
tion so partial and unjust 

And next we must see how we can best indicate and 


1 See letter from Dr Liddon Guardian, 24th November 1880, 

p 1628 
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secure, according to present needs of our time, the 
spiritual character of our Church It is not easy, but we 
must tiy 

I hardly think the time has come foi any meeting, 
and I am not the person to take the lead m a meeting It 
may be necessary, but it is a dangerous instrument , and if 
it saved the Atlnnasian creed, it had, I fear, something to do 
with passing the Public Woiship Act It infuriated the 
House of Commons But the more and the more earnestly 
the opinions and feelings of the cleig) aie brought home to 
the knowledge of oui au thou ties in Chuich or State the 
better 

Two letters to Canon Caitei of Clever carry on the 
subject to the fuither consideration of the remedies to 
be sought for to put an end to tins state of things — 


To Cynon Carter 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 23? d December 1880 
My dear Mr Carter — I ought to have thanked you 
before for your most interesting note I think I entirely 
agree, and I am sorry for it, with your view of matters — that 
is, I see no exit at present If the Archbishop was so 
alarmed as to realise to himself the state of things, he might 
help us But the newspapers and the clubs and people * 
like * * -r tell him that he is all light, that he has the 
“people of England ” at his back, and none but a few 
malcontents and di earners to deal with With all his 
shrewdness he does not know the English ftlergy , and I 
cannot help fearing that if any of us approached him, he 
would only think of putting us into difficulties, which it is 

7 
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easy enough to do, both as to what we go for, and as to how 
far we are agreed , and w ould «end his away, satisfied him 
self that we are very unpractical people 

I think that we ought, if we can, to make up our minds 
wh§,t to propose There are two distinct dangers — (1) The 
rooting out tiue Church doctrines and liberty by a policy of 
pei secution which has been going on for the last fifteen 
}cais (2) The gradual confusion of the limits of civil and 
spiritual authority by the way m which courts have been 
constituted, and have acted m recent judicial arrangements 
anc 4 proceedings The first is the most crying and immediate 
danger, but I don’t thmk it is the most formidable 

I am content myself to leave the Privy Council where 
it is, so that it is purely a secular court, deciding Church 
causes only as it decided the Guibert case from Canada But 
we v^ant a spiritual court of appeal besides, on doctmie and 
discipline, and I don’t see what we can have but one of 
Bishops, either representative or as a body, according to 
Liddon’s 1 proposal Of coiuse any one can see the usk 
But what else can we propose on principle ? And an appeal 
fiom it can only lie either to the Synod of the Church pf 

England or to % the day when there shall be a free 

council 

At any late I should be willing to take this as my pro 
posal , and further, that the lower courts, arches, etc , should 
be formally and avowedly courts acting m the name and by 
the delegation of the spiritual authorities I think the mere 
discussion of such suggestions would at least help to arrest 
that increasing confusion between Parliamentary and Church 
authonty which is gaming ground 


1 See Preface to Liddon s Thoughts on Present Ohm eh, Ttoubles 
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Bur, first of all, unlesj the Bishops will be reasonable and 
stop this deliberate policy qf hunting us out, it is no good to 
talk of anything else If they will be reasonable, then it 
will be time to call upon a good many people to remember 
what a bishop’s authority is But the distrust of them is so 
great that every one is afraid of committing himself to any 
understanding about submission to their authority or advice 
I am glad to see that Bean Lake has ventilated the perilous 
question of touching the Public Worship Regulation Act , 1 
though I can hardly hope that either that 01 the Privy 
Council judgments will easily be reformed Things are m 
such a ticklish state politically that I doubt whether Glad 
stone would get Parliament to look at things fairly 

But I hope that some of our friends will measure their 
voids and not say rash things There is time on our side, 
and growing Church feeling and power We must not throw 
away our chances 

I agree with you that we cannot go on for ever resisting 
the courts, whatever they may be — Yours very faithfully, 

R W Church 


To the Same 

Deanfry, Si Pauls, 2Uh December 1880 
My dear Mr Carter — I am very glad that you aie 
going to see the Archbishop It is very good of you to go 
The pressing thing is to get some peace and toleration — 
toleration, not precarious and depending on people’s tempers, 
but acknowledged as wise, if not as just, by the Bishops 
But I think he ought to be made to see that the Public 
Worship Act and its consequences have not left things as 


1 In a letter to the Times See Guardian , 29th December lbSO 
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they \\ ei e, and. that he ought, m the interests of the" body 
of which he is the Primate, to io something to jaake cleq,r 
the spiritual authority of the Church We don’t want to 
affront Parliament or judges , and if the Bishops would only 
sympathise with us, and condescend to learn as we have to 
learn, I, for one, should be content to submit to their rulings 
But we cannot go oil letting the world think that w e acquiesce 
m the idea that we are merely an “Act of Parliament” 
Church 

It is curious, the most insulting letters which my produc- 
tion has brought me are from Homan Catholics, gnashing 
their teeth at our claim to be a real spiritual body 

I saw a letter of the Archbishop’s to Lake, expressing full 
approval of Lake’s lettei This is hopeful But we must 
be cautious If he is in earnest, the Convocation resolutions 
may be a fair basis , but they will probably want reconsider- 
ing m some points — Yours very faithfully, 

E W Church 

The “ production 55 of which the pievious letter speaks 
was a letter to the Times , entitled “The Established 
Church ” The lettei itself runs as follows — 


To the Editor of the Times 

1 6th December 1880 

Sir — The “ short and easy method ” of dealing with the 
Ritualists — I mean m aigument — is, that English clergymen 
are ministers of an Established Chuich, and are, therefore, as 
much bound ts> submit to all that Parliament ordeis as any 
other public functionaries — to submit or to resign , and by 
an Established Church, as used m this argument, is some 
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times expressly signify m words, but alwi}s implied, 
whether people see what tl^e> mean or not, a State Church, 
deriving all its rights, duties, and powers from Parliament 
for unless this w ere so, the inference would not hold If the 
Church be supposed to have an existence and pow r ers of its 
own, besides what the State gives it, — and however closely 
joined with the State, to be something which the State, 
though it may claim to regulate, can neither create nor 
destroy, — then the debate is open whethei the conditions of 
union and co operation ha\e been observed on either side 
Whether the Ritualist contention, in particular, is right* or 
wrong i§ another matter 

If this proposition is true, that an Established Chuich is 
what Parliament makes it, or allows it to be, and nothing 
more, then everything easily follows People may w 7 ell ex 
press sui prise at clergymen pleading conscience for disobey 
mg courts of justice “Mutinous ecclesiastics 5J and “bad 
citizens ” are too light terms of condemnation for those who 
defy the law' of England, and throw all the social order into 
confusion which they are especially sw'orn and paid to 
maintain 

But if this is a true account of the Church of England, 
and the old constitutional theory of a union of Church and 
State, recognised as well as violated m a thousand trans 
actions of our history 7 , be a figment, then other consequences 
too will follow It will follow that all that is found m the 
books of our greatest masters of religious teaching, m all 
Churches and sects, about the nature of the Christian Church, 
is ranting nonsense It will follow that the Ritualists are 
indeed rebels, perhaps more inexcusable than any who are 
troubling the Queen's peace m Ireland But it will also 
follow that the English Church is not what religious men of 
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all schools, Churchmen and Nonconformists, believe a Church 
to be It will follow, that suclf a claim, as Mr Uoysey — fpr 
whose honesty and courage I ha\e a high lespect — expresses 
m the subjoined advertisement, is a legitimate one — “The 
Rev Charles Voysey, speaking foi himself, and m no way 
pledging other members of the Theistic Church, desires to 
make it known that he retains his Holy Orders m the Church 
of England, and personally upholds the present relations 
between the Church and State, as by law established He 
approves only some of the doctrines of the Church, which, 
having been ratified by Parliament, can by Parliament be 
annulled, and he looks forward to a second Reformation by 
which the Church of England may be made truly national” 
I think it will follow that three fourths of the English clergy, 
if they aie the men I take them to be, will say that such a 
State Church was not the Church which they believed them- 
selves to be serving and defending, or a Church which it 
would be possible for them to accept — Youi obedient servant, 

R W Church 

But the public conscience could not for an indefinite 
time stand the sight of hard-working and exemplary 
clergymen imprisoned for refusing to submit to a court 
whose jurisdiction they felt hound to deny, whilst 
n regularity m directions opposite to that m which they 
were said to have strayed went notoriously unpunished, 
and even unrebuked Befoie long such one sided rigour 
provoked a reaction of sympathy, and the more hopeful 
tone which may be detected m the Dean’s letter to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, — who m a pastoral letter to his 
diocese, had urged “as the first and greatest need” for 
the moment, the exercise of a “ larger and larger hearted 
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tolerance,” — suggest^ $hat there were already signs of 
a? turn in' the tide of jjiysimdei standing and condem- 
nation — 


To the Bishop op Salisbury 

Deanepy, St Pauls, 13^ January 1SS1 
My dear Uncle George — May I send you my most 
hearty thanks for your admirable letter Oh 1 if all our 
Bishops would deal with things as wisely and reasonably, 
we should not be m the trouble in which we find ourselves 
It is a brave and true statement Is it not worth W»hile 
sending it to the Times? It will be mocked at, but it will 
be read by people who do not see tbe Guardian 

The Archbishop has received our iRemonal very kindly, 
referring us to his letter to Mr Wilkinson, and pionnsing to 
bring the subject of the Memorial before the Bishops He 
has been \ery friendly m his communications with me and 
other people He had Mr Carter down at Addington, and 
they got on togethei delightfully These troubles will not 
have been m vam if they impress on ns all the necessity of 
trust m one another, patience and charitable desne to under 
stand one another, if they help to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the children to the fathers 
Meanwhile, the immediate danger is great on all sides, and 
the remedies more easy to wish for than to find — Ever yours 
affectionately, B W C 


To d?HE Bev W J Copeland 

Deanity, St Pauls, 30 th January 1881 
My dear Copeland — Many thanks for ^ our letter It 
has been a worn mg and anxious winter One ne\er knows 
how ticklish things are , hut they are ticklish I have been 
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surprised at the extent to which indignation and alarnf have 
penetrated among the clergy l am quite sure Jhat if any 
man with a name had put forth* a stiong declaration, under 
taking under no circumstances to recognise Loid Penzance 
or the rulings of the Privy Council, it would at once have 
attiacted more, and moie enthusiastic signatures than our 
paper 1 There was a time thiee weeks ago when lifting a 
finger would almost have been a signal foi revolt People 
sign our paper for want of something stronger At least 
that is my own impression Our paper has averted that 
whether we have been wise I don’t know I don’t suppose 
we shall have much thanks for it And what is wor&e, I 
don’t see what is to come of it I suppose that we shall 
have some reform oP Convocation to stop our mouths I 
should never be sui prised if there was some sort ot Royal 
Commission , and probably no Bishop just now will be 
forward to employ Lord Penzance, except to scold and preach 
to drunken par&ons But the couits will lemam intact foi 
the present , and piobably the Archbishop’s alarm will pass 
away as time goes on He will try to keep things quiet, 
but no reform of the courts while he and Thomson are n; 
office We shall very likely ka\e the cry of “the Mas©” 
sprung on us, and that will cause a diversion, like the “ Con 
fcssional” some years ago 

I have written something m the Nineteenth Century for 
February, and I have sent you a reprint of an old Christian 
Remembi ancer article 2 — Ever yours affectionately, 

R W C 

1 An Address, signed by more than 2000 clergy, to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, urging “toleration and foibearance* in dealing with 
questions of ritual'” 

2 The Relation between Church and State, reprinted from the 
Christian Remembrance ?, 1850 
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The Dean’s practical experience as a palish priest 
comes $ut m the following letter of cnticism on Mi 
Albert G-iey’s Church Boards Bill of 1881 — 


To G VT Bussell, Esq , M P 

Dlastepy, St Paul’s, 2nd Apnl 1881 

My dear Sir — I am \eiy much obliged to you for the 
copy of the Chuicli Boaids Bill 

It ceitamly ought to be quite well understood that this 
is not a small matter Section 10 of the bill, if it becomes 
law, would make a i evolution m the Church haidly less 
than those made m the time of the Commonwealth And 

n 

such a change, it Parliament thinks fit to make it, ought not, 
I think, to be made m the disguise of an innocent little bill 
for controlling the despotism of incumbents, and making 
things v oik better m parishes 

(1) It transfers the spiritual and religious work of the 
incumbent, for which he is responsible to the Bishop and to 
the law of “ this Church and Realm,” to a new body There 
is nothing, except perhaps the language of seimons, which is 
not covered by the words “ management of any matter of an 
ecclesiastical natuie, affecting the general interests of the 
parish, which has heretofore been managed bv the mcnm 
bent” , eg the interpretation of the Player Book 

(2) It transfers to the same body the lights and duties 
belonging to th| churchwardens, or the incumbent and 
churchwardens together 

(3) And it transfers these matteis, including so much of 
the deepest religious interest, matters belonging to the inner 
leligious spheie of the Church, matters of dutj and conscience, 
on which, os all the world sees, convictions and feelings aie 
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so strong among serious Church peopj^ to whom 2 Not to 
the communicant members of the Chiu eh — not to the 
ordinal v congiegations — but to a body which does not 
profess to be even Christian a body elected by ratepayers 
01 paiush voters It creates the Presbytenan organisation m 
every parish, minus the requirement that the lay elders 
should be either Churchmen or Christians 

I am certainly not afraid of lay influence, counsel, or 
agency m a parish I do not much mind, what nevertheless 
is often as practically mischievous as it is m principle ano 
malouS, the 61 people’s churchwarden” being a Nonconfoimist 
I think any wise clergyman m a large parish would trf and 
gather round him a body of lay councillors, co-operating with 
and advising him But to transfer ecclesiastical, and there 
fore, m part at least, religious affairs to the hands of pro 
fessedl) non-Christian bodies, to say nothing of ignorance or 
avowed and perhaps conscientious hostility to the Church, 
would be, on the part of Churchmen, to commit suicide — to 
throw up the claim of the Church to be able to teach the 
people foi whom churches were built and parishes formed 

I say nothing of the practical mischiefs which, it seems 
obvious, are likely to follow 

7v T e have heard a good deal lately of the dangers of Con 

gregationalism This, of course, w r ould double the tend 

ency by removing the Bishop to a further distance from 

influence on what goes on m a parish If incumbents have 

been tioublesome to deal with, a Church Board would be 

* 

infinitely more so , its little finger w ould be thicker than the 
parson’s loms 

Unless both incumbent and Board were very* wise people, 
they would almost inevitably fall into habits of jealousy and 
antagonism The incumbent w r ould feel that he had masters 
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put over him, and the Board would be watching for encioach 
ments t9 resist or repress 

Then when jou think of the ordinary composition of 
large parishes, the opportunity would be n resistible to 
persons hostile either to the Church or the incumbent to 
interfere to his annoyance, and possibly to his hindrance 
to appeal to the large class of those who care nothing about 
religion for an exercise of pow er over things that others do 
care tor 

Add to this the fluctuating natuie of this body to whom 
so much is entrusted , it is making the religious customs 
and\>bservances of a paush depend on the accidents of an 
Easter vestry 

These alone are serious objections, but my real objection 
is much more serious Churchmen believe the Church to 
be a religious society as much so as a Congregational body, as 
much so as the Roman Catholic body It has also become 
m England an Established Church , but it has not therefore 
ceased to be a religious society, with principles and laws of 
its own We have inherited an anomalous state of things, 
m which the logical inconsistencies show the traces of our 
keen and repeated struggles , but, like other Englishmen, 
we put up with many anomalies which have come TTown 
to us 

But this bill goes on the principle — 

(1) That ratepayers, whatever their creed, are the persons 
entitled by the law to settle what (subject to law) shall 
be the administration of the Chinch services m each parish, 
m all the numberless details which make the difference 
between a good and bad parish And (2) that henceforth 
their authonty is to override that of the incumbent, and be 
its substitute If I know anything of the English clergy^ 
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they will not submit to this , because they will say, and "say 
truly, that it is ostentatiously placing Church adnnr^stration 
m the wiong hands, and not merely m lay hands, but m 
non Chiistian hands No one would seriously make such a 
proposal to any piofessedly leligious body m existence And 
if it is made by Parliament to the English clergy, and the 
laige bod^ of lay people who agree with them, it can have, 
I think, but one result It would be impossible for them 
to accept it 

I have put down a few things that occurred to me on 
leading the bill, and I am very giateful to }ou for allowing 
me to say so much to you I shall be at home all mext 
week if you should haae anything about which you may 
wish to ask me — Youi^ faith fully, R W Church 

To Lord Blachford 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 6th Apil 1881 

Mi dfar Blachford — I dined with Gladstone yesterday , 
and I am bound to contradict the suggestion that, outwaidly, 
he shows the smallest sign of impaired strength He had 
been talking on Monday about the Budget, had sat up that 
night till one or two, had been busy all day, and m the 
House at question time, and till it was counted out , hut 
there he was at dinner, as full of talk on e\ ery subject, tiade, 
agricultural depression, down to handwriting, and the com- 
parison of quills and steel pens, with all the old eagerness 
and vigour There were Duke of Argyll, Bright, Evelyn 
Ashley, Andrew Clark — just a scratch paity packed up m 
the House , but of course these were lively gentlemen, and 
Gladstone was the # liveliest He is not going to drop just 
}et, whatever else he may do, and whatever the Pall Mall 
jaaay think of his ct tired face 5J 
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7th April 1881 

Maxrf thanks for youni^ews about the Commission , 1 which, 
except in one point, was news to me 

I have ashed to be excused I cannot stand these long 
sittings — they kill me The disagieeable alternative Is that 
I shall probably have, in my old age, to be once moie 
examined Tut I prefer the sh \rp agony of that (and I w ould 
rather have a lot ot teeth out) to the endless sitting And 
I could do no good either I hope something may come of 
^t with all my heart 

I forgot to tell you ot Gladstone’s enthusiastic eulogy of 
the Guardian to Bright, Evelyn Ashley, and Agnew the 
picture dealer, who had only faintly heaid of it It was, 
he said, iai the best w eckly account ot news to be found, m 
selection and arrangement It was this point which he 
dwelt upon A person reading it could, except for lm 
mediate use, quite dispense with the daily papers The 
news department was quite admirable — Ever yours affec 
tionately, R W C 

To the Same 

Teanepy, St Paul’s, 26 th Apnl 1881 
My de in Bl ichfoed — Certainly I hardly expected such 
an outbuist of allegiance to Lord Beaconsfield 2 I remember 
the first thing that ever made me aware that he had popu 
laxity out of his party was the cheering, not veiy great, b#t 
still veiy distinct, as he cime out of St Paul’s on the da\ 
of Thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales Of course he was 
then m opposition, but there was a contrast between his 

a 

1 A Tloyal Commission appointed to inquire into the Constitution 
and Woil mg of Ecclesiastical Couits 

0 Lord Beaconsfield s death had taken place the 19th Apul 1881 
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reception and Gladstone’s, which was not at all warm, ft I 
remember Of course this was m the City , but. I have 
always thought of it as the beginning of his rise m populai 
favour To day everything shows as much mourning as it 
can, public buildings and the police ship m the river with 
flags half mast, and the blinds of the clubs drawn down , and 
the St James’s Gazette exultant at the amount of enthusiasm 
feeling “ which even his warmest admners did not expect ” 
It is an uncomfortable sign of what he has done to enchant 
and mystify the political moiality of the country, at least 
m theisouth I suppose there was something tender about 
him, as the coi respondent m to day’s Times makes out ,*and 
one feels staggered at finding the apparent affection so great 
I feel as, I suppose, sbme good Protestants feel puzzled 
about Newman’s popularity 

But it is all very wonderful And theie is poor 
Gladstone with his terrible Irish Land Bill, and colleagues 
who cannot speak for him, and apparently making blunders 
himself All the w orld expected him to say a few words 
about Dizzy last night, which was a natural occasion, and he 
need not have said much Now, he puts off a fortnight, 
when he must make a studied panegyric, and, meanwhile, 
gets ^he credit of an intentional slight yesterday I am 
afraid hard times are in store for him — Yours aftec 

tionately, E W 0 

-The news of Dean Stanley’s death, m July 1881, 
reached the Dean while he was on a Jachtmg cruise 
m the lush Channel “Stanley’s death is a great 
shock,” he wrote to his son, “he did not seem like a 
man to die early — though after all he was sixty six, 
but he seemed so young and fresh It is another man 
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gorie of my own generation I cannot think who 
will go tp Westminster But it will not be Stanley, 
with his faults and his excellences ” In a letter written 
after his return from the funeral m Westminster Abbey, 
the Dean enters moie fully upon the same subject — 

To the Warden op Keble 
Yacht Sibil, Portland Koads, 31 st July 1881 

My dear Warden — Your letter found us rocking and 
lolling heie, with a half gale fiom the southwest; well 
sheltered, but with all pendulous things gently swaying and 
making one sleepy We have had \anous fortunes from 
Holyhead, but m spite of some evil hours to some of us we 
have been very happy , and most of us are looking forward 
with regret to our parting with the Sibyl and her lough 
company 

You ha\e asked me a hard thing Stanley was a man of 
my ow n generation, and he w as always very kind to me m 
spite of our very opposite sides I think his generosity 
came out to me , for, of course, he must have utterly disliked 
both the company I kept and my general line And this was 
a bar to any very free intercourse , but up to a certain f&mt 
he was ever forward m his friendliness, and I was astonished 
the othei day at the heap of small characteristic notes of his 
which have collected m my boxes and bundles And 
Stanley, when disposed to be friendly, was very delightful 
and attractive And I think that what made him so was 
not his brilliancy and resouice and knowledge, but the sense 
that he was * sincerely longing to be in sympathy with every 
one for whom he could feel respect It was the basis of a 
very grand character , but Stanley had intellectual defects, 
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like Ins physical defects as to music, or smell, or colour* 01 
capacity for mathematical ideas, which crippled his .capacity 
for the sympathy he wished to spread all round him One 
of these defects is indicated m what his critics say of his 
rversiqn to metaphysics and dogmatic statements They 
w ere to his mind like the glass which the fly walks on and 
cannot penetrate when he came to them his mind “ would 
not bite 3 Another defect seemed to me always his mca 
pacity foi the spiritual and unearthly side of religion , the 
side ’which is so strong m the people whom he opposed, 
Newman and Keble, and, m a lower way, the Evangelicals , 
the elevations and aspiration after Dmne affections,* and 
longings after God, which, whether genuine 01 alloyed, are 
abo\ e the historic ancF dramatic plane which w as so con- 
genial to him These were two enormous disqualifications 
to a religious teacher, and there weie others Among 
them a certain freelv indulged contempt for what he did not 
like, and a disposition to hunt down and find faults where 
he did not love people, especially where he did not think 
them quite true, as m the case of Newman and S Wilber 
force 

If his had been a deeper mind, seeing below and 
thrcfSgli the history which so fascinated him, he would have 
been a High Churchman, or, it may be, a Roman Catholic 
And, indeed, if he had chanced to live before instead of 
after the Oxfoid Movement, he would have been m advance 
or his time m warmth and svmpathy for the party, and 
have been reckoned, like Scott and Wordsworth, as a fore 
mnner of the great religious levival But coming aftei it, 
and seeing the vast prominence of its theological over its 
poetical and histoncal side, he was repelled from it , and 
seeing further, that it was likely to grow and become 
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powerful, his repulsion^ developed into systematic opposition 
as.d hostility But with qll his faults, I feel it a great 
sorrow to have had him all my life ranged on the opposite 
side, always ranged against the people and the things which 
I most cared for Eor if he did not understand the spiritual 
side of religion he did thoroughly understand the greatness 
and the breadth of the moral side of it , the value of the 
great virtues, justice, veracity, courage, and then essential 
connection with the Christian type of character He was a 
very earnest preachei of religious morality, though he was 
blind to some important parts of it, and was driven by’lns 
religiouh parti zanship to exaggerate some other parts — as m 
his grotesque and vehement efforts to claim admiration foi 
the eighteenth-century type of religion, and indignation at 
criticisms upon it 

I think Vaughan’s picture is true as far as it goes, but it 
does not take m the great faults and gaps m the intellectual 
and religious character, the conspicuous blanks and incapa- 
cities which marred it, and v hich, I should think, he must 
be conscious of, though it was not the time to dwell on 
$iem , and of course Vaughan sympathised with a public 
hue which you and I think a mischievous one It seems to 
me that his influence was a very mixed one, depressing as 
well as elevating, raising the standard of religious ideas and 
work, and also confusing and thwarting very much m detail , 
and it is difficult just yet to estimate fanly how much he 
told m each opposite direction I hardly remember any one 
whom it was so easy both to piaise truty and condemn truly, 
according to the side of him you looked at 

Well, I have rambled, but I am writing m the yacht 
saloon, with much talk round me — Ever youis, 

B W Church 
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T o Dr. Asa Gh^y 

Deanery, ST ft Paul’s, 16 th December 1881 
My dear FrieisD — Thank you for your tidings of your 
safe arrival Considering what we have heard of the weather 
m She Atlantic I am glad that you went when you did, and 
that Mis Gray got through it so bravely 

I had Mr Lowell’s most kind invitation, 1 and took some 
time to think about it, and see if it could be managed 
for me to accept it But I could not, without great 
danger of its ending in a fiasco I am busy and rather 
worried just now Our whole cathedral constitution is 
going under the harrow of a Commission, which wants to 
improve cathedrals hut does not quite know how, and which 
therefore may make some great mistakes Then there is 
another Commission, on which I have to give evidence, 
about nothing less than the fundamental relations of Church 
and State, as established at the Reformation and modified by 
subsequent events It is a ticklish business Probably it 
will end m nothing But circumstances might make it 
come to a gieat deal , and it gives us something to think and 
to read about Then I have to preach as select preacher at 
Qxford, which also gives me something to do So I cannot 
quite reckon on my time, and do not fall easily into the 
mood of preparing lectures fit for your audience, and woith 
going across to you to deliver But I am deeply sensible of 
the kindness of the invitation and of the great honour 
offered me Love from all to Mrs Cjray — Youis affec 
tionately, R W Church 

During his yearly holiday m the spring of 1882 , the 
Dean made his way for the first time to Rome 

1 An invitation to give a course of Lowell Lectures at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
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To Lord Blachford 

Hotel Quirikal, Home, 27 th April 1882 
My dear Blachford — It is hopeless to talk about 
Rome My inclination was not strong to come here, and 
when I got here, and it was before my eyes in all its rugged 
picturesqueness, all my feeling was one almost of hatred to 
the place It seemed such a mixture of all incompatible 
things — rums and magnificence, waste and civilisation, 
tumbledown squalidness and untidiness, and stateliness, and 
grandeur, such as one has never seen elsewhere , an anti 
religious world and an ostentatiously religious world, really 
as worldly, and also an undeniably magnificent organisation 
of high religion quite unique It was a real worry and 
vexation to have it all forced on one’s thoughts and sight at 
every step, m every view one had, and every inscription or 
name that came across one I can only say that my feeling 
the first day was of hatred such as I never felt to London or 
Pans I had the feeling that it is the one city m the w orld, 
besides Jerusalem, on which we know that God’s eye is fixed, 
and that He has some purpose or other about it — one can 
hardly tell whether of good or evil A good deal of 3Jis 
purpose is visible — and what of the rest *2 I cannot tell 
you how this kind of uncertainty about what the real 
meaning of the whole thing was tormented and vexed me 
Well, one gets accustomed to things, and I am more at' 
home , but I neve? felt so strange to any place I was ever 
m My first stroll was to the Pmcian, where we had a fine 
afternoon, a brass military band, and troops of young semin- 
arists with all sorts of sashes — green, red, vrolet — taking the 
air Our first visit was to the Sistine, the Stanze, and the 
Loggie The Sistine is oppressive , the ceiling of course 
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wonderful when yon can see it TheJLoggie are charming, 
bnt the three Stanze (Incendio,_ Segnatura, and «Eliodoro> 
seem to me the perfection of all that painting can do 
Everything, principal and accessory, walls and ceilings 
and pavement, all make these three rooms things which I 
never expected to see We have been there twice St 
Peter’s I have just seen, and as yet with a certain dis 
appomtment S Paolo fuore le Mura with great wonder 
and admiration, though it is but the new and not the old 
Still the new work is so grand and good S Maria Maggiore 
is very fine St John Lateran an utter disappointment, it 
is so hornbly modernised — and they are at work at* worse 
mischief still — but most wonderful m its desolate situation 
S Clemente w e have just seen, but not to advantage — Evei 
yours affectionately, R W C 

Oh, how I wish you were here — though probably you 
don’t 

To the Same 

Rome, 2 nd May 1882 

My dear Blachford — We have now been m Rome a 
w^k It has been fine Weather, and only very hot m the 
middle of the day, and m the sun It is a wonderful place 
I don’t care much about the rums, though they are awful m 
their magnitude But these old churches, with their old 
olumns and pavements, are most delightful I walked out 
this morning at seven to S Agnese m t^e Via Nomentana 
It was deliciously cool and soft, scents from acacias and 
roses constantly coming m whiffs from the gardens or wayside 
alleys, and the blue hills rising out of a light mist that hung 
over the Campagna And there were the larks and nightin- 
gales smgmg all the way Do you know the church ? The 
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foundation of it goes up to Constantine and Constantine’s 
.daughter Constantia, with a beautiful fifth or sixth century 
mosaic m the east apse, *and columns, the spoils of the 
heathen, m two orders, one the mam row of columns, and 
above them a gallery with lighter ones , but both beautiful 
You go down to it by a kind of slope , and on each side of 
the wall are inscriptions, mostly Christian, from the neigh- 
bouring catacombs There vere three persons in church, 
vhere a mass was going on (I must say very reverently) — 
myself and two contadim In the midst of it entered two 
more women with a huge shepherd’s dog, which valked 
about "‘the church with the utmost quietness and gravity, 
looking into all the corners just as if he was a tourist It 
was all so inexpressibly odd — the dooming fieshness and 
solitude, the charm of the place, and this queer intruder of 
whom no one took any notice 

We went the other day to Tre Fontane, where the 
Trappists declare that they have conquered malaria by 
planting eucalyptus, and they are allowed on this ground to 
remain by the Government, which recognises them as a 
“ Society Agncole Crvile” I am bringing you some 
eucalyptus seeds to experiment upon — Oh, the museums, 
and the portrait busts of emperors, and statues such I 
never saw before, and all the infinite variety of detail which 
seems to bring early Rome, both imperial and Christian, so 
very close to one * — Ever yours affectionately, 

R W C 

But even amid the wonders of Rome, the Dean’s 
thoughts were constantly recurring to the anxieties and 
troubles of the time m Ireland “Some is indeed 
wonderful,” he writes to the Warden of Keble — 
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“more wonderful than I was prepared for I r did 
not expect to like it, and I don't like it y;et But„ 
every step one takes and every sight one sees, forces 
upon one, m spite of ancient desolations and modern 
prettmesses, what an awful place one is m But even 
here,” he adds, with a foreboding only too quickly and 
surely to be justified, “Ireland haunts me day and 
night ” 

A week later came the news of the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr Bourke m the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin 


To thf Warden of Keble 

PrPTJGiA, 9 Hi May 1882 

My dear Talbot — I must write a line with my -wife’s 
What a horrible light on Irish caving m, and on Forster’s 
warnings 1 It is too dreadful to think of Of course, we 
have only the telegrams as given m Italian newspapers, 
without even then comments But I shudder to think of all 
that this Irish answer to Gladstone’s attempt to conciliate 
will bring forth, both m Ireland and m England I have 
trit£l hard to believe that he has been right But it seems 
to me that he is blind to Irish insolence and Irish keen 
sense of their winning game How can he or any one forget 
Parnell’s words, quoted by Gibson , and if so, what is the 
good of an apparent truce 1 

I wish you could say to all your dear people, how this 
has made us think of them all night long since we heard it 
It has come like a black cloud on our bright days here 
We are going to Assisi to day There was truth m St 
JFrancis’ view of the world, though not the whole tiuth 
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Ws stay here till over Wednesday, then to Siena, getting to 
Florence on Saturday If yon conld give us a line about 
how they all are, and what is the outlook, I should he 
grateful — Ever yours affectionately, B W C 

To Canon Church 

FrorENcr, 17 th May 1882 

Dear Charles — We have had a very pleasant time here 
The weather has been most kind, neither too hot nor too 
cold, nor monotonously bright, and Florence certainly rhas 
looked dike a city for holiday s>, as Charles Y said There is 
something about it which is to me more attractive than any 
of the great places where we have btten — Genoa, Perugia, 
Siena, Borne It is certainly most beautiful I suppose the 
harmony of everything, the characteristic buildings, the 
rivei, the hills round about, and the unconscious association 
with all the wonderful woiks of art and beauty m it, give 
it this, to me, unique character There is nothing rude, 
nothing coarse, nothing obtrusively ruinous or decayed All 
is venerable, yet all seems fresh It is hard work to see all 
that it has to show us The Uffizi are tremendous, merely 
as a walk Then the churches, S Maria Novella, S Crc^, 
S Marco, need hours of looking, if one is really to enjoy 
their wall painting 

I have been round this afternoon to look at the Villa 
Torregiam, and the Casa Annalena 1 The latter appears to 
have gone back to' its original destination, and is become 
once more a religious house for ladies It surprised me by 
lookmg so low I thought there had been a higher storey, 


1 The Dean b early home m Florence 
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besides tlie mezzanine) and fiist floor But it must be a very 
nice House 

It is almost uncomfortable to be Having sucH 
pleasure wHile sucH miseries and dangers are going on at 
Home But one of tlie tHmgs which tHese dreadful Horrors 
have brought out is, that English people are equal, at least 
morally, to their position No Roman or Florentine lady 
ever said a more Heroic thing, than what Lady Frederick 
Ca\ endish said to Gladstone the first time she saw him after 
the news had come “ Uncle William, you did right to send 
him to Ireland 5 ’ We have heard a good deal about her and 
her people from Talbot and Liddon I wish I could think 
that her prayer is likely to come to pass — that his death 
mi) help to bring pace to Ireland It is plain that the 
Parnell and Dillon set are at the mercy of the Irreconcilables, 
more extreme and thorough going than even they, and who 
w ill destroy them if they Show the slightest sign of relenting, 
or accepting any teims fiom England, but unconditional 
sui render Say what they will, Parnell and his friends 
hai e brought about the state of temper which makes Ireland 
ungovernable, and they and we must accept the fact Good 
bye — love to all — Ever yours affectionately, R W C 

To the Warden of Keble 

Deaisetiy, St Paul’s, 2 6Zft August 1882 
My de vr Warden — Thank you so much for writing, 
and for letting us see that most interesting bit about Ireland 
The change of manner between the older and newer genera 
tion is very significant , and also the deepened nationalism 
produced by increased schooling The more I think of it 
the more hopeless the prospect becomes I cannot see how 
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we can ever reconcile them, or now we can possibly let them 
go But I am afraid I can see easily how, not under very 
impossible circumstances,* their blind hatred may bring about 
something which will indeed be the vengeance of the yeais 
that are past on England It is the only part of our system 
where the attempt to govern justly and reasonably seems to 
fail I should like very much to see the continuation of 
your letters I have not read an) thing so instructive for a 
long while 

We are still here, with the children so happy and making 
us so happy, that if I were a Greek I should fear Kemesis 
They all thank you most heartily for your remembrance of 
them, but are all astonished that you have not found out La 
petite Fadette before It is a favourite of old Whatley days 
with them I think Mr Horner gave it them 

Freddy is not yet back He went from Grmdelw aid to 
Zermatt, only to encounter the news of another terrible 

accident poor Mr Gabbett and his two guides on the Dent 

Blanche, which F had come to Zermatt with Melchior 
Anderegg to climb — the one peak he meant to allow himself 
Instead, he had to help at the funeral of the Englishman 
and the guides All this has been a great shock to him 
Please remember us most kindly to your wife, and if *ir may 
be, to Lady Fiedenck — Ever yours affectionately, 

E W C 


To the Bev George S Barrett 

Deanepy, St Paul s, 18 th October 1882 
My dear Mr Barrett — Thank you very much for 
sending me your sermon 1 May I say that with the positive 

1 “ The Influence of Di Pusey on the Religious Faith and Life of 
the Nation ’ 
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side of it I heartily sympathise , that it is m the negative 
side of it that I find myself m disagreement Our points of 
view are necessarily very different 'But I gladly thank you 
for the more than candour, the generous appreciation of men 
once thought worthy to be insulted by every scoffer, to whom 
I feel that I owe, as you do to Mr Dale, the best of all that I 
am, and afmost my own soul also And there is throughout 
that respect for what you disagree with and condemn, and 
that deep and genuine feeling of great unities, even under 
our grave and important differences, which is the most 
reassuring sign that really a time may be “ within measur- 
able distance” when even oui most serious controversies 
even our great and apparently hopeless controversy with 
Rome, may be carried oir as if m the presence and under the 
full knowledge and judgment of the Lord of truth and 
charity I do not expect that controversy will ever cease 
but I do think that the time may be hoped for when a 
controversialist will think it his first duty, at the cost of 
losing many effective weapons, to put himself as far as he 
can m his opponent's position, and understand what he 
understands, and feel what he feels 

Such a sermon as yours seems to me such a sign of 
promise —Yours very faithfully, R W Church 


The foregoing letter suggests the fitting place at 
which to introduce the following personal recollections 1 
of -the Dean, hy Dr Barrett, the President of the Con 
gregational Union m 1894 The friendship which had 
grown up between the Dean and Dr Barrett had won 
much of its sincerity and freedom and its wide range of 


1 The recollections are, m part, reprinted, by the kind Permission 
of the Editor of the British Weekly, from an article written by Dr 
J3§jrett m December 1890 J 
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bympathy from the frank acknowledgment on either 
side of (jjffferences as’ well as of agreement There are 
words m recognition of this m the preceding letter, and 
they are met by the touching words with which Di 
Barrett concludes his recollections — “Although,” he 
writes, “ the Dean’s ecclesiastical position was necessarily 
far removed from that which Nonconformists occupy, 
yet it may be permitted to a Nonconformist to lay this 
poor wreath of reverence and affection on the grave of 
one of the purest and samtliest men he has evei known ” 
TJie recollections themselves continue as follows — 
“.My own acquaintance with the Dean began many 
years ago at Zermatt, and I recalbeven at this distance 
of time the delight he took m the ever-changing wonder 
and glory of mountain and cloud and snow, and the 
inexpressible elevation of character that marked all his 
ordinary intercourse Indeed, I think it was this latter 
feature that most impressed one whenever I met him in 
later years He had some of the finest gifts of the 
purely literary man he had a culture so large and rich 
as to seem almost faultless m its perfection , he hac^the 
eye and the ear of the poet even if he had not the poet’s 
tongue, but it was none 6i these things which made the 
deepest impression on those who knew him It was 
the rare elevation of his whole nature, the spiritual 
atmosphere m T?hich he lived, the far-off look that you 
caught at times m his gaze, that told you his deepest 
life was lived m God He brought to all subjects he 
touched the ripest and fullest knowledge, and he could 
use, as his essays abundantly testify, the most delicatg 
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and penetrating criticism m literary discussion ; he 
could disentangle as with a master’s hand, and then, 
seize the thieads of the great movements m European 
history, alike m secular and ecclesiastical affairs , but 
there- was something m him even rarer and more 
precious 1 than these great gifts There was the per- 
sonality of the man himself, his humbleness, his sweet- 
ness, his devoutness — abo\e all, the sense of the majesty 
and mystery of God that brooded over his heart and life 
“jOf his published works this is not the place to 
speak I content myself with saying that m the 
opinion of no mean judges they will rank with the 
finest liteiature of thC Victorian era The first reading 
of The Gifts of Civilisation , — perhaps the greatest and 
most characteristic of the Dean’s wntmgs, — which were 
lectures delivered m St Paul’s Cathedral, and of the 
sermons prefixed to these lectures, which were preached 
before the Umvei&ity of Oxford, has formed an era m 
the intellectual life of many men , and, some years ago, 
one of the greatest of living preachers amongst the 
Congregationalists, and Himself one of the ablest theo 
logians of this age, told me there was one sermon m that 
volume he had already read thiough six times 

“ Only once was it my privilege to hear the Dean 
preach m St Paul’s It was on a Whit Sunday, and 
I recall even now the spaie figure, almost insignificant 
m its stature, standing m the pulpit , the upward look, 
then the quiet reading of the text, ‘Grieve not the 
Spirit,’ and then the whole vast congregation subdued 
^nto breathless attention, not by the spell of a great 
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orator, but by thq^wonderful spiritual power of the 
man, as* the first sentence of the sermon fell on their 
ears — * Grieve not — pam not — pain not the Spirit of 
God — Then we may pam God 5 I have more than once 
ventured to suggest to the late Dean the publication of 
a volume of sermons which should comprise ’feome of 
those which he had preached at St Paul’s, and as Select 
Preacher at Oxford, and which as yet ha\ e had no more 
enduring record than the columns of a newspaper 1 

“ In politics I believe the Dean was always a 
Liberal, although he lived far enough removed fiom 
fche conflicts and littleness of paitv strife He owed 
his appointment at St Paul’s to^Mr Gladstone, who, 
on the death of Dean Mansel m 1871, offeied the 
Deanery of St Paul’s to Mr Church, then the rector of 
an obscure country parish *in the south of England , 
and he never lost his admiration for the intellectual and 
moral greatness of Mr Gladstone’s character, although 
he diverged from him on the question of Home Eule for 
Ireland One incident I may mention as an evidence of 
the Dean’s estimate of Mr Gladstone Durmg^Mr 
Gladstone’s last tenure of office as Prime Minister a 
clergyman, whose only opportunity of knowing Mr 
Gladstone had been through the not too trustworthy 
descriptions of hostile cutics, happened to say m t$e 
piesence of the Dean that he believed Mr Gladstone 

1 “Since the death of the Dean this has been done in a volume 
entitled Cathldml and Unive/sity Se.mons % together with two 
volumes of Village Sermons , remark able as a revelation of the union 
of profoundly spmtual thought with the utmost simplicity of 
pression * 
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was a thoroughly insincere man Ti 16 Dean was sitting 
m his chair when the remark w t as made, but he distantly 
rose, his face even paler than it usually was, and he 
said, evidently with the strongest suppression of per- 
sonal* feeling 4 Insincere 1 Sir, I tell you that to my 
knowledge Mr Gladstone goes from communion with 
God to the great affairs of State 5 It was high testimony 
to be given to any man, but highest of all when we 
remember who gave it ” 

The continuous series of letters begins again *vith 
a characteristic letter to Dr Gray, whose services te 
botany, as after yeailS of laborious industry they were 
drawing to a close, roused m the Dean a sense of 
admiring envy — 


To Dr Asa Gray 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 31s£ October 1882 
My dear Friend — I shall be glad to hear that, at 

last, the “ Compositse ” 1 have begun their march But what 
a thing to be envied, to 3mve put them m due order, and 
marshalled them as an army of your own I should like to 
have done one good hard long piece of work — I don’t mean 
like that, but something like that — have edited some great 
b$>k, or had to do with a Dictionary like Littr6’s, or written 
a treatise on history, as the French say, $e longue halevne 
The pleasure of finishing is with me mainly confined to 
finishing a longish sermon, or an article or essay, or small 
book. But it makes me understand how yoti must feel 
about your “ Composites ” 

1 See Letters of Dr Asa Grayed n p 747 
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I was very sorry^o miss Mr Lowell on his last visit to 
London* He called when I was out, and when we went to 
look for him two days after he had already left I am very 
sorry to hear of the sorrow which had come on him I did 
not know it when we heard of his being m London 

We are m a lull just now Egypt and Ireland hoth hung 
up for the present, and Gladstone, of course, very strong I 
cannot help hoping that he has made some impression on 
Ireland, though there aie plenty of ugly symptoms, and the 
ineradicable hatred is still there But if ever courage, hard 
work, and self sacrificing love of justice deserved Success, 
Gladstone deserves to improve Ireland To cure it is beyond 
mortal power 

Give all our loves to Mrs Gray — Ever yours affection 
ately, B W Church 

To the Warden op Keble 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 18 th December 1882 
My dear Warden — I am particularly glad that 

you met Blachford He has been so much to me, and is so 
much m himself, that I don’t fe31 that things are complete if 
my friends, who have come on the stage later, do not know 
him He was for much more than people know m the 
original development of Newman’s mind We have not 
always agreed, and probably do not quite now But I ne^er 
knew so thorough a man high m his own standaid, and 
true to friendship, even to the breaking point — Ever 

yours affectionately, R W C 

The following letter, wntten upon the occasion of the 
death of Archbishop Tait, and the appointment of the 
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Bishop of Truro as his successor, eaijjes with it its own 
sufficient explanation — 

To Dr Asa Gray 

Deanery St Paul s, 31s£ December 1882 

My dear Friend — I clo not like to let this year go with- 
out a line to you We were so sorry to hear of your accident 
I hope it is doing well , but the interruption of work must 
be a real trial I don’t know if other people know the odd 
feeling which comes across me after an accident of this kind 
— that only the slightest difference of conditions would Save 
avoided It seems so much harder than other troubles, which 
have come as it seems m ordinary course — u If only I had 
been there a minute before or a minute after — If only the 
thing had moved a little slower or a little faster,” etc etc 
To have got into a scrape b£ just a very little seems so 
foolish, and also so unnecessary — I should like to make a 
collection of such irrational impulses of indignation against 
things and oneself 

You see the newspapers have been taking liberties with 
my name Formal offer there was none, and could not be , 
for I had already on another occasion told my mind to 
Gladstone, and said that reasons of health, apart from any 
other reasons, made it impossible for me to think of any 
thing, except a retirement altogether from public office But 
Gladstone was very kind, and people round <him talked m a 
way which accounts for the newspaper gossip Benson is, I 
really believe, the best choice that could have been made m 
England Everything that he has touched he ha§ done well 
He is quiet, and he is enthusiastic, and he is conciliatory, 
$nd he is firm But of one thing I am quite certain 
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that never for hundr^s of years has so much honest dis 
^interestecbpains been taken to fill the Primacy — such inquiry 
and tiouble resolutely followed out to find the really fittest 
man, apart from every personal and political consideration, 
as in this case Of that I can bear w ltness I hope it may 
be rewarded by an administration of the great office, con 
ceived of and carried out m a higher spirit than any of us 
have yet witnessed — Ever youis affectionately, 

R W Church 

To the Same 

De inert, St Paul's, 3?^ Apul 1883 
My dear Friend — I hope that you are quite set 

up again with full use of your shoulder, m your gieat wrestle 
with the “ Compositse ” It is a w onderful family, almost as 
wonderful m its grim rigour of general plan as the orchids 
are m their boundless extravagance I hope I may see the 
face of some growing flowers m Italy or Switzerland this 
year I have seen none yet I have entangled myself m a 
little job which I undertook w ith a light heart, and which 
I do not relish as I go on I proi&ised to write a little hgok 
about Bacon m the “Men of Letters ** series, edited by J 
Morley But writing such a book means anting not only 
about his genius and his book 5 *, but about his life , and the 
more I read of Bacon, the man and his life, the less I lik^ 
him James SpedAing edited his letters, etc , with a running 
commentary, m which he makes him out to be one of the 
noblest and purest of men I can only read m him one of 
the poorest and most ungenerous of chaiacters But it is a 
horrid thing to have to connect one’s name with what will 
be called blackening one of the greatest of the benefactors of s 
2 B 
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the race And I don’t know what to*£o, except to leave the 
thing alone And I am somewhafc m tubnlation aibont it 
We are not quite relieved from the dynamite scare I 
don’t m3 self much fear it But of course possibilities are 
undeniable if people will only encounter risks Happily the 
dynamite people don’t seem inclined for that 

Kindest remembrances to Mrs Giay — Ever yoisrs affec 
tionately, R W Church 

The following spring found the Dean once more m 
Itaky, where each return seemed to waken a lenewed 
power of enjoyment, and an ever keener and* more 
penetrating sense of the beauty and wonder m all Tie 
saw — 


To the Warden of Keble 

Florence, 25 th May 1883 

My dear Warden — We are just back from a most delight 
ful three days of Dantesque and Fiatesque topography The 
Casentmo, you know, is the upper valley of the Arno, from its 
source to where “turning up its nose” at Arezzo (Purg xiv) 
it Roubles back on itself found the great ridge of the Prato 
Magno (Purg v ), m a north westerly direction, to Pontasieve 
and Florence The Casentmo *ls a broad green valley, well 
marked by its bounding mountains, like a Greek Lacedaemon 
^>r Argolis, from its head, the Falterona (Purg xiv ), between 
the Prato Magno and the Camaldoli range or Giogana, till 
the enclosing ranges come together at the narrows where you 
enter it, and the Arno goes out not far from Arezzo Three 
or four little towns perched on hills, with towers and some- 
times walls (Bibbiena, Poppi, Pratovecchio, Stia), mark the 
course of the river and give a distinct character to the valley 
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from whatever side yq$ look at it But the feature m the 
view everywhere, m the outline of hounding mountains, is 
the great hill of St Francis, where he received the Stigmata 
— Alverma or La Verna as they call it here — the sort of 
Tabor of the Franciscan legend, the “ crudo sasso mtra Tevere 
ed Arno ” (Par xi ), which, with its strange form add stern 
blackness, is m strange contrast with all the mountain outlines 
round it The Casentmo was long fought for and coveted 
by Florence, and at last won Dante knew it well He was 
m the great battle of Campaldmo, under the walls of Poppi, 
where the Guelfs o\erthrew the Ghibellmes of Arezzo He 
has shown how he remembered it and all the region round 
m Buonconti’s storv (Purg v ), wdiose, body was swept away 
by the fierce Archiano torrent which comes down from the 
“ Eremo ” of Camaldoli into the Arno, in the tempest which 
followed the battle Dante delighted m the “ green hills and 
cold brooks ” (Inf xxx ) as mucfi as he hated its inhabitants 
(Purg xiv ) I don’t know what they were then, but we 
found them very pleasant now 

Well, to this region we have been, visiting the two great 
sanctuaries, the Franciscan at La Verna, and Camaldoli, the 
sanctuary of S Eomoald, with its? white Frati and “ S^gro 
Eremo ” I must confess that what first determined us was 
the learning that the landlord of our hotel here had become 
the proprietor of the disused portion of Camaldoli, which he 
had turned into a hotel, and was very desirous that we should* 
try We went b}% tram to Arezzo, then drove from that 
picturesque and foul place, with its idle gaping crow ds, along 
the prosperous Casentmo as far as Bibbiena, not knowing 
exactly how 'fre were to travel to Camaldoli, as on the 
ordnance map there were nothing but mule tracks marked, 
and no “via rotabile” However, we found that a 
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new carriage load had been made thg whole way to Carnal 
doll, just like a Swiss pass, going along dregry mourn 
tam shelves, with tremendous plunges below them We 
saw nothing of the place till, turning a corner, the convent 
appeared — rather in a hole, but with such richness and 
beauty of spring greenery all round it After the heat of 
the plains it was quite chilly, and called for wraps, indeed 
we should all have been better for a fire, but all was very 
clean and comfortable There is still a body of nearly a 
scoie of Frati, who ha\e part of the convent buildings, 
picturesque persons, m their white dress and white cloaks, 
and large flapping straw hats The Government haS taken 
all their -vast possessions, but has, I don’t know quite IffTw, 
allowed the Order to go on and to recruit itself, as far as 
they are able to maintain themselves by their own resources, 
which are said to be considerable, as they have many friends 
They now lease their buildings from Government on a ten 
years’ lease, paying no rent , but they are bound to keep up 
the buildings and to spend twenty thousand lire m the ten 
years on them And they are still the big people of the 
place, looked upon as ill-treated owners, who will one day 
get their own again 

Above the convent is the et Sagro Eremo,” the scene of S 
Romoald’s visions, and where bypassed his life The religious 
life there is more severe than in the convent below, more 
distinctly of the hermit sort One brother, they said, had 
been m seclusion for forty-eight years — coming however, I 
understood, into choir for the offices There were fourteen 
hermits and four novices The place is most beautiful , such 
forest walks, such forests of firs, beeches, and chestnuts, such 
delicious springs, and such flowers 

From there M and I made a day to La Verna, carnage 
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the \Vhole way, but you change into a lighter carriage at 
Bibbiena, for the gradients aie tremendously steep between 
it and La Verna We w^re between four and five hours 
How the fellow drove ! It was Corpus Chnsti day, and all 
the world was making holiday La Verna, when we got 
near it, appeared as a huge mass of columnar sandstone, 
falling on all sides m sheer cliffs, and crowned with a forest 
of beech and fir At last we espied a building, attached like 
a cage to the rock, but how it was to be got at did not appear 
But of course the vay up duly showed itself Up steep 
zigzags, under a fierce sun, w e wound up The first thing 
we carpe to was the “ Chapel of the Birds, 55 where the “pietse 
55 all came to salute St Francis with “ ave 55 Then we 
came through a gateway into an irregular piazza filled with 
country people who had come for the great festival, and were 
now, after the procession, lounging, eating, gossiping, visiting 
the sacred spots, saying their payers, and interrupting them 
to shake hands and have a laugh with their friends Here 
the Franciscans have been let alone, and are quite masters 
of the situation There are ninety of them (twenty seven 
priests), and they collect m alms enough to give food, on an 
aveiage, to two hundred travellers and “ po\ en 55 a day, 
while on a day like a great festa they “ give to eat ” to ^ver 
a thousand There was immense bustle, but they gave us 
hearty welcome One Frate was told off to show us all the 
wonders , and, oh dear, how wonderful the whole thing was ! 
The crowd had got into one sacred place where they had n<5 
business to be Some were eating, some were saying their 
prayers, but our conductor was very angry at their having 
got m without leave, and had a great row with one man 
whom he tried to send away, and who got into a great rage 
u There were all these people eating and drinking, and these 
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strangers come to look aroout, and he only wanted to say an 
Ave Maria at St Fiancis’ cross, and toy would not let him 
But he would , ” and storming and#roanng at our Conductor, 
who was quite unable to restrain him, he rushed into the 
sacred cavern and knelt before the cross, saying his prayer, 
and after cutting a bit off for a relic, he came away 
victorious 

After seeing all the sights and hearing all the miracles, 
we were taken to the guest chamber, where they would not 
let us eat what we had brought w ith us no, w e must have 
the hospitality of St Francis They gave us a very good, 
simple dinner , one friar sat and chatted, another — very 
quaint and full of humour — play ed anxious host, taking c jffia 
that we ate enough, a^d another brought m the dishes It 
was like a picture of Giotto or Benozzo Gozzoli They were 
very jolly and nice , and they and the ciowds whom they 
served at dinner made a tremendous clatter They were 
very anxious that we shoulc? stay and see the Benediction 
procession to the chapel of the Stigmata, but we had not 
time The ciowd were rather scandalised, I think, by the 
favour they showed us They let M go into some place not 
usually allowed to women, to look at some beautiful Della 
Kolias — Ever yourS affectionately, R W 0 

To the Rev W J Copeland 

Deanlfy, St Paul’s, Itth July 1883 
My dear Copeland — It is a long time since I have heaid 
of you We are just come back from two months’ wanderings 
among the wonders of the world — Pisa, Florence, Bologna, 
Ravenna, Venice, Innsbruck, Munich (where W£ dined with 
Dollmger), Nurelnberg, Cologne It was very hot, and we 
came back rather tired, but we are all right again now 
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l saw the Cardinal shortly hefoii we started m April I 
thought him looking wonderfully well and bright He has 
been up Ho town since Jle seemed to me to have shaken 
off much of the weakness which had hung about him since 
he was at Borne 

The Royal Commission on Courts have finished their 
sittings and signed their report I gather that i3 will not 
dare anything very striking But it will put an end to the 
Judicial Committee m its present form, and it will bring 
together a gieat deal of important and authentic information 
and opinion The hero of it has been Stubbs, who has 
worked as few men can work, and Ins w on universal adnnra 
*Jion and honour The repoit does not satisfy him, hut hS 1 
thinks it the best that could be hoppd for , and at any rate 
his contributions will grve it value — Eiei your& 

affectionately, B W Chlrch 


To Hr Asa. Gray 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 6t7i August 1883 
My bear Friend — I forget what I told ^ou 
about our holiday doings , perhaps I did not tell you at 
all But I think you must have heard from some one better 
than I am But we had a “ golden tune,” as Bacon ^ould 
say Just imagine — and all in waini but not burning sun 
light — the Riviera, and Pisa, the sweetest of forlorn old cities, 
with its pine forest by the sea, such a blue sea, and such 
fine -cut Carrara mountains Then Ploience, lovely 

and wonderful al ever, full of new beautiful things, though 
I have known it so long — the one place I think I nevei 
should tire of Then with the fine l ail way journey across 
the Apennines (how you, with your astonishing Colorado 
railways must look down on such little European perforin- 
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ances) to Bologna, the City of doctors, where the showman 
of the museum made me sit down m Vdta’s chair, and where 
Bolognese art, after Florentine, made us \ ery cynical — for it 
is fine after all Then a good day at Ravenna, with its 
basilicas and mosaics, and mighty tomb of the first and last 
Teutonic king of Italy, Theodonc the Goth And then 
Venice— 5 ! need not tell you how people enjoy themselves 
m Venice, when the weather is fine and they are well But 
we picked up a number of dropped stitches m a former visit, 
and made ourselves more at home there, and read Mr 
Howell's with much satisfaction Then we meant to have 
had a bracing week m the mountains — the Dolomites — which 
Ve talk much about m England, and which I had never seej^ 
Biacing, yes, as much as we wished, from cold and wet , but 
seeing, not much, for, except one day, the mountains were m 
the clouds It was so miserable after our Italian warmth 
and luxury, that we gave up- being braced, and rushed off to 
flat, hot Germany — Innsbruck, Munich, and two old places 
of the utmost interest and picturesqueness, Ratisbon and 
Nuremberg It was hot, and we came back rather panting 
and washed out, but we have seen something of our little old 
world this year, and our education has had a little polishing 
and finishing 

And now I am back to St Paul’s — and Bacon I must 
finish him, but I wish I had not taken him It is unpleasant 
to take against your subject , and I get driven out of all 
patience by Spedding’s special pleading for him He seems 
to me to have done no work, to have shows. no example of 
what he calls his method But his imagination was his 
great facultv, and all that is most valuable m him is due to 
the prescient instinctive insight with which he looked on the 
possibilities of knowledge , the enthusiasm of a seer, not of a 
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philosopher who had measured, and weighed, and compared, 
and done what Mozlc J calls the underground work of solid 
thinking^ Galileo, as yc? say, and Pascal did what Bacon 
talked about without knowing how to do it, and they talked 
after they had touch of the realities of a hunt after physical 
truth I believe this may be said now with less m-iidia than 
of old , still it is a bore to abate reverence for a great name 
After all, he belongs to an age of vast ambitious adventure, 
which went to sea, little knowing whither it went, and ill 
provided with knowledge or instrument His is a sort of 
poetical inauguration of science, as Shakespeare opens the 
gate to that complex modern world of ideas and feelings and 
-tendencies, so different from the mediaeval or the classical 
world 

At the conclusion of his task he writes again to Dr 
Gray — 

My poor Bacon has gone to the printers It has been 
very interesting work to read for it, but now that I have 
done it, I should like to do it all over again It is curious 
to pass within so short a time from the poetical and fanciful 
science of Bacon to the hard headed mathematical science of 
Newton — Ever yours affectionately, ^ 

R W Church 

To the Warden of Keble 

Blachfoi d, 2 5th August 1884 

My dear Warden — I have been reading the 
Journal Intime 1 It is full of interest, but an interest which 
you never c§m be sure whether, when you turn the page, it 
will not turn from admiration to repugnaiTce It is a very 


1 * Fragments d’un Journal Intime , H F Amiel 
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aw ful picture, on the wh6ie, of what fine and religious mmds 
are coming to m the atmosphere of #Le Continent It is 
a strange state — the hold of an e *dea without its r facts, of 
redemption without a redeemer, and the presence of hope 
and a kind of faith, with scarcely a shred of comfort except 
from the sense of duty The prominence of the idea of sm, 
m such a'wntei, is remaikahle How good he is as a critic, 
eg Renan 

We have been having wonderful summei davs, such as he 
describe^ on 25th August 1871 I am glad you are delight- 
ing yourself m the Famchso That is the true pieire de 
touche of the student of Dante — Ever yours affectionately, 

R W C 


To Lord Blachford 

Deanery, Sr Paul’s, 12th September 1884 
My dear Bl 4.chford — We are having it for a few days 
like those wonderful summer* days at Blachford , but they 
are not quite the same thing, even on the Embankment and 
m the parks Some time or other I shall have to ask you 
for a little help — that is, if I go on with my notion of having 
my say about the old Oxford days One thing that I should 
try do is to bring out *Froude Of course his time was 
cut short But it seems to me that so memorable a person 
ought to be duly had m remembrance , and people now 
hardly recognise how much he had to do with the first stir 
Bat of course all my knowledge of him is second hand, or 
gathered from his books He reminds n5e of Pascal — his 
unfhnehmgness, his humour, his hatred of humbugs, his 
mathematical genius, his mechanical interest (architecture 

and the French Rwolutionnaire 1 ), his imagination, his merci- 
* - _____ — — — . . • 

1 R Hurrell Froude s Remains , l p 318 
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less self discipline I should like co bring all this out, if, as 
I suppose, it is trur- — I don’t suppose Pascal would have 
loved tPe sea, he would ’Have been “ seek f ” 

The death of Bishop Jackson, who had been Bishop 
of London since 1869, took place at the beginning of the 
following year — 


To the Same 

Deanepy, St P mil’s, 6th Januanj 1885 
As you will have heard, we have lost our Bishop ~ To us 
he Is a gieat loss To the cathedral, not always agree&e§fe*= 
"frith us, he has been uniformly so kind, so generous, so 
hearty m recognising anything tiiat seemed likely to he 
useful When I think of what other bishops might have 
been, even good bishops, I cannot say how much I honour 
his readiness to believe good* his sympathy and goodwill, m 
spite of his cold manner And his cold manner has been 
thawing more and more di ring his later years It ended by 
his being quite affectionate to me and all mine — Yours 

affectionately, R W Church 

The “dynamite scale,” of which a foimer letter had 
spoken, had not yet passed away — 


To Lord Blacheord 
Deanepy, Si Paul’s, 27 th January 1885 
My DEfR Blacheord — You see we are living among 
volcanoes It is an odd soit of feeling, and curiously devoid 
of any real alarm, that while we are ’at service a dynamite 
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packet may go off One listens sometimes to see if it Will 
not If it did, no doubt the feeling wd?dd change I don’t 
think myself that they will hurt«*us unless they *can get 
nothing else to hurt , then perhaps they might do us rather 
than be quite idle But I think that they would rather 
avoid the odium of attacking a religious building, and of 
bloodshed/though they do not mind the latter if it cannot 
be helped Only plainly they do not aim at it The only 
thing that gives me any misgiving is that St Paul’s was m 
a list of condemned buildings, three of which have come 
true — the Bridge, Westminster, and the Tower And so we 
keep our eyes open I have frantic letters warning 4 me 
against black bags being carried into the cathedraL J, 
believe there is no doubb that the dynamite at Westminster 
was carried in a woman’s under-garment But it is disagree 
able that none of these fellows can be caught They have 
scored off uS this time , — wrecking the House of Commons, 
and specially the Government side of it, must be such a 
triumph that I should not wonder if it was too much for 
the reserve and silence of some of the gentlemen 

We are waiting anxiously for news from Egypt It will 
be curious if Stewart has boldly left Metammeh on one side, 
and stwick for the sixth cataract, where the Kh artoum 
steamers are supposed to be That would be impossible 
against legular troops, but might loe possible against Arabs 
— Ever yours affectionately, R W C 


To the Warden of Keble 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 2 6th February 1885 
My dear Warden — Thank you for letting me see the 
enclosed^ You wall lave seen the Archbishop’s complaint 
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echoed m the Guardian article 1 I question whether it is 
quite %r to say that it is either the Church Union or the 
Church Association who c really have prevented any move 
towards improvement hy legislation, such as suggested by the 
Commission. What has been much more serious and 
effectual m stopping things is the certainty that iqosfc people 
feel, probably Mr Gladstone not the least, that it would be 
hopeless to attempt to carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission m Parliament A bill of course might be got 
through, but a bill m which the rather nicely - arranged 
balance of the report would be rudely and unceremoniously 
upset And then, how should we be better off, — with 4^ 
Bishop’s veto finally extinguished, and the “supremacy of 
the law,” and the lawyers well clenched A 

I don’t think myself that the “ truce of God ” did depend 
so much on expectation of improvement It was much more 
that men wnre for the time ^ck of the thing, and this feeling 
had been strengthened by the late Archbishop’s last days, 
and the effect produced on Bishop Jackson But of course 
these things wear out , and I daresay it is possible that we 
are on the eve of another time of trouble The Liverpool 
affair seems, quite unprovoked ^ 

Whoever is guilty about the stoppage of legislatiSi, it is 
clear that great people haye a great deal of weight, and some 
responsibility, m bemg able to express opinion as to the 
mischief of needlessly appealing to the courts They cannot 
stop it, bnt they can judge it 

Matthew’s letter is very interesting, and opens up wonder- 
ful prospects of a native church How very pleasant is his 
account of- the Oxford Mission , hut what does he mean by 


See Guardian , 25tb February 1885, p 2^7 
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then “ methods,” which he “ doubts “Not by words of 
wisdom ” alone , certainly not, but b j w ords of wisdom from 
men who follow the epistle for this week (2 Cor vi ), m 
which knowledge is one of the instruments — Ever 

yours affectionately, R W C 

Orvieto, with its cathedral and its great seizes of 
fiescoes by Luca Signorelli, ranked as the central point 
of interest m the holiday of 1885 Yet no Italian 
journey was complete without a pause at Florence, 
when "each return added fresh strength to the Dean’s 
e of his early home 

To Lord Blachford 

Pepitgia, 29 th May 1885 

My dear Biachford — Well, we have done Orvieto, and 
you may envy us It is worth doing even at the cost of 
more inconvenience than we found , for the inn is very 
tolerable, clean, roomy, with civil people , and the heat, 
though great, endurable We drove from here on Wednesday 
— muc^ the best way if youTiave time (nine hours), for the 
drive over the high ridge dividing the valley of the Tiber 
and the Chiana is very delightful, passing by several 
picturesque villages, once walled and fortified, and rising 
through fine oak woods, filled also with scented broom m 
full golden flower , nightingales too, and everything proper 
to a mountain road, except water At the top of the ridge 
you look down on the two valleys or plains , the sides of 
the mountain being scored with deep gashes or ravines m 
the clayey ground, fujl of golden broom Yon know the 
look of Orvieto from the station — -just an example of the 
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“Tot congesta manu^ praeruptis oppida saxis, 3 ’ “ Flummaque 
antiquo* subteilabentia muros 5 

It took us moie than £alf an hour to drive up (in fierce 
afternoon heat) to the town But it was worth the drive 
The facade is of the same kind as Siena, but I think more 
beautiful the enrichment of the portals and basement more 
delicate and full — beautiful has relief and Cosmato w ork — a 
most exquisite rose window in a squaie, and the three 
gables , not so good in outline as Siena, but with much more 
richness of mosaic and marble colour Unfortunately the 
mosaics, which have been lestored, are very inferior to the 
smaller portions of the old w ork which remain Still, 
\vhole effect, with the bright afternoon, and later, the 
evening light upon this gieat face, is simply superb Then 
inside there is a chapel covered with frescoes by Luca 
Signorelli, which takes rank with any of the great painted 
chapels which can be namecb Every inch of it is covered 
with fresco, picture, or ornament , I never saw such pro- 
fusion of imagination and invention, and all with such 
perfect self restrained power and taste The mam subjects 
are, the End of all Things, the Apocalyptic Woes, Resurrec- 
tion, Judgment, Heaven, and oHell , but the remarkable 
featurd is that this is prefaced by the appearance and 
triumphs of Antichrist ^Antichrist is no dreadful monster, 
but a most grand and dignified figure, with just a faint 
suggestion of Him of whom he is the rival , noble m J$ok 
and form till yqji look into the face, and then the wickedness 
discloses itself , and he is surrounded with groups of the 
same stateliness or beautv, and with a profusion of rich and 
beautiful things, but with nothing that openly suggests bad- 
ness — only worldlmess and its temptations, till you look to 
the background, and there persecutions and bloodshed -are 
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going on But the whole thing is like reading a perfectly 
original book on a well known and trite subject Henceforth 
Luca Signorelli will be verv high iffiny estimate of painters , 
but no picture I ever saw of his gave me any notion of 
what I should see of his here — Evei yours affectionately, 

K W C 


TO THE WARDEN OF KEBLE 

Florence, tth June 18S5 

My dear Warden — We are lounging here, taking 
things’ easy, and enjoying blue sky and pleasant airs To day, 
s^pus Domini, is a great day We saw the procession m 
the Duomo, the Archbishop carrying the Host, and a large 
crowd of people, partly devout, partly curious, and aftei 
wards a great Mass at S Mana Novella But the outdoor 
processions are given up, except those of the Confraternities, 
m their white dresses and with their banners and crosses, 
going and coming It is hard to make out the real state 
of feeling , but I should say that the outward look of 
devotion was gaming, only one cannot see or hear what goes 
on among the mockers and haters The clergy seem to have 
a considerable hold o\er &e young children \ they have 
singing services and processions, and the children certainly 
like the hymns, and know them by heart When the Arch 
bishop left the Duomo this morning the children were all 
crowding to kiss his hand, both of their own accord, and put 
forward by their friends 

But they are funny people At a Mass this morning 
there was an old fellow w r ho alternately begged and responded 
(Whisper), “ Povero vecchio, caro signore 5 ’ (Aloud), “ Et 
cum spmto tuo 55 (Whisper), “ Un po 5 di limosina . 55 (Aloud), 
“ Amen (Whisper), “Per carita” (Aloud), “Amen 55 
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( Whisper % “La prego per amor di f)io ” {Aloud\ 4 £ Amen , 5 
and so on They manage to say their pra} ers and talk at 
the same^tuae without afty inconvenience , you need ne\er 
fear mtenuptmg them b} a question 

We have been prowling over oui old giounds ^It is 
distressing to see what progiess the worms (taih) are making 
m som^ of the dear old pictures on wood The beautiful 
Botticelli in the Uffizi is suffeiing , the brutes have drilled 
their holes in conspicuous places , I am afraid they are 
as aggressive as the Russians at Pendjeh The onl) new 
acquaintance we have made is a pretty little cloister ci the 
Scalzv, near S Marco, painted b} Andrea del Sarto BuJl 
« fch^re is nothing like the old places One gets new estimates 
of them I don’t think I used to fmze the Aecademia as 
much as it deserves The big room is full of magnificence, 
e\ en more than the Uffizi, though theie are special things 
m the Uffizi which nothing equals And then the great 
painted chapels — the S Maria Novella ones, the Caimme, 
and S Cioce And now we ha^ e something to match them 
with — those at Spello and Orvieto I get overwhelmed 
sometimes with the wondei, and with the little that seems 
to hav e come of it all — E\ <^r yours affectionatelj , 

R W ChurcSi 

For some time past, as an earlier letter has shown, 
the Dean had had m mind a History of the Oxfo^ 
Movement Th# following letter shows that the w r oik 
was alieady m piogiess — 
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To the Warden of Psble 

Deanepy, of Paul’s, 7th Apnl 1886 

My dear W \rden — I wish I saw some chance of a rush 
io Bournemouth But I do not I am m the thick of work 
which is not ver j easy, ti ymg to say what I can about the 
later development of the Movement, when Ward got- hold of 
the British Gntic and drove it like Phaeton till it upset, and 
he was tumbled into matrimony and the Roman Church 
It is not easy work, and I want to get at least a first draft 
oft nfy hands befoie Eastei But I hope to have a few days 
& Oxford after Easter, and to find you theie, though Bcmrne 
mouth would be pleasanter 

It is all very dreary 'and unhappy just now The G 0 M 
peisistmg m his heroic enterprise m the teeth of everything 
and everybody, sure that he is right, and apparently sure 
that he knows best the conditions of success I cannot 
conceive how it will all end But, whether he is right or 
not, there is something to me unspeakably pathetic m his 
solitude 

And if he goes, I am sure I shall not like the con 
junction of Lord Hartington and Chamberlain better Per- 
haps^he is right, and the via salutis may open out of the 
thick of disaster But I can’t jsee it , and for the second 
time m my life I have to try as well as I can to unite 
unabated admiration with the impossibility of moral or m 
tellectual agreement 

Well, I dare say you have heard that we had three days 
of the Cardinal He was so bright, so kind, so affectionate , 
very old and soon tired, but also soon refreshed* with a pause 
of rest, and making fun of his old age “You know I could 
not dd"an addition sum ” Anyhow, he vas quite" alive to all 
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that is passing round him, though cautious and reticent, as 
he should be But the old smile and twinkle of the eye, 
and bright, meaning elpZvela, are all still there, and all 
seemed to belong to the old days 

So W Forster is gone Gladstone’s little speech was 
touching, considering how they had parted 

Aubrey Moore is giving us very good lectures Fred 
must be getting near the coast of Greece, about Sphactena 
and Pylos He ought to be at Athens to-morrow He got 
on very well up to Marseilles — Ever yours affectionately, 

E W’C 

The writing of the final chapter of The Oxford Move 
merit, with its narrative of defeat and seeming failure, 
had opened up memories of the dark days of 1845 and 
1846 


To THE W arisen of Keble 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 11 th November 1886 
My dear Warden — Thank you for your kind note, and, 
as ever, kind and generous interest in what I sent you I 
thmk I can read between the &nes, that this bit ha§ dis 
appointed you , and no wonder It ought to wind up the 
climax of the tragedy, and it only shows the languor of 
defeat, even m remembrance But I don’t know what else 
there was to tell We sat glumly at our breakfasts ev&y 
morning, and th^p some one came m with news of something 
disagreeable — some one gone, some one sure to go 

The good Heads ate and drank, and only cared m an 
obscure sort* of wa> for these things T^hen an impudent 
and tioublesome imposture is at last blown up, the i%gostors 
— and it was not they who went, but we who stayed, wlfb 
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were voted impostors — keep “coy,” mid say little We 
read, we worked at ai tides for tlie Ghnstian Mememh ancer 
and Guardian , — et voila tout Tlftf only two “facts” of the 

time were tliat Pusey and Keble did not move, and that 
James Mozley showed that there was one strong mind and 
soul still 0 left in Oxford All the rest were the recurring 
tales, each more sickening than the other, of the “going-over,” 
stories, often incredible, of the break-up of character for the 
moment , mixtures of tragic pathos with broad farce, of real 
self sacrifice with determined indulgence m the pleasure of 
satisfying one mastering craving , of blundering trickery and 
conscience like a compass which has lost its magnetism, 
with undoubted and most serious earnestness 

But I must stop f am better, but still bad I am so 
glad to hear of your mending — Ever yours affectionately, 

E W 0 

The “truce of God,” m ecclesiastical matters, of 
which the Dean had spoken m a former letter, had been 
rudely broken m upon by the prosecution of Mr Bell 
Cox of St Margaret’s, Liverpool, for ritual offences, and 
his consequent impnsonn&nt 

To the Archbishop of Canterbury 

Deane? i, St Paul’s, 2 6th May 1887 
My dear Lord Archbishop — You haije always been so 
kind to me that I venture, asking your indulgence if I am 
too bold, to write a few words to you about what has greatly 
disturbed and digressed me — the Bell Cox matter I do 
not wi^e to give you the trouble of answering, but be- 
cause I think you may wish to know what is passing m the 
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rctmds of pei sons and classes ol many different shades of 
opinion 

I say at once that I Ithve no remedies to suggest for the 
unhappy and unexpected state of things into which we have 
drifted hack I cannot hope much from legislation,, even if 
legislation of any kind were just now more practicable than 
it seerqs My only hope is from the moral weight of the 
Episcopate being thrown with all its force on the side of 
toleration and peace But I will venture to say what par- 
ticulaily touches me m this case, and what seems to me a 
special danger arising out of it This Bell Cox cate has 
come home to my sense of justice far more stronglj 
any of the previous imprisonments They were m the thick 
of battle, and of hot blood This cftmes after all has cooled 
down To me it comes with the sense of almost m 

tolerable wrong, when one sees a quiet man, in full agree 
ment with his congregation, i^ade a victim, m the midst of 
all the varieties of opinion and practice For it is too 
cynical an excuse, as I believe is sometimes made, that a 
bishop needs some outward move, like a prosecution, to make 
him obey what he emphatically pioclaims to be the law over 
his own clergy 

What makes me very uneasy is this The day may come 
on us, notwithstanding our piesent respite, when the Church 
may have to go forth into the wilderness It will anyhow 
be a difficult task to keep parties together m her m su<^l a 
revolution Low Churchmen, Broad Church, High Church 
men, will all be difficult to manage But it will make things 
still more awkward, if there is then any luge body of men 
who are smarting under a strong sense of injustice suffered 
during the days of establishment Think how the arguments 
for Rome would be pressed, and how bitterness of uuM gi^es 
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them force The one coumerpoise to this would be if rrfen 
could remember that, though the lasers had been hard 
upon them, the Episcopate had# made its voicS heard 
cleail} and powerfully on the side of patience and forbear- 
ance apd real fairness, against the miserable system of 
ignoble worrying, which ends in things like the Bell Cox 
scandal 

1 Please forgive me if I have spoken more warmly than 
becomes my place But I am afraid that I am thought a 
coward by some of my friends, for not repeating what has 
been done before, and heading a list of signatures to some 
public representative The time for that seems to me past, 
and it might be greatly misinterpreted But I do feel 
strongly as to the real wrong, and the real danger of such 
things as we have only just escaped, as any one who wishes 
to speak strongly m public It must not be forgotten befoi c 
whom all these things are done L not only the English Church 
and people, but Chustendom, which means more and more 
to us every year that we live, as every year brings new and 
foimidable dangers to all religion And what all see is, that 
while Mr Bell Cox goes to prison for having lighted candles, 
and mixed water with the wine, and refusing to give up such 
things^ dignified clergy of the Church can make open ques 
tions of the personality of God, and the fact of the lesurrec 
tion, and the promise of immortality 

Under our present conditions — necessary conditions as it 
seems to me, with which I for one do not quarrel — of vast 
liberty and inevitable compromise, I choulcf be sorry to see 
even such things put down by courts of law Their true 
enemies, their true antidotes, are not judicial sentences, but 
Christian ideas, not only m discussion, but m life and action , 
as^longs^as these ideas can command enthusiasm and self 
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sacrifice, they will do what aagmn'ehts cannot do, and much 
less, force 

"'Once more, pleats forgive me Believe that I am 
most sensible of all the difficulties which encompass any 
public action, and most sure of your deep sympathy for all 
that is just and merciful, and that makes for peace , and 
that it is with the smcerest respect and affection that I 
subscribe myself your veiy faithful servant, 

R W Church 


To Lord Blachford 

Deanery, St Paul’s, 2 5 th June 18S7 
My dear Blachford — •Well — oar drums and trumpets 1 
(the latter very fine) banged and blared to great effect, and 
made Mayor and Aldermen and Common Councilmen li sit 
up,” to their great satisfaction I flatter myself that our 
service was not the least properly arranged one, or the least 
effective As Stainer says, Handel’s Te Deum is heavy to 
modern ears , and I think it does not touch the tender and 
pathetic part of the Te Deum But it is wonderfullv stately 
and impressive in its opening I noticed one thing which 
perhaps is an over-refinement The least staking bifis the 
rendering of the verses concerning the Three Persons — “ The 
Father — Thme honourable, true, and only Son — Also the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter ” It is not dwelt on, but run 
through — almost rushed through, as if it were only one 
verse Well, wSen Handel wrote was just the time when 
Queen Caroline, wife of George II , was supposed to be 
countenancing the people who took the wrong side m the 

1 At a service held m St Paul s on the ^occasion of tli^Queen’s 
Jubilee 
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great Trinitarian conti OVei&y then lagmg It woul<T be 
curious if that influenced a composition which, of course, 
would be talked about m the cous4r of the hero of 35ettmgen, 
1743 

Thp Grays are with us, not a bit tired with all their gay 
doings at^Cambndge and (Kford This evening Dr Giay is 
gone off with my wife and F to a garden party at Dollis 
Hill, having a great clesne to see the GOM, and Mrs Graj 
md the girls to the Archbishop’s paity at Lambeth 

I hope your affairs w ent well It has, after all, been a 
wonderful time I am rather better, but cannot do anything 
f'ifegumg without bringing on breathlessness and distress* I 
was greatly done up with the f undone on Thuisday — Ever 
yours affectionately, R W 0 

To the Rev George Baiistois 

Deamiry, Si' Pauls, 21 st September 1887 
Dlvr Sir — I would gladly help one who writes so kindly 
as you do, if I could do so But I 1m e nothing to say I 
have ne\ er studied style as such , and I hardlv imagine to 
myself how it is to be studied It has always seemed to me 
that thoughts brought then? own woids, which, of course, had 
to be considered and sifted, but the root of the expression 
must be m the thought itself, wh;ph, if it was real and worth 
anything, would suggest the expression 
^And except m watching against the temptation of unreal 
and of fine words, I do not recognise m myself any special 
training for style The great thing writing is to know 
what you want and mean to say, and to say it m words that 
come as near to your meaning as you can get them to come 
Of course this is Sometimes troublesome, and often m the 
end unsatisfactory *That is the old and the tfue rule of 
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writing, because it is based on tlZ eftort after reality, and is 
the counter charm laziness and negligence, and to show 
and nictke -believe It^n-vohes certain bye-iules against 
these faults — caie and trouble, and satisfying yourself that 
you have said what you meant , merciless cutting out of 
meielv fine language and of useless adjectives and adverbs , 
care about your verbs in preference to your adjectives 
After all, self -resti amt and jealousy of what one’s self- 
indulgence or vanity tempts us to is the best rule m wilting 
as m eating A good writer once said, “ Alw a} s cut out a 
passage which } ou are most proud of 

>As you see, I am a bad evpoundei of the secretb of wilting 
^Vhen I was a boy, and at college, I did a great deal of tians- 
latmg from English into Latin, vh^ch is a great discipline m 
itself Wheie one’s stock of woids came from I cannot 
tell But I suppose they come if one leads with care good 
English Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Burke, Walter Scott, 
Defoe (Robinson Ciusoe ), Goldsmith, were, as far as I can 
lemember, the hooks I used to value, as giving, besides their 
thoughts, the most delightful and striking ways of saying 
them Besides these, I heard and read a good deal of 
Mr Newman’s preaching , and it ib, I am suie, to him that 
I owe it, if I can write at all simply and with the^ish to 
be real Of course being accustomed to good models pro 
duces insensibly a habit of mind which dislikes and shrinks 
fiom what is merely conventional, unmeaning, and “ flash ’ J 
I am afraid I have not been able to suggest anything that 
j ou do not k&ow a? well as I do But, as I said, I have 
never gone into the analysis 1 of style —Yours tiulv, 

R W Church 


1 Some jottings from an old note book of the Dean s,^n which he 
has set doVn some observations on the couise and working"^ his^own 
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To Dr Asa Gray i 

Deanery, St PaWs, 26$ November 1887 

My bear Friend — I have treated j ou very shabbily I 
did not’ write to say good bye to you when you left, and to 
beg your pardon for not arranging to have a last sight of 
you Of course I have been meaning to tell you th*3 any 
time since then , and now it has come to November, and it 
is not yet done 

We weie very glad to hear Mis Gray’s account of herself 
during^the voyage I suppose you are happily and busily at 
"work, with the pleasant feeling that if winter cuts off bur 
outdoors enjoyment, it invites to comfortable employment 
within , and you can stay'ln and work with a good conscience 
because it is too bad to go out 

We have not been quite so fortunate I had looked 
forwird with some hope to bei^g able to breast the winter 
m London, and to avoid the break up of home, at least till 
some time forward next year But it won’t do About a 
month ago it turned sharp and cold, and my lungs began to 
give m, and refuse to do their work Last week was one of 
fat, black fogs, thick with casbonic and sulphurous acids I 
was fairly beaten, and ordered away ignominiously to the 
Eiviera at once And so I go though the last few days 

mind, may have an mteiest when read m connection with the above 
letted “ First thoughts , fresh thoughts , second thoughts, corrected, 
often stiff and formal ones , third thoughts , shy, Jomely thoughts, 
luikmg about half ashamed and unconscious ?n corners of one s mind, 
exceptions hardly worth while making, qualifications one only just 
glances at or passes o\ er, details seemingly not of due dignity, points 
which seem too troublesome to make out and state, or top cumbrous, 
often generalisations, first sight commonplace, hut with the real 
gist of the ^matter m them These third thoughts worth keeping a 
clos^, eye 'Sjfon ” ~ a 
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have been milder, and I better 3ut much the worst is that 
Fred is more deeply* touched than I am , and I am afraid 
that Dr* Ogle is seriouslysanxious about him He may work 
thiough it There are people who are active and doing 
effective work with only one lung, or one and a half But 
every one does not get off so easily , and tor some time to 
come he will have to lead the life of an mvah3, with an 
end to all prospects at the bar He can amuse himself w ith 
a certain amount of literary work , but it is doubtful whether 
he will be able to do much more than amuse himself , while 
a severe cold might at any time be more than he coul$ bear 
^e go on Monday to Hyeres (he also), where, if we like 
]^, we shall be stationary for some time, perhaps for a couple 
of months, or even more This wiil depend on health, and 
what Riviera air and sun do for us 

I suppose by this time Darwin’s life will haie reached 
you In spite of that refusal to accept the Hand stretched 
forth out of the darkness, which saddens so many of the lives 
of our time, he seems a very attractive and noble person 
The utter absence of bigwiggedness, the simplicity and the 
candour, the genuine delight in taking trouble and giving 
help, the kindness and brightness, the unworldlmess and 
absence of elation, seem to me very charming I ha~*e only 
seen the review m the Times , but it was full, though it seemed 
to me a little overstramec? for the person who was its subject 
Good-bye, and be happy All best messages to Mrs Gray 
— Ever yours affectionately, R W ChuecS 

With these words the long correspondence closes 
Two days after they were written, Dr Gray was struck 
down witfi paralysis at his home in C&mbridge, America, 
and die<l after a few weeks of lingering illness* And 
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the letter has a fuitheiAad significance Tt maiks the 
end of the a med and delightful converse of thirty five 
yeais, it tells too of a deepef’soriow which was fast 
approaching in the death of the Dean’s only son 
Hitherto, whatever had been the pressure fiom public 
anxieties,# the home life had been one of singularly 
unclouded brightness Nothing had evei occulted to 
bieak m upon its completeness, and as the years had 
advrnced, they had brought with them the added happi- 
ness gf tastes and interests and enjojments shared m 
common His son had inherited from the Dean mjich 
of his classical and literary taste, and m his goo$ 
scholarship, his accurate and fastidious liteiary instinct, 
his keen insight, and simplicity, and exacting love of 
tiuth, there weie qualities that carried on the resemblance 
of mmd and chuaetei between father and son His 
little volume, The Trial and Death of Sociates, published 
in Macmillan’s Golden Tieasuiy Series, as well as his 
translation — the first that had appeared m English — 
of Dante’s Latin treatise De Monarchia , bear the maiks 
of scholaily workmanship, »uch as gave promise of further 
excellence and success m the future For a few weeks 
after the foregoing letter was wfttten, the change to the 
soft climate and sunshine of the south of Fiance seemed 
to Sllow the hope of a possible rail) , but such hope as 
there was quickly faded, and in the? midefle of January, 
at Hy&res, the end came 

Among the letters of sympathy called foilih by such 
a sorrow was one* from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wfychHbimgs out touchingly the proud afFec&on that, 
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under an appearance of reserve, maiked all the son’s 
thoughts and feelings towards his father “I think I 
have told you,” the AiThbishop writes, “how he once 
made an hour pass so brightly and strangely foi me by 
a most loving and minute account and analysis of his 
father’s last sermon — how present it all seemed to him, 
and l?e to feed on it I thought there are not man> 
fathers who so preach to any son’s heart and mind — 
or any one’s at all ” 1 

1 It will "be forgiven, if to the preceding woids is added th£ testi 
mony of the late Lord Justice Bowen, in -whose chambers Mr Chuicli 
had*for a time lead law as a pupil 

“ I should like you to know,” he wrote to the Dean, “that he 
was appi eciated by those outside his ow n immediate circle Iu some 
ways he was singularly unlike other pupils I ever had — there was 
an element of unwoildimess of the highest degree about him — that m 
spite of his great ability would always hav e made it difficult for him 
to enjoy the law as a career — and which * differentiated * him m a 
marked way from men of intellectual powers like his own When 
you came to know him well, on& felt the attraction of this, and all 
that it connoted, the spotlessness of character that went with it , the 
separation m some sense that it entailed from others , and the refine- 
ment and chivalrous simplicity that was so apparent, or rather trans 
parent, m all he did I should have said, recalling all my association 
with him at 1 Bricfc Court, that it would always have been doubtful 
bow far the rough ways of a rough ^profession would not have ended 
m spite of his cleverness and his gilts, in duvinghim away £rom it 
There was an innocent preference of simpler and better things that 
made one conscious that the law was not his ideal of a profession, 
though for voui sake I believe be would loy ally and thoroughly ha\ e 
done all that his health permitted to succeed But a ‘ lo\ able and 
simple nature is not overjoyed at the bar, and its eacitements and 
performances — and I should always have half felt as if he was thrown 
away at it — unleiB he had happened (and chance is really an element 
in the calculation) to rise suddenly to the crest of the wave 

“ You doubtless know how deep and faithful bis devotion was to 
his home I never saw any one m whom the ‘star* of home shone 
so continuously and so brightly I am satisfied, fiom what I saw of 
him, that you were Ins first thought, — I mean by you, youiself and 
those deal to him, — aud that he would always have given ljp anything 
for vou — Vouis very sincerely Ch vrifs BTiwrv 
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To the Archbishop of Ca-#erbhrt 

HyIres, 28 th January 1888 

My dear Lord Archbishop — We are very grateful to 
jou and Mis Benson for tlnnkmg of us It has been a 
dreadful and unexpected blou Nothing that has ever 
happened to me m life has been like that moment when we 
saw that no breath came through his lips We had hoped 
till the last two days , just before then there had been a 
distinct improvement, which surprised the doctor But he 
was spared much suffering, though he was very weary and 
"feeHe The end was m peaceful sleep 

For more than forty years death has not come very ne^ 
us , and now we have b?en made acquainted with his awful 
presence among us We have been hearing much of him by 
the hearing of the ear , and now our eyes have seen him m 
our own home, and very clos^ to us We did not know 
what is such a common experience , now we do know 
Such partings are a very sorrowful part of our condition 
here 

But it is not to be told how much we h^ve to be thanktul 
for , above all, the sweet, g entle, uncomplaining patience 
with winch he went, day by day, along that weary road to 
the end He took us by surprise »there was not a murmur 
from first to last , and he used to be quick and impatient 
sometimes m his days of health But now all was quiet, 
grateful, obedient affection and self-commai^ We found 
indeed, that after all our thirty- three yeais of him, ve did 
not know him — did not know all that he had been thinking of 
m past days , did not know how he loved us , did* not know, 
either, how he was valued and loved by the few friends 
whftm he lived with, and how his influence with fhem had 
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been strong, and for all high arl good things Pei haps we 
should not ha\ e krown all this if w e had gone before him 
He had; more than any #ne I ever knew, the child , the child’s 
irony and reserve, joined to the man of resolute, independent, 
truth loving thought And all these years he has been 
slowly ripening, and we could not always understand the 
process, and at times were even anxious about it Now we 
know, as far as this world can know, and it is indeed a 
thing to bless God foi 

Foigive me for so running on , but a thing like this fills 
the mind for long He used to talk of your kindness to 
him at Zermatt Zermatt and Athens drvided his heart 
with his home He was to lia\e spent this winter at Athens 
May we ask to be most kindly repiembeied to Mrs Benson 
— Yours most gratefully and affectionately, 

ft W Church 


To Mrs Asa Griy 

HikRES, 5th Felruanj 1888 

My dear Mrs Gray — I hope that I am not giving 
you trouble by wtitmg at this moment, but I do not like to 
let it pass I have seen that *he end has come I cannot 
help feeling that your weeks of w aitmg have been, for much 
of them, ours too So it has been ordered, and if there 
could be anything that could make his departure more 
affecting to me, it would be this 

Such a time makes one look jback And surely, I look back 
with the sense that m hiS friendship I have had one of the 
purest and most unmixed blessings m my life It is so 
strange toa First, just the chance acquaintance m Oxford, 
ripening, by his sympathy and by happy events, into mo^t 
affectiom' e regard , never long interrupted, and ^connected 
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besides with oO much that i£ 'so delightful to recall mornings 
at Zeimatt, or 1} mg on the tuif at tl& Eiffel among the 
flowei&, \isits at Whatley and MeHs, with Mr Horner with 
us , visits at Blaehford, and bright conversations between 
him and Lord Blachfoid, the arrival of books, or extracts 
fiom journals, or essays on Darwin, or scientific biographies 
— and all the interest which his sympathetic mind seized on 
It is all most delightful to lemember and to think about , it 
is indeed something to be grateful for , it is something to 
gn e body and strength to hope 

But* I did not mean to run on I only write to tell you 
j)f Qiii most deep sympathy And yet, what joy and con- 
solation you must feel m what has been 

All kindest lemembiiinces from us all — Yours very 
smceiely, R W Church 


To Lord BIachford 

Cap d Antibes, 31s£ March 1888 
My dear Blachford — I hope we shall see you in town 
We must be turning homeward after next week How 
quickly the first quarter of the year has «gone I wish it 
had included a week of voupdiere We have had some un 
comfortable weather, but on the whole it has been very 
pleasant , deadly quiet, but with ojie or two acquaintances 
to remind us of an outside world — an English propn&ane, 
Mr AVyllie, with a charming place and great friendliness, an 
old Drench captain, au long tours , Lord Acton, Mis Pole 
Carew 

These French are odd people In most public 
matters, it is of course to ignore religion , but then, aie just 
one or two m w T hieh it is publicly recognised The milit iry 
Mass stiil holds its ground, but in the navy it seems that it 
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is necessary t<* defer still more to ^he feelings ofcthe sailors, 
who are most of them fishermen and men of w cabotage” of 
whose pi$ty all the churches of the coast contain such ample 
memorials m the shape of objects recognising vows made m 
moments of danger Anyhow, Good Friday is officially 
kept on hoard the fleet, by order of the Maritime Prefect of 
Toulon, m the most solemn manner At eight o'clock a 
gun was fired, and all the flags were set at half-mast, and the 
yards and gaffs drooped and sloped, which is the sign of 
mourning, and all through yesterday, and till ten this morn 
mg, the flag-ship fired a gun every hour No work was 
done, and especially no washing of clothes allowed Then 
at ten this morning, Easter E\e, a gun was firmed, all the 
yards crossed, and flags run up, and a salute of tv enty one 
guns fired by the admiral’s ship And yet they will not 
let a Christian put his nose into an infant school if they can 
help it — Ever yours affect onately, 

R W Church 

From the time of his son’s death the Dean withdrew 
himself more and more from public life The thought 
of resignation was, constantly before his mind, and was 
only kept back fiom more practical expression by his 
unwillingness to leave to a successor the burden of a 
lawsuit which had been set on foot under the auspices 
of the Church Association upon the completion of the 
reredos m St Paul’s There was still the ready and 
sympathetic response to the interests and woik of others, 
as the few detached letters which yet remain to be given 
will show , but for himself and foi what concerned his 
own life the old spring and spirit had m great measure 
passed away 
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The fdjlowmg letter which touches o » the literary 
sympathies of the men of the Oxford Movement, has 
refeience to a letter of the l£fce Master of Balliol to 
Mr Wilfred Ward on the subject of the Oxfoid 
Movement — 

To Wilfred Ward, Esq 

Eiienheim, Torquay, 22 nd January 1889 
I am sorry to hear tv hat you say about Jowett’s paper 
Of couise I quite understand his disliking and despising the 
Movement as reactionary, unphilosophical, superstitious, and 
p^jtty But such statements as that the Tractarians were 
ignorant of literature, and disparaged it, throws doubts _on, 
his power of understanding things Of whom does he speak ? 
If he is thinking of the least cultivated and intellectual of 
the party, it may be true, as it would be of any earnest 
religious movement which has objects higher than mere 
study and cultivation of literature And of course, m the 
days of the Movement, theology and the interests of moral 
discipline were paramount to everything, literature included, 
or politics, or social life, or athletics But to say that Newman 
or Keble were ignorant of literature — history, poetry, even 
novels — or uninterested m it, or encouraged such ignorance 
m their friends, is too extravagant The mention of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth is unfortunate I should have said they 
were the poets whom the Movement people thought most of 
Tennyson and Browning were too young then I can say 
for myself that I was very ea*ly J Colendgian (in poetry) 
and a Wordsworthian, and I learnt my liking for Coleridge 
and Wordsworth from three very typical Movement men, — 
Charles Marriott ; Moberly, once tutor of Balliol, afterwards 
gisb*p of Salisbury , and F Faber Whatever is to be 
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thought of t^em, they were certainly not ignoranf of literature, 
as literature e\isted^m those days I used to hear criticisms 
on WoE^sworth 5 s “ panthgilm,” but they weie from Evangelical 
friends 

Poor Tiactanans 1 Jowett attacks them for want of 
literature, another man lor deficiency m Biblical exegesis, 
another man for want of German philosophy, and ignorance 
of Kant It seems that they were expected to exhaust all 
important subjects in the few years when they were mostly 
fighting for their lives It is odd that such a poor lot should 
have been able to leave such a mark behind them— Yourn 
very faithfully, It W Church 

A new phase m the ritual struggle, to which the 
Dean’s letters for the last fifteen years have so often 
referred, was begun m the prosecution of the Bishop of 
Lincoln m 1889 foi ritual offences Such a proceeding 
was received with disapproval by many who were not 
High Churchmen Upon the invitation of the Dean of 
Peterborough, Dr Perowne, a Conference was held m 
the Jerusalem Chamber between members of the High 
Church and Low Church party for the purpose of 
considering the present state of Church matters, with 
special reference to tbp prosecution of the Bishop of 
Lincoln It is to this meeting that the following letter 
from Dean Church to his son m law refers — 

To Dr Paget 

Ettemieim, Tofqitvy, hd February 1S89 
My dear Frank — I am glad you arS going, but I wish 
Bright W8£ going with you A great historical au^hor^bj, 
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with his facfi at commandos like a strong force* of movable 
artillery m a battle 

It is difficult to see what practic&i result can come,«at least 
at once, from your meeting But I am glad to hear of the 
proposal^ and I am especially glad that you are going, both 
because of what you can say, and because you will have an 
opportunity of judging of the men on the other side, ^ which 
you could not ordinarily have Of course the difficulty 
on both sides is the strength of their tails , it is the difficulty 
of all parties, from Corcyra to the Jacobins and the Parnellites 
And the strength of the tails arises from the fear and distrust 
of each party towards the other, which makes them unwilling 
to lose the support of the tails, even when the mam body 
dislikes the violence of £he tails And so the fatal circle 
goes on 

After touching upon some reported instances of ex 
cessive and indefensible advance, the letter continues — 

What really shelters [such things] is the practical impunity 
which the legal prosecution of innocent and right things has 
brought about Men talk defiantly because law has been so 
strained against the Eastward position, and vestments, and 
the mixed chalice, that it has broken down under the strain 
Law, strange to say, m England, fcas actually broken down 
under the over strain No one cares to observe it, because, 
though half a dozen men, perhaps, are made to suffer, no one 
feels that it has the authority which law ought to have, as 
the real voice of either Church or nation, and it is notoriously 
disregarded far and wide by both sides 

The thing that everybody ought to try for is the restora- 
tion of the position, of law , law to be used for legitimate 
pufipos<&, to put down real mischiefs, not to Worry and 
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disturb things which, m a Chuf ch like ours, unight to be 
left free The immense majority, not only of English 
clergyi»en but of High Churchmen, would be glad to have 
a rule of law, would be glad to accept the discretion of the 
Bishops, if they could be only sure that they would meet 
with sincere and real justice, such as they expect to meet 
m the, civil administration of law But both law, and, till 
lately, Episcopal rule, have had such a doubtful record that 
men find a difficulty in trusting them 

Dean Perowne’s side is now the aggressive one, and has 
been, ever since the breakdown of the Gorham sifcLt If 
any thi ng is to be done it is they who must begin Have, 
they the w ill or the power to stop these prosecutions? The 
Bishop of Liverpool surely is a^ obnoxious to all High 
Churchmen as the Bishop of Lincoln can be to any Low , 
yet he has not been attacked, either for his ritual defects 
or his extravagant pronouncement about the Euehaiist 
Will’ they let us have as much “liberty of prophesying ” 
and liberty of worship as the Bishop of Liverpool claims, 
without legal interference * If they cannot, or will not, or 
dare not, for fear of * * * and the Record, there is nothing 
to be done 

I send you a note of * * * 5 s You see his position 
He never can realise (1) that the Ritualists have been 
unjustly treated, and that this of itself creates the difficulty 
of restraining and piotestmg against their excesses, and (2) 
that the worship of the Church and its forms have necessarily 
advanced, m a younger generation, far beyond what to an 
older generation seemed natural and sufficient Let me 
know how you fare — Yours affectionately, B W C 

The latter which follows is m acknowledgment of a 
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paper iead\ before a clerical society on the^question — 
“ How far is the impression made by Robert Elsmere, and 
the extent of its circulation, due to any failure on the 
part of Christians as teachers?” 

To Lady Welby 

Ettenheim, Torquay, Itth February 1889 
My dear Lady Welby — Thank you for sending me your 
paper 1 How far your indictment is warranted I do not 
know We all generalise from our own point of view But 
I air quite content to take its warning to myself 

But — apart from scholars and people claiming mdepend 
ence — when the ordinary mass of us have to choose between 
speaking of the Bible as the Church has hitherto done, and 
the new language of criticism, it is fair to ask, “ What does 
criticism say ? ” And here it ^eems to me that while the 
questions have been innumerable, and the answers also, the 
crop of clear, certain, convincing answers has been a 
strangely small one Nothing seems to me more remarkable 
than the contrast in our time between the certainties of 
physical science and the contradictory and uncertain results, 
the barrenness, as a whole, of criticism applied to the ques 
tions which most interest men 

I certainly know no one who is capable of revising the 
receded belief about the Old and New Testament This 
is a fact to be faced like other facts Dqjibtless we are 
m the midst of perplexities They call for courage and 
honesty, and they also call for patience, which eminently 


1 “ An Appeal from a learner to all who teach m the Name of 
Christ ” 
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goes with rtal love of truth In patience possess youi 
soul,” is a maxim fqp the intellect as well as for conduct — 
Yours o^ry faithfully, K W Ohurch 

Among the Dean’s papers was found the rough draft 
of a further letter to Lady Welby on the same subject; 
which, with added emphasis, enjoins the need of caution 
and patience — 

Ettenheim, Torquay, 18th February 1889 

My dear Lady Welby — Your letter came all right 
Thank you for its kindness But still I am not corwmced 
that the mass of Christian teachers — for of this the question 
is — have committed a great sin. m not plunging into the 
strife of tongues, m which they a«e for the most part m 
competent to take a useful part, and m which the conelu 
sions arrived at have been so varying and contradictor} It 
is not dishonest, as it seems to me, for a person to recognise 
that there are questions winch are beyond his force to 
examine, and which he had better leave alone A man 
ought , if he is conscious that he cannot deal with them,*Io 
leave them alone much more abstain from pressing them on 
others It may require as much courage to say, I don't 
know, as to pronounce an opinion , and much of oui ^trouble 
comes from incompetent handling on all sides 

Meanwhile the strife of tongues will go on mernly, 
whether we like it or no With such cavaliers as your 
correspondent F, who wants to discuss Bob&t Elsmeie at a 
dinner party, and w*io feels “ creepy ” because a father told 
a daughter that she had better not read it, the war is m no 
danger of flagging Polemics are in the air, m no\ els and 
newspapers and magazines, and anybody may easily know 
what is the current question and argument and -conclusion 
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No ■one cadi prevent it, an^ we know too little to regret it 
But I venture to think that we shall find much virtue one 
day m patience Patience does not mean inaction, jpid not 
talking does not mean not thinking Without being a 
sceptic or an agnostic, one may feel that there are questions 
m the \Vorld which never will be answered on this side the 
grave, perhaps not on the other It was the saying of an 
old Greek, m the very dawn of thought, that men would 
meet with many surprises when they were dead Peihaps 
one will be the recollection that when we were here, we 
thought the ways of Almighty God so easy to argue about 

Nothing that I have said refers to those who have a call 
to examine and to speak I only look with alarm on any 
attempt to press average people to be in a huny to deal with 
matters which are too hard for them. 

I need your indulgence foi this long story, and I am sure 
I shall have it — Yours very faithfully, R W Chorch 

For the Dean the time of partings had set m m 
earnest Following on his son’s loss had come the 
death of Dr Gray, and within a year that of Bishop 
Lightfoot , and he had now to receive the news of the 
fatal Uness of Lord Blachford, his closest and most 
intimate friend since the days when they were Fellows 
of Onel together 


To Lord Blachford 

Deanlpy, St Paul’s, 2 6th September 1889 
My dear Blachford — Thank you very much for writ 
mg to me There s*re things and times for which there are 
no words i as when you spoke to me at Blachford about our 
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fnendslnpji and thanked me What could say hen I 
remembered the immense difference between your debt and 
mine, and what life and everything would have been to me 
without all that you have done for me and been to me — 
more than I can understand, though it is seldom out of my 
mind 

It is a thing to be beyond anything thankfftl for to have 
had such blessings, and for so long May God help me to 
accept the change, and use it as it ought to be used The 
thought of what is to take the place of things here is with 
me all day long since Fred’s departure , but it 1 ^ with £ 
strange mixture of leality and unreality, and I wish it di$ 
me all the good it ought Books are not satisfactory — at 
least I have always found it so It seems to me that there 
is nothing equal to letting the Psalms fall on one’s ears, till 
at last a verse seems to start into meaning, which it is sure 
to do m the end And the Collects are inexhaustible — Evei 
yours affectionately, B W Church 


To Mrs Asa Gray 
Deanery, St Paul’s, 18$, October 1889 
My d.ear Mrs Gray — l have to thank you for two 
volumes 1 of most interesting reading Besides the interest 
of the subjects discusasd, there is a special cachet m all Dr 
Gray’s papers, great and small, which is his own, and which 
seems to me to distinguish him from even his more famous 
contemporaries There is the scientific spirit m its best 
form, imaginative, fearless, cautious, with large horizons, and 
very attentive and careful to objections and qualifications , 
and there is besides, what is so often wanting m scientific 


1 Scientific Papers of Asa Gray , seTected by C S* Sargent 
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^ritin§, the h man spirit, always remembering that besides 
facts and laws, how ever wonderful or miniate, there are souls 
and characters o\ er against them of*a& great account as, they, 
in whose mirrors they are reflected, whom they excite and 
delight, and without whose interest they would be blanks 
This combination comes out in his great generalisations, m 
the bold and yet considerate waym which he deals with 
Darwin’s ideas, and m the notices of so many of his scientific 
fnends, whom we feel that he was interested in is meii, and 
not only as scientific inquirers The sweetness and charity 
which w£ remember so well m living converse, is always on 
tjie look-out for some pleasant feature m the people of 
whom he writes, to give kindliness and equity to his 
judgments 

And what a life of labour it was f I am perfectly aghast 
at the amount of gimdmg woik of which these papers are 
the indirect evidence And it makes one think of one’s own 
loitering life 

I shall always count it among the highest pieces of good 
fortTme m my life — and I have had many — that I was 
allowed to come across him, and to have the honour and 
delight of becoming his friend 

Once more, thank you very much for sending me these 
memorials The one regret that I have is that Lord Blach 
ford, who was so much attracted to him, is now too w eak and 
ill to become acquainted with them He would have read 
the history of Sequoia with the greatest interest But he is 
slowly fading away — with no pain — bu* witl? each week 
leaving him weaker than the last — Yours very faithfully, 

R W Church 


The reference with which the following lettei opens 
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is to the* account of a visit 'paid to Cardial Newman 
in his beautiful nd serene old age, at Birmingham — 


To his Daughter 

Deanepy, St Paul’s, Lord Mayor's Day, 18S9 
Hjjar M — Your letter is an historical document It may 
prove to be the last intimate talk that any of us have had 
with him That gesture of his, raising his arm, brings back 
old days as much as an) thing The change I should say 
that old. age makes m respect to death is a distinct and* remark 
£$)le one Of course at all times of life one may haye tte 
quick and keen sense of its possibility, and of what it maj 
be But m old age, it is like <4he mo\ e to something new 
and unknown when one moves on a stage m a journey, or 
leaves home for a new abode — not an abstract thought, but 
a real move , and at last it gets to be the only reality that 
one has m view, and a reality of a different kind from any- 
thing else, because no question of possibility can arise as to 
the fact of it 

* * All passes with the passing of the days, 

All but great Death — Death the one thing that is, 

Which passes not with passing of the days ” 

I have been reading a most melancholy, but m parts 
beautiful book, Edwm Arnold’s poetisation of Buddhism, 
The Light of Asia But what a Light f 

I send the last report of Blachford The severing of in- 
tercourse, where intercourse was so lively and so continuous, 
is very sad — Ever yours affectionately, R W C 

Lord Blachford’s death took pla^e m November In 
his letter acknowledging the words of affectionate sym- 
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pathy vritln which Di Lidckm speaks of such loss, the 
Dean torches on the subject of Biblecal criticism, to 
which Dr Liddon’s letter had al§b referred — 

To Dr Liddon 

Dover, 28th November 1&89 

My deir Liddon — Thank you with all my heart for 
your kind thoughts of me There are few separations which 
could so bring home to me the sense of irreparable loss 

It g?ves edge to such trials when troubles and anxieties, 
$ich as you speak of, are added to them Ever since I cou^l 
think at all, I have felt that these anxious and disturbing 
questions would one day ourother be put to us , and that we 
were not quite piepared, or preparing, to meet them effectively 
To us Chuich people the general answer was so clear, that it 
made us think that they wanted no furthei trouble , and 
they have been left outside our sphere of interest, to be dealt 
with by a cruel and insolent curiosity, utterly reckless of 
results, and even enjoying the pleasure of affronting religion 
and religious faith This was sure to be, fromjhe intellectual 
and moral conditions of our time , but it seems to me that 
our apol%etic and counter criticism has let itself be too much 
governed by the lines of the attack, and that we have not 
adequately attempted to face things for ourselves and m our 
own way, m order not merely to refute, but to construct 
something positive on our own side That, it seems to me, 
is the great triumph ot Bull’s Defense anu of your Bamptons, 
and we want something of the same kind which has not yet 
been done for the Bible — what it really is — how it came to 
be — who gave it us -That the difficulties about it have been 
forced, nation arrogant" and conceited “experts,” claiming 
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monopoly $f all criticism, but Qn deep thmkn r g and devout 
Ceftholic believers* like * * *, and have giveff hur^ trouble, 
seems to me to show that there is something unsatisfactory 
m the present condition of things — though I am the last 
person to know what ought to be done to meet it All that 
I can say for myself is, that for such men my tiust is m 
patience and sympathy — Ever yours affectionately, 

B W Church 

It is almost startling to turn from the last letter, and 
from those which immediately precede it, with then, 
record of partings and of the grave anticipation of death* 
to so vigorous a bit of literary criticism as is contained 
m the following account of the Dean’s expenence as a 
student of Browning’s poetry — 


To Stanley Withers, Esq 

Dovep, 9th February 1890 

Dear Sir — It is as hard to explain how one got to like 
Browning, as would be (to me) to explain why I put 
Beethoven above Mozart , an4 why I cannot help confessing 
Bach to he of a higher older than Handel, though Handel 
has written things that seem to me Divine I can only tell 
you my experience Of course I have known Browning, m 
a way, for years , but I never took to him I J^ad not 
laughed at him, because I instinctively felt that he was a 
person to stand m aw® of , and I hold it wrong to laugh 
where there are evidences of truth and greatness But I am 
afraid L sometimes smiled at Browmngites Then came the 
Bing and the Booh , and that, m the* first place, satisfied a 
longmj that I had long had, to have the same sZt of facts told 
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and dealt wit\,, not as they arc ux the usual noveLor play — 
fhat is, ^ith <£ie side assumed to he the true one — but*as 
they appear to all manner of different people, each with 
their own piejudices and interests, and rules of conduct and 
judgment, so as to have a little picture of the world judging 
the facts -before it , and next, because I found m it such 
piercing insight into human realities of thought and feeling, 
into the depths and heights of the soul, such magnanimity, 
such pervading sense of the awfulness and certainty ot Divine 
judgment Of course there were things that I did not go 
with but they were as nothing to the great pictuie of right 
and wiong as shown m real men and women 

Thi£i I had young people round me who read, and 
loved, and defended Biowning, and found m him what 
their souls longed for , and they showed me such poems as 
Ben Ezia and Saul and the Death m the Desert , and Abt 
Vogler , and \anous things frojji Men and Women , and 
Ghnstmas Eve and Easter Day , a^d Bishop Blougiam, and 
Mr Sludge the Medium, and we read the Englishman m 
ItabiM Sorrento Oddness was not the word for much of 
all this , the poet was writing, not m a grand robe, but m 
his shirt sleeves, and making faces at you But through it 
all was the deep sense of trutn, lighted up with gleams of 
beauty, such as did not belong to any poetry I knew So I 
thought I would try myself on him m earnest, and I got 
Sordello 

Wel£j it was very hard and difficult — hard m making out 
what the story meant, hard m grammar and construction, 
hard m the learning exacted from the reader But it was 
plain that it was written foi a reader not afraid of trouble, 
and I accepted the condition I did take a good deal of 
trouble, and read it many times, m many moods, m many 
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ways, beginning at the end, or the middle, ymg on it 
v°rious theories, reserving what could not ma j e out which 
was much, treasmfng yvhat I saw to be purpose, and 
meaning, and beauty, and insight And so I began to feel 
as if the cloud was lifting, and though I do not pretend to 
know all that was in the poet’s mind m writing, I got to 
feel that I had something, and something worth having 
And^it was an mtioduction to the poet’s method, to his 
unflinching view of life, to his ever present sense (m which 
he is like Shakespeare, and m a lower degree like our modern 
Punch , ), of how much there is of tragic m the most comic, 
and of comic m the most tragic He has dealt too largely, ■ 
I frhink, lately, m the presentation of the absurd I thml 
if I was beginning again I should begin with a serious study 
of Paracelsus , and then the Selections 

Let your friend laugh his will, Browning certainly meant 
him to laugh, and to look out for any absurdity he could 
feel Let him be offended if he will, he will sometimes 
have the right But let him try to belike that Browning 
has a poet’s eye, the most comprehensive, the most searching, 
the most minute, for the truths of our present existence and 
our future hopes of any of our great names — Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Shelley And 1(4 him understand that a man 
who so thinks and so writes, is not to be understood except 
by a reader who is not surprised at difficulties, and expects 
to meet them m such themes as Browning’s , and that a 
great poet requires trouble- taking readers, and w ill not open 
his heart and his tieasures to the idle or the scornful — 
Yours faithfully, B W Church 

The death of Cardinal Newman took place m August 
1890 , and when at last the endfng of the long life 
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came, it se ^med, in spite of all reasonable expectation, 
to ha^g abo-^t it someth.11% of unexpectedness 

To t* e Dean, m particular, t be news came with the 
sense of a peculiar sorrow Such a loss sent back his 
thoughts to Oxford, and to the early days of com- 
pamonship and work together, whilst it summed up, 
as it were, -and completed m itself, the series of parangs 
which had preceded it The intercourse between the 
two friends — whether by correspondence, or by meetings 
at Whatley, or m London, where the Cardinal came as 
~a guest to the Deanery, or m the Dean's visits to 
-Birmingham — had gone on unbroken since its renewal 
m 1866 And m spite of the necessary changes which 
their changed positions shad brought about, the friend- 
ship preserved to the end its distinct and peculiar 
character On Cardinal Newman's side there was still 
the frank confidence and the reliance on sympathy and 
counsel which had belonged to the old Oxford days, 
while by those near the Dean, it was always recognised 
that Newman was a name apart, the symbol, as it were, 
of a debt too great and a friendship too intimate and 
complex to bear being lightly spoken of, or subjected 
to the ordinary measures of praise or blame Where 
agreement was not possible, the Dean seldom allowed 
himself any criticism save that which was implied by 
silence “I have not attempted a complete criticism 
of Newman," he wrote to Lord Acton, to whom he 
had shown the sheets of his book on the Oxford 
Movement, “ partly because I feel it beyond me, partly 
because it is so agaifist the gram 19 
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Yet this reserve, whilst it guarded his w<; ,ds, seamed 
to^add fresh for<^ and meaning to them wh&i they 
came In the Oxford ^Movement, the portrait may be 
plainly traced — conve} ed as well indirectly and by what 
is implied, as by the regular course of the narrative, but 
penetrating and ai resting throughout In an aitide m 
the fiuaidian, wntt^n aftei Cardinal Newman’s death, 
the same intimate knowledge suggests a clue to an inner 
unity of thought and aim that might be traced beneath 
the outwaid and contradictory changes of position of 
which ^the Apologia is- the record The following letter, 
with its voids of affectionate sympathy, will show, 
under anothei aspect, something of the way m which 
the Dean had handed on the knowledge which his long 
friendship had won for him — 

From JDr Talbot 

The Yicapage, Leeds, August 1890^ 
My dearest Dean — One word of loving sympathy with 
y on m your great loss Ah * what worlds of meaning and 
associations and memory this - event must carry with it 
and bring up for you , this ev ent of which w e hav e been so 
long on the edge, and Which yet haidlv seemed as if it could 
be Was there ever a life of more sweetly and gravely 
solemn power to thrill and touch one *2 What do #3 not 
owe him 2 an£ what might have been * It is w onderful to 
think of him there 1 

I don’t know whether you will like me to say it- rout it 
is tiue tliat jou have done more, so much more, than any 
one to cany on and convey to us the touch of his special 
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spiritual an£* mental power that indefinable th>ng Forgive 
me for* sa)]nj so much — but discipleship to such a master 
was no ordinary “ talent / 5 I suppose , and it may be welcome 
to know that many would bear witness (for I know that I 
am only one of many) of your having used it for them 
- v oui \erv grateful and affectionate, E S T 

To Dr Talbot 

DrANEPY, St Paul’s, loth August 1890 
My dear Warden — Most hearty thankb for voui lettei 
Only >t does make me feel such a fool to be spokeni of in 
the sjjtne breath with him It is a sad, dark time, m spite 
of all that one thinks of and remembers, and all that one- 
sees of warm recognition It is much more than meie 
exHndus amabitm feelings, for it has been steadily and 
intelligently growing, with its side fnnge of depreciation 
and dislike But one feels now how unique he was, and 
how, though he was so letired, his place is felt to be empty, 
and no one to fill it But all this is very dark It has 
been a dismal year for me, though I should hi\e felt it 
more keenly if I had been younger Now one only gets 
comatose 

I should certainly have gone to the funeral it this bron 
chitis had not made it impossible Frank and Helen are 
going Possibly Mrs Grundy may snarl But at marriages 
and funerals people are allowed more liberty b} that lady 
Once more, my dear Warden, thank you very much for 
your letter One of the greatest- of ‘'“talents ” is having 
friends I wish I had employed mine as it ought to have 
been employed — Ever yours affectionately, E W C 

A month later came the news of Dr Liddon’s sudden 
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death, and witn it the last loosening of the^ties winch 
stil held the Dean to public lite The follcFvvm^rietter, 
commenting on the loss, foims a fitting conclusion to 
the long and various correspondence of a lifetime — 


To the Rev George S Barrett 

Dean try, St Paul’s, 20 th September 1800 

My dear Mr Barrett — -Thank you most smceiely foi 
youi kindness m wilting 

It $ hard to belxeie that Liddon is gone — but he is 
Hojv one begins to wondei at and long to know that un- 
known place where, with our iormei chaiacters and judg 
ments and likings, we are soon to fee as actually as we are 
here What will there be to respond and answer to the 
character we take with us ? 

I am very sorry to hear of your anxiety Please let me 
know how things go, and how your wife is — Ever yours, 

R W Church 

Little moie remains to be told of the last months of 
the Dean’s life The losses of the past few years had 
been telling slowly but suiely on health and vitality 
The death of Dr Liddon, the friend and colleague of 
nineteen years, had been a further unlooked foi blow, 
and after it the failuie of strength was rapid and, with- 
out lecovery No one who avas piesent m St Paul’s on 
the occasion of Di LMdon’s funeral could have seen 
unmoved the wasted, fragile figure of the Dean, 0£ have 
listened, without a sense of its pathos and significance, 
to his broken and scarcely audible voice as it was heard 
2 F 2 
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for the lastjtime m the cathedial of whicfi jie had been 
bo lon^ tht head, in the recital oj the sentences r of 
committal to the grave 

Through the autumn the Dean stayed on in London, 
able, m spite of increasing weakness, to carry on some 
thing of his accustomed life, working at the proofs of 
his hook on the Oxford Movement, and still sometimes 
to be seen m his stall at the week day services m the c 
cathedral But the approach of winter fogs warned 
him to seek a clearer air, and m the beginning of 
November he went to Dover At Dover he passed the 
last few weeks that remained of life, waiting, as it 
seemed to those near him, under the shadow of a gredfu 
awe, but with a patience, and gentleness, and simplicity 
which knew no failure His thoughts turned still to 
his favourite books, which he had carried with him, 
Homer and Lucretius, Dan x e and Wordsworth and 
Matthew Arnold , and he still followed with something 
i5f his old keenness of interest the course of public 
events 

Throughout its course he had watched with deep 
anxieSy the trial of the Bishop of Lincoln before the 
Archbishop’s Court at Lambeth “ This horud Lambeth 
trial haunts me,” he had written a year before to his 
son-n law , “the only hope I have is that the Arch 
bishop may have sagacity enough arid courage enough 
to see that the safest course is £he boldest, and dare to 
ieviS the Privy Council rulings If not, the phi, we 
‘Finis Polomse ’ comes constantly into my head ” The 
delivery .of the Archbishop’s judgment took, place m 
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Govern bei, %nd its ehaiacter ^nd contents biougbf the 
Dean the last flask of happiness before the Ind, It is 
the most courageous thriig that has come from Lambeth, 5 
he said, “for the last two hundred years ” It seemed 
to come to him with a touch of reassurance aijd con- 
firmation m that steady trust m the English Church, 
which would not let* itself be overthrown by the dis 
asters of 1845, which had gained for him his yeais of 
happy labour among the poor at Whatley, and which 
had held on undismayed through the long conflict that 
had marked the years of his work m London at St 
Paul’s 

On the 10th of December, ea$ly m the morning and 
quite quietly, the end came 

The Dean’s love of Whatley had led him years before 
to choose a spot m the quiet country churchyard there 
for his last resting place And thither* he was carried 
from St Paul’s, after the early Communion m the north 
west chapel of the cathedial, where his coffin lay m the 
midst, and the later funeial service, with its long pro 
cession, and solemn music, anJ gathering of many friends 
and colleagues And there, m the snow covered church 
yard, beside the chancfel of the village church, and amid 
the farewell gathering of old friends and parishioners, 
he was laid at rest He had left*a strict charge that no 
memorial should be raided to him Only one thing he 
had asked , — that a stone like that which he had chpsen 
to mark his son’s grave at Hy&res — and which, ffrough 
he was spared the sorrow of knowing*^ was also, within 
three years’ time, to mark the grave of his yeuqgest 
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daughter thpre — should u^rk his own gravest Whatley 
and thdt^it ohould bear upon it the snme lines horn Tne 
Dies Irce — 

Rex ti emends? majestatis 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 

Salva me, fons pietatis 

Quaerens me sedisti kssus, 

Redemisti crucem passns, 

Tantus labor non sit cassus. 



The following List of the Dean's wntmgs does not 
include articles or seimons which have not since been 
reprinted separately — 

Catechetical Lectures of St Cyril of Jerusalem 
Translated by R W Church, with a Preface by J H 
Newman No II of the “Library ot the Fathers” 
Rivmgton, 1838 

Life of St Wulstan No V of “Lives of the English 
Saints 35 Too vey, 1844 

Essays and Reviews Collected from the “ British Cntic 33 
and “ Christian Remembrancer ” J C Mozley, 18S*f 

Sermons preached before the University of Oxford 
Macmillan, 1868 

First Book of Hooker 3 s Ecclesiastical Polity Edited 
with qil Introductory Es^y Clarendon Press, 1868 

Life of St Anselm Macmillan, 1870 

Civilisation before Christianity Two Lectures delivered 
m St Paul’s 1872 

On some Influences of Christianity on National Char 
acter Three Lectures delivered in St Paul’s 1873 

Sacred Poetry of Ea£ly Religions The Vedas and the 
Psalms Two Lectures delivered m St Paul’s 1874 

These seven lectures, together with the Univeisity Sermons 
of 1868, have been republished in «ne volume under the 
title, The Gifts of Civilisation Macmillan, 1880 
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THE ^FOINNINGS OF Till tfiDDIl AtlS “ Epueilb 01 
Modern Jtistory ” Longman, 1877 

Essay on Dante Eepubhshed, togethei with a Ti inflation 
oi Dante’s Latin TicatisL, “De Monaichia,” by F J 
Church Macmillan, 1878 

Hum A* Life ani> its Conditions Sermons pleached before 
the University of Oxfoid, together with three Ordma 
tion Sermons Macmillan, 1878 

Spenser Macmillan’s “Men of Letters” Series 1879 

Bacon „ „ „ 1884 

The Eelation between Church and State Eepublislied 
from the “Christian Eemembrancer ” ol 1850 Waltei 
Smith, 1880 

Discipline of the Christian Character Macmillan, 
1885 

Advent Sermons, 1885 Macmillan, 1886 

JtiooKER’s Ecclesiastical Polity Edited by Eev John 
Keble Seventh Edition, revised by E W Church, 
Dean of St Paul’s, and Francis Paget, Canon of Christ 
Church, and Eegius Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Clarendon Press, 1888 

Misclll neous Works In Five Volumes Macmillan, 
1888 

The Oxford Movement Macmillan, 1891 

Village Sermons Macmillan, 1892 

Cathedral and University Sermons Macnrllan, 1892 

V it LAirE Sermons Second Series Macmillan 1894 
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